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LYDIA. 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


- BREAK forth, break forth, O Sudbtiry town, 
And bid your yards be gay 
Up all your gusty streets and dowd, 
For Lydia comes to-day ! 


I hear it on the wharves below; 
And if F buy or sell, 

The good folk as they churchwatd go 
Have only this to tell. 





My mother, just for love of her, 
Uniocks her carvéd drawers: 
And sprigs of withered lavender 

Drop down upon the floors, 


For Lydia’s bed must have the sheet 
Spun out of linen sheer, 

And Lydia’s room be passing sweet 
With odors of last year. 


The marigolds are out oncé thore 
In lanes salt with the sea ; 

The thorn-bush at Saint Martin’s door 
Grows white for such as she. 


So, Sudbury, bid your gardens blow 
For Lydia comes to-day; 
Of all the words that 1 46 know, 
I have but this to say. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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OUT OF THE SOUTH. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


A MIGRANT song-bird J, 
Out of the blue, between the sea and the sky, 
Landward blown on bright, untiring wings; 
Out of the South I fly, 
Urged by some vague str ~ge force of Destiny, 
To where the young -vheat springs, 
And the maize . “gins to grow, 
And the clover .ds to blow. 


I have sought, 

In far wild groves below the tropic line, 

To lose old memories of this land of mine; 
I have fought 

This vague, mysterious power that flings me forth 
Into the North; 

But allin vain. When flutes of April blow 

The immemorial longing lures me, and [ go. 


I go, I go, 
The sky above, the sea below, 
And [ know not by what sense | keep my way, 
Slow winoowing the ether night and day; 
Yet ever to the same green, ftagrant maple grove, 
Where I shall swing and sing beside my love, 
Some irresistible impulse bears me on, 
Through starry dusks and rosy mists of dawn, 
And flames of noon and purple films of rain: 
And the strain 
Of mighty winds hurled roaring back and forth, 
Between the caverns of the reeling earth, 
Cannot bewilder me. 
I know that I shall see, 
Just at the appointed time, the dogwood blow, 
And hear the willows rustle and the mill stream flow. 


The very bough that best 
Shall hold a perfect nest, 
Now bursts its buds and spills its keen perfume, 
And the violets are in bloom, 
Beside the bowlder, lichen- grown and gray, 
Where [ shall perch and pipe, 
Till the dewberries are ripe, 
And our brood has flown away, 
Anx the empty nest swings high 
Between the flowing tides of grass and the dreamy violet 
sky. 


I come, I come ! 
Bloom, O cherry, peach and plum ! 
Bubble brook, and rustle corn and rye ! 
Falter not, O Nature, nor will I. 
Give me thy flower and fruit, 
And I'll blow for thee my flute; 
Pl blow for thee my flute so sweet and clear, 
5 ea This year, 
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' No more aloft shall guide me in my course, 
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And many and many a blooming coming year, 
Till this strange force. 


High over weltering billows and dark woods, 
Over Mississippi’s looped and tangled floods, 
Over the hills of Tennessee, 
And old Kentucky’s greenery, 
In sun, in night, in clouds, and forth 
Out of the South into the North, 
To the spot where first the ancestral nest was swung, 
Where first the ancestral song was sung, 
Whose shadowy strains still ravish me 
With immemorial melody. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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BY ARTHUR SYMONS. 





O Is it death or life e 

That sounds like something strangely known 
In this subsiding out of strife, 

This slow sea-monotoue?. 


A sound, scarce heard through sleep, 
Murmurous as the August bees 

That fill the forest hollows deep 
About the roots of trees. 


O is it life or death, 
O is it hope or memory, 

That quiets all things with this breath 
Of the eternal sea? 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


“THE FIELD IS THE WORLD.” 
VOICES FROM MISSION STATIONS. 








THE PRESSING NEEDS OF MISSIONS IN CHINA, 
AFRICA, INDIA, JAPAN, TURKEY AND 
OTHER LANDS. 





“ GO TEACH ALL NATIONS.”’ 


“ LO, 1AM WITH YOU ALWAY, EVEN UNTO THE END OF 
THE WORLD.” 





LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES OF THE AMERICAN 
’ BOARD. 





WE give herewith letters from mission stations in all 
parts of the werld. We asked for these reports of op- 
portunities and needs in order that the churches might 
know why they have been so earnestly exhorted to in- 


Board. These letters give facts of momentous impor- 
tance—such as should stir the missionary zeal of the 
Christians of this land to larger sacrifices for the spread 
-of the Gospel: "We do not remember ever to have seen 
elsewhere a series of such letters right from the field of 
conflict, They are worthy of every Christian’s ‘careful 
attention. 


The letters are from the follo ving missionaries: 





Next year, 


crease their offerings to the Treasury of the American 


Misstonaries. Stations. 
J.P. McNaughton:.....:.......:... Isparta, Turkey. 
Dee CNN 5650 ov vncancdsicnodds Samokov, Turkey. 
ee Te ae Philippopolis,South Bulgaria. 


i et 
“UNLESS RE-INFORCED SOON OUR KINGDOM 


WILL BE TAKEN FROM US.” 


To THE Ep!ToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir :—Your letter of March 25th, and Tue In- 

DEPENDENT containing those stirring ‘‘ appeals for en- 

larged contributions to the Board,” reached us by our last 

courier from the coast, and I gladly respond by return 

mail, I cannot express the joy and gratitude of my 

heart as I have read some of these appeals from promi- 

nent leaders and pastors at home, for they indicate, it 

seems to me,a distinct and long-hoped-for advance in 

the missionary spirit of the Church, If the churches in 

the homeland, as a body, could only get a glimpse of the 

terrible moral.and spiritual condition of these heathen 

people on the one hand, and on the other the ocean- 

wide disparity between the workers on the field and the 

work to be done, and then if they could pause in their 
self-seeking and money-getting long enough to hear the 

words of the Master: ‘‘Go teach all nations,” I believe 
the contributions to the American Board would be 
counted at once by millions and not. by hundreds of 
thousands as now,and other missionary boards would 
be similarly blessed. 

But I must not expatiate, tho I could fill many pages 
showing the pressing need that is upon us. Below I 
put only the needs of this one station of our mission; 
but the same is true of eur other station at Fen Chou- 
fu, sixty miles distant, except that there is only one 
man to do it all, tho one or two more are preparing for 
workthere. A good physician is a present necessity. 

1. We need both men and women, sent at once, to begin 
to do our work successfully and properly. Our field is 
not large in area, but itis needy. At least four families, 
besides several single ladies, are required for the work 
now, and this need will increase as we go on. The 
writer is the only male missionary able to use the lan- 
guage in this station, and bis parish is twenty miles 
square, with a population of more than a quarter of a 
‘million probably, at least 300,000! A little thought will 
suggest the utter impossibility of ever reaching a tithe 
of this great number in this way. 

We have just lost.a noble missionary in the person 
of the Rev. F. Price, who has been compelled to leave 
on account of ill-health. This is something that is con- 
stantly occurring on the mission fields, and often, as in 
this case, it doubles the duties of those who have already 
more on their hands than they can attend to. The 
one lady missionary who is able to use the language 
has charge of the boys’ school which, if there were 
more workers, might be increased many fold, and this 
takes all her time and strength, so there is no one to 
visit among the women—a work that would richly pay 
any woman who would take it up. 

At present one of the most important and hopeful de- 
partments of our work has to be almost wholly neg- 
lected—I mean regular and systematic visitation of the 
large towns and villages in our district. No kind of 
work is more promising or enjoyable, but we have to 
content ourselves with an occasional visit. Two good 
men could spend all their time in this county alone—and 
then not average more than three daysin the year in 
one village., There is a vast region all around us which 
has yet scarcely been visited by the missionary, much 
less worked. We need at least two families here in 
Tai Ku, and two more to open new work around us. 

I have implied that others are here preparing for the 
work. These are Dr. and Mrs. Goldsbury, who came 
out last year. They will make excellent workers; but 
it will be at least two years before they can be of much 

help in the evangelistic work, and the present indica- 
tions are that before that time comes the medical work 
will have grown to such proportions that the Doctor 
will have little time or strength for other work, which 
is the object of it all. 

To put the whole in a single sentence: With a flour- 
ishing boys’ school on our hands, which our teacher says 
could easily be increased ten-fold; with a street chapel 
opened on one of the principal streets of the city, which 
might be filled every day in the week with a crowd of 
attentive listeners; with a population in this city and its 
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have yet heard the Gospel: with more than a hundred 
towns and villages which, including the city, have a 
population of a quarter of a million, all open to the Gos- 


pe!; with opportunities for opening Opium Refuges in™ 


many of these places where hundreds can be taught, so 
that each shall have one month’s continuous instruction; 
with many Chinese homes now open for the first time, 
through the influence of the school, to the lady mission- 
ary: with hundreds of medical patients coming to us 


who need to hear the Gospel from our lips; with a well- 


attended domestic chapel every Sabbath; and lastly, 
with a great region beyond us all untouched—and one 
man and his wife for it all!—I say if this dovs not con- 
stitute an appeal for more men and means, then I am 
unable to conceive of circumstances that do. One word 
more: It is my conviction that unless we are reinforced 
so that we can do the work properly, very soon, *‘ our 
kingdom will be taken from us and given to others.” 
Yours very respectfully, D. H. Capp, 
SHanst Mission, Tar Kv, CuHtna, May 28th, 1690. 


THE WORK THAT IS “OVER AGAINST MY OWN 

* HOUSE.” 

To THe EpITtorR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—The work which especially fills my time is 
that of book publication. 1. The need is very great for 
funds for printing in Turkey: 

(a) Because a bright Christian boy, within two years 
after he begins to read books at all. will have read over 
and over every clean book that exists in Turkey in his 
own language, if you leave out of account books of ref- 
erence. Shall he next read the unclean books? 

(b) Because the mission has the first place in the book- 
trade in wide markets which native publishers rarely 
reach. But competition will take away this hard won 
vantage ground if the mission is not to publish fresh 
and attractive and healthy books to forestall the Devil’s 
literature. 

(c) Because the mission publications go into the bun- 
dreds of houses where the preacher would not be re- 
ceived. 

(d) Because the books being sold, and that for more 
than cost price, each dollar given to publication prints 
its book and then comes back to print another. 

2. Again, the need presses for compassion upon the 
works begun in Western Turkey, and builded during 
many years with prayers and tears, lest they be broken 
in pieces. 

Who would break these fair works to pieces, do you 
ask? 

Two mighty groups: First; the avowed enemie: of 
Christ among the rulers of Turkey, who strain every 
nerve to stop the progress of the Gospel work by devis- 
ing excuses for closing preaching-places and schools, 
and for arresting sales of Christian books. Srcond, the 
careless friends of Christ in America, who are not 
giving as the Lord hath prospered them, and so force the 
American Board to stop the progress of the work by 
smiting these same preaching-places, schools and publi- 
cation enterprises with an exceeding heavy and dreadful 
instrument of destruction, called retrenchment. Unless, 
dear friends. you have compassion on the work now in 
progress, of fostcring native evangelical institutions into 
permanency, then at early dawn of the New Year’s day, 
1891, a fifth part of the work in Western Turkey will be 
crushed under this retrenchment. The ruins of such 
works are one in quality, whether the destructive blow 
was dealt by Christian Americans or Moslem Turks, 

Truly yours, H. O. Dwiaat. 
WESTERN TURKEY MISSION, CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY, April 9th, 1890. 


WITH OUR PRESENT RESOURCES WE CANNOT 
ENLARGE. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—The stirring appeal in THE INDEPENDENT 
for a double revenue for the American Board has sent a 
thrill through many a missionary heart. The Lord is 
moving an unusual number cf persons to volunteer for 
the foreign missionary service. Without a large increase 
of funds this will necessitate a diminishing of native 
laborers, and this would be a calamity; so I believe that 
THE INDEPENDENT was equally moved from above to 
make this appeal, which surely will bring a generous re- 
sponse. Thus we have another token that God is pre- 
paring the way for a marked and rapid extension of his 
kingdom. When the Church fulfills her part in the great 
commission to evangelize the world, can there be any 
doubt that God will co-operate by a great outpouring of 
his Soirit? 

In this field we.do not need a large increase of funds. 
We have from the first kept the idea of self-support at 
the front; but the increase of poverty all about us is 
greater than the growth of our congregations. Self- 
support can be fully attained only when divine showers 
shall water the seed sown, and there shall be a large 
ingathering. With our present resources we cannot plan 
for enlargement. We are even dropping some of our 


smalier out stations; but it isa hard thing to turn our 
backs upon hungry souls, altho they may be few. 

Some of the reasons for 4n increase of aid in this field 
are: 

1, To strengthen the things which remain. Decay in 
one part depresses the whole. 








2. New places are calling for men, but we cannot heed 
the call. 


worship are needed; in some the school-room is used for 


raise objections. In many, an old dwelling-house is 
used; and aside from the inconvenience and unsuitable- 
ness of such places, there is a loss of prestige in the con- 
trast with the mosques and Pus of the other relig- 
ious communities. 

4. While we do not intend to draw young men into 
the ministry by pecuniary motives, the drift of young 
men away from the thinning ranks of the ministry, 
along wish the large immigration to America. makes it 
evident that there must be something of an increase in 
salaries. 

5. Eupbrates College, located here, has had an im- 
mense influence in stimulating education throughout all 
this part of the country, where formerly there was prac- 
tically no education at all. More than twenty thousand 
dollars are needed to complete the endowment. A debt 
of two thousand dollars still remains upon its last build- 
ing. A few scholarships, yielding annually from fifteen 
to thirty dollars, would be very useful, and also a build- 
ing for the Christian Association. An increase of influ- 
ence demands an increase of means. Ite leadership can 
be maintained only by steady progress; this calls for 
money, but not one-tenth of what a similar institution 
in America would require. The needs of the other 
stations in the Eastern Turkey Mission are not the same 
in detail as ours at Harput, but they are just as real. 


H. N. BARNUM. 
EASTERN TURKEY Mission, Hagput, April 28th, 1890. 


A PRESSING NEED FOR MEN IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I find on record the following calls for rein- 
forcements, all made in, or previous to, the year 1888: 

(1) To man existing stations, four married men, one phy- 
sician and six young ladies. Of these there have been re- 
ceived one family, one unmarried man and one young lady. 
Another lady is under appointment, and a physician is in 
view. Meanwhile there has been lost by removal and 
death one family and a physician. 

(2) To open new stations. At least four new families, 
which alsoimplies not less than two young ladies. 

Each ordained missionary now on the ground has a 
parish of from 10,000 to 30.000 souls scattered over an 
area as large as one-third of the State of Massachusetts. 
And each of the four who are called for would have an 
equally large field. And then only the most strategic 
points in our immediate vicinity would be occupied. 
Notbing is said of the ‘‘ Regions Beyond.” 

It goes without the saying, therefore, that our ‘‘ press- 
ing and immediate need” is MEN to carry the Gospel to 
the THOUSANDS whom the PRESENT FORCE of the mission 
CANNOT HOPE to REACH for YEARS tc come, if EVER. 

Thanking you for your favor and for the service you 
are rendering the cause so dear te the hearts of us all, I 
am, on behalf of the mission, yours most sincerely, 

WFSLEY M. STOVER. 
WEstT CENTRAL AFRICA MISSION, BAILUNDD, June 8d, 1690. 








‘*THE EFFORTS MUST BE SWIFT AND EARNEST.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Your appeal for doubling the contributions 
to the American Board has a joyful ring to the mission- 
aries in the field. _We have called long and loud for re- 
inforcements, but have seen the number of workers 
grow less, and the already heavy burdens grow heavier 
to those that remained. And yet the work has gone 
forward, not backward. The Church has grown in 
numbers and power. Christian thought is permeating 
the heathen population. The young people are showing 
a desire for education, and in scores of places new sta- 
tions and schools might be started under native evan- 
gelists, if we only had money—and it does not require a 
great deal at each place—and a few more men. So 
much for our own field as it is. 

But what shall I say for the wider fields beyond, the 
open doors inviting us to enter and conquer in Imman- 
ual’s name? 

History is making fast in South Africa to-day. The 
months as they pass witness significant political changes, 
all pointing to one ultimate result—the evolution of a 
mighty empire extending from ocean to ocean, and 
from the Cape to the Zambesi and beyond—an empire 
in which the English race, language and laws shall be 
dominant. In this empire of the future, now crystaliz- 
ing before our eyes, what place are the native races to 
bold? Are they to be overwbelmed and swept away by 
the flood of lust, intemperance and other vices of a gain- 
loving foreign population; or are they to be lifted into 
civilization and Coristianity? This question will find 
its answer in the missionary efforts expended. But the 
efforts must be swift and earnest; for while the evolu- 
tion of such an empire as we have indicated opens wide 
the door to the Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ, which 
alone can save and elevate these native races, it also 
gives entrance to forces tending to ruin and destroy 
them, and be sure these forces will be swift and earnest, 
It is the day now, but ‘‘ the night cometb.” 





Yours in the work, H. D. GoonEnovan. 
ZULU Mission, ADAMS, Natal, SovTH AFBIOA, May 20th, 1990. 


8. In many of: ‘our sixty out-stations better houses of ; 


worship, and to this the Governthent is beginning to. 





“A LONG LIST OF NEEDS.” 


To TAR EpiTor OF THE INDEPENDENT: = 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter of March 26th I am 

‘happy to reply with a long list of needs. — 
. Asa preface leg me say that my work lies first in the 
city of Bombay, where I have special charge (a) of the 
evangelistic work, and (b) the editing of our weekly re. 
ligious paper, the Dnyanodaya, and J am the managing 
editor of both it and a shonthly magazine edited by Mrs, 
E.‘S..Hume. } 

2. I superintend a district forty miles south of Bom. 
bay, called Roha. Here I have alarge Anglo-vernacular 
school, four village schools and one girls’ school. There 
are here two preachersand a Bible woman. 

8. I superintend work in a district 700 miles north of 
Bombay, at Zalitpur, N. W. P. The reason of this dis. 
tant connection is that a few young men came to Bom- 
bay from there, became Christians, returned, and ip. 
structed their friends. Their connection with our Bom- 
bay church has been very close, hence I go there each 
year to instruct and to baptize new converts. This field 
is supported by the Bombay cburch as a home mission- 
ary work. There is here a Christian community of 
forty-five, a catechist and a school with a Christian 
teacher. These are the principal spheres of my work. 

Now as to the needs of my work, all of which are 
urgent, commencing with the least expensive: 

1, A baby organ for use in my Roha field. 

2. Sciopticon slides of Scripture scenes for the Roha 
field. 

8. Money for a school-house to accommodate the large 
school at Roha; about $2,000. 

4. Money for a church builiing at Roha, $600. 

5. Money for a school-house at Zalitpur, $150. 

6. Money for a building to accommodate the boarding- 
school just started at Roha, $250. 

7. Over and above what.the Board has allowed me for 
1890 and ’91, I want $100 to support two Bible women 
for Roha. 

& Also $500 a year to carry on medical work at Roha. 

9. Also $150 a year for the boarding-school at Roha. 

10. Also $159 for the support of two catechists in the 
city of Bombay. 

11. Also $300 for opening four new schools among the 
villages of the Roha district. 

12. Also $50 for another school for the children of 
Christians in the Zalitpur district. 

18. Perbaps less urgent but in order to save a yearly 
drain on the funds of the Board, I would like a sum of 
$10,000 as an endowment fund for the Dnyanodaya. 
The Christian community is as yet small and poor, and 
also in order that the Hindus may subscribe to the 
paper, the subscription rate is put far below the cost, 
This involves a large yearly expenditure on the part of 
the Board, which I should like to have met by an en- 
dowment fund. I send you a specimen of the paper. 

Under God’s favor our work is expanding. The 
necessity of meeting this natural grewth is great. Do 
what you can to help us, Yours truly, 


J. E. ABBOTT, 
MARATHI MISSION, KODAIKANAL, INDIA, May 12th, 1890. 


JAPAN'S NEEDS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir:—Just now there are signs of trouble in Japan. 
The existing treaties are felt as a standing injustice 
toward an independent nation, and there 1s wide dissatis- 
faction with the proposed revised treaties. On this, the 
weightiest question the statesmen of Japan have tosettle, 
Cabinet after Cabinet has come to an end, and, within a 
few days, a cablegram has announced another new Cab- 
inet. Thedislike of foreigners is undoubtedly increas- 
ing, and is felt even in the missionary ranks. 

Yet last year saw an increase of about six thousand 
Protestant Christians, and there are several cities of im- 
portance, the Coristians of which are asking us to send 
them missionaries. UHere, then, is one need. So long as 
our Japanese friends ask for new missionaries to work 
with them in new stations, we believe that no political ais- 
turbances and no superficial anti-foreign feeling should 
cause us to halt. The hatred to foreigners may possibly 
deepen to such an extent as to cramp and even prevent 
for a time aggressive work. but we need to make prep- 
aration to go ahead aa soon as the causes of disturbance 
are removed. It takes about three years to acquire the 
language and get familiar with the customs and kabits 
of the people. There are eight or nine places that need 
twenty new missionaries, and we have pledged all the 
influence of our mission to secure the needed men and 
women. These twemty persons will need about $800 
each; to take them with their outfits to Japan, $16,000. 
They must have houses, which, with grounds, will cost 
about $2,500 each—$50.000. 

Besides these large needs, there are others peculiar to 
Japan, which we do not like to ask our Board to 
meet. We believe that the wisest missionary policy is 
to give all the leading places in every branch of work to 
the Japanese. The real heads of boys’ and girls’ schools, 
of churches, of the missionary society, of publication 
work and of Bible distribution, if early and permanent 
success is sought for, must be capable and earnest Jap- 
anese Christians and not foreign missionaries. It is, 





therefore, necessary that the leaders of Christian work 
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should be educated not only in Japan, but that they 
should go to the States for such courses of study and 
for contact with such men and women as will best fit 
them for the immense work of molding the Christian 
institutions of a great nation. We, therefore, are 
heartily in sympathy with the plan to encourage the 
ablest English-speaking pastors, the professors in 
schools connected with us, and young ladies who show 
marked success in teaching, to go to the States for such 
courses of study as will give them power and promi- 
nence in their life-work. There are four such pastors 
and professors now at Yale. One young lady goes to 
Wellesley this summer; Mount Holyoke receives two 
more. And one professor at Kioto is planning to start 
as soon a8 we can secure the needed money. 

Since Japan is Japan, and not some other place, this 
method of putting our work upon a strong and abiding 
basis seems to be absolutely essential. The young men 
and women who are asking from our great Christian in- 
stitutions of learning the privilege of brief courses of 
study, are all tried persons with a life-work already 
entered upon. Not one of them is an adventurer, not 
one could be induced to remain in the States. “If the 
great and wealthy United States—our nearest. neighbor 
—will only give us twu or three years of study in her 
renowned seats of learning, we will return to live as 
our people live and to join with them in giving the 
blessings of the Gospel to all our nation.” This is the 
thought of many of the ablest young men and women 
of Japan who have consecrated their lives to Christ, 
The $400 or so needed for each one will permanently 
add to the power of the leaders in the churches and 
Christian schools of Japan. 

There is one more need that should be forced upon 
the attention of pastors and their peoples. It takes now 
about twenty days to go from New York to Japan, and 
ten or twenty days there would enable one to see the 
Christian work of all Central Japan, covering a region 
of five hundred miles. We want more churches to send 
their pastors out here, and more laymen of means to 
visit us in order that they may see with thee own eyes 
the methods of missionary work and the results; that 
they may receive the welcome of the churches and may 
be able, on returning, to say: ‘‘ Now we believe, not be- 
cause of some one’s saying it, but because we have seen 
it ourselves.” One gentleman, who had given $200 
to a certain object, afterward visited Japan. The Cnris- 
tians gave him, in gratitude, a grand reception and a 
Japanese feast. They put forward their English speak- 
ers and told him of their successes and their plans. The 
next day he, without solicitation, was pleased to add 
$1,000 to his former gift. 

These, then, are some of our needs—money in gener- 
ous gifts to the Board to send out new missionaries and 
enlarge the field of labor. Money to supplement the 
Board’s broad work by aiding young men and women 
who are to be the future heads of Christian institutions 
in Japan. And we want pastors and their leading church- 
members to come out here and gain, by personal contact 
with every department of work, such a knowledge of 
missionary methods and results as shall enable them to 
make the missionary cause a living reality. 

Yours truly, J. H. DEFOREsT. 

NoRTHERN JAPAN MISSION, SENDAI, 


“SOULS PERISHING FOR LACK OF THE LORDS 
MONEY.” 





Te THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Thanks for that appeal for larger contri- 
butions to the funds of the American Board. Our mis- 
sion has just been informed that its ‘‘regular estimates,” 
not including certain things that we are not permitted 
to reduce, must be seventeen and one-half per cent. be- 
low those of last year. With this information comes 
your inquiry: ‘* What have you to say, if anyti.ug, 
about the increasing need in your own field?” At that 
time the laborers in the Cesarea field, American and 
native, were in the midst of their annual conference. 
It consisted of ten ordained men and twenty other dele- 
gates, representing thirty-six congregations distributed 
over aterritory of 45,000 square miles. We examined 
carefully the merits and the needs of every school and 
every congregation. In some cases an advance on the 
part of the people demanded an advance on the part of 
the Board. When our list was completed, we found that 
it was twenty-five per cent. above our limit. All were 
agreed that every thing asked was necessary. Still we 
are “under authority.” One-fourth of our estimates 
must be transferred to ‘‘contingents”—a doubtful list; 
for our “regular” estimates must be brought to or be- 
low the figure named by the Prudential Committee. 
Without much difficulty three out-stations were selected 
that it was deemed proper under such pressure to trans- 
fer to“ contingents.” This made a little more than one- 
third of the necessary reduction. A very little more 
was found that it was felt might be transferred. All 
were appalled at the thought of going further. Still a 
necessity was upon us. We have six churches. These 
we passed by as not to be disturbed, Then we took our 
alphabvtical list of out-stations and, after various plans 





tions, with an aggregate population of 14,800, a church 
membership of 128, schools with 361 pupils and congre- 
gations amounting to 430 hearers, on an average. 
Their contributions the last year amounted to $461.12. 
Is all this work to be stopped? It is all transferred to 
**contingents”; and the last year almost no such esti- 
mates were granted. Unless there is a large advance in 


we did not attempt to put into the first list. Eleven 


This all goes into the doubtful list. 


funds of the Board are such that the Turkish missions 
must be seriously crippled even in the work thus begun, 
unless there is a liberal advance in contributions.: But 
let no one forget the fact that ‘‘ there remaineth yet 
very much land to be possessed.” A few weeks ago 
Cesarea station made a formal appeal for means to en- 
able it to occupy three large towas in the ancient 
Lycaomia. One of these, Konia, the Iconium of Acts 
xiii, 51, was occupied as an out-station from 1878 to 
1884. Finally, under the pressure for reduction, it was 
abandoned. We do not cease to pray for the few breth- 
ren there, and feel that the post ought to be re-occu- 
pied. One, at least, of our missionary circle can hardly 
speak of Konia and the sad condition of our friends 
there without tears. Weask the Board to add $660 tu 
the limits of our estimates that we may renew the work 
in Lycaomia, occupying three important centers. The 
Foreign Secretary has replied very kindly, saying that 
he thiaks a special ‘‘ appeal in the Herald for the means 
to enter and fairly occupy the field” should be made. 
He adds: ‘‘ At any rate, I think we should be culpably 
negligent if we did not make this earnest effort, and 
make it at once.” 

Missionaries do not liketo complain. They very much 
prefer to tell of their joys. But they have sorrows and 
shed bitter tears. One of the hardest things to endure 
is the sight of precious souls perishing for lack of a lit- 
tle of the Lord’s money. In his good providence our 
brethren in the churches in America are made stewards 
of a very large quantity of thatmoney. May they “‘pro- 
vide liberal things so that their servants, the mission- 
aries, together with their fellow-laborers, may rejoice 
with them in a greatly enlarged work; and, with God’s 
blessing, in a most liberal harvest. May we all so meet 
the obligations laid upon us by the Master that we shall 
each one of hear that plaudit: *‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant,” is the prayer of 

Your fellow-laborer, W. A. FARNSWORTH. 


WESTERN TURKEY MISSION, CESAREA, May 3d, 1890. 


TEN-YEAR MEN FOR JAPAN. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEAENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—In your letter of date March 25th, you say: 
‘*Tell us what you need as of pressing and immediate 
importance.” 
I need for this year an additional $500 in order to carry 
on and slightly enlarge the evangelistic work of the 
Kobe station field. The opportunities for work are bet- 
ter now in my field than at any time last year. At the 
spring association of our churches of this prefecture, of 
which Kobe is the capital, the question of employing 
Christian students from our Kioto school for summer 
work in unopened cities and townsof this prefecture was 
discussed. The thirteen pastors and evangelists and other 
delegates from the churches all favored the plan, but 
said: ‘‘ We are raising all the money we possibly can 
now, and the price of rice and all other articles is so 
high and going higher, that we cannot see how we can 
raise the four-tenths needed for this special work.” I 
might also have said: ‘‘And I do not see where the six- 
tenths that the station gives in aid of such work is to 
come from, as all the allowance for the year is already 
promised for the ordinary work;” but I said nothing of 
thesort. I hoped that the Lord would provide. 
It became evident that the vote would be in the nega- 
tive. Mr. Osada, pastor of the Tamon church, rose up 
and said: ‘* Brethren, we are all in favor of doing this 
special work. The foreigners say that ‘ where there is a 
will there is a way.’ We can raise the four-tenths 
needed. I have a clock in my house for which I paid 
four dollars. I will sell it, and the money shall go for 
this work. Besides, we all have extra clothing or other 
things. Let us sell these, and there will be money 
enough!” The vote, when taken, was in the affirmative. 
I want the $500 now to make up the six-tenths of the 
sum needed for this special summer work, as well as for 
slightly enlarging some of the regular work. 
This for money. 
Now for men and women, involving money. As a 
matter of ‘‘ pressing and immediate importance,” I need 
two married couples and two ladies to occupy Matsuya- 


the receipts of the Board, we see very little reason for | Shikoku. This city has a population of 31, 


hope. the capital of a prefecture. The population of the pre- 
But there were other very important. estimates that | fecture is about 800,000. 


city of a prefecture which has a population of about one 
million people, 

I want two married couples and two ladies for Taka- 
mateu, also on the Island of Shikoku, This city hasa 
population of 38,000; it is the capital of a prefecture 
which has a population of about 800,000. 

T want one family and two ladies for Kéchi, also in 
, and is 


We have a church in each of these cities, but the work 


places applied for help in building new places of wor- | needs the preserce of a missionary. Each of these 
ship, or in improving old ones. The whole amount that | cities is the brain of its prefecture. The schools are 
is needed is $6,546. Of this the people propose help to | there, the leaders of the people are there; the live 
the amount of $2,750. The rest ($3,796) they will raise. | Christian influence must also be there. 


I have worked these fields from Kobe since I opened 


It will be observed that all that has been said has | them. [ have now enough to do inthis one prefecture of 
reference to work now in hand. The demands on the | over a million people, of which Kobe isthe capital. I 


have urged and entreated over and over again for years 
for workers in these fields, and I am well-nigh dis- 
couraged. Fields that I have laboriously opened, other 
bodies are entering and reaping the fruits of our 
labors. It is enough to make one heart sick. This 
need and work are of pressing and immediate impor- 
tance. 

I trust that your INDEPENDENT (!) call may prove to 
be a blast from the trumpet of the living God, which 
shall send new energy thrilling through the souls of our 
churches, theological students and young ministers, 
and set them to work for the wide world as never 
before. Yours very heartily J. L. ATKINgON. 
JAPAN MIssIoNn, Kose, April 24th, 1890. ~- 


P.S.—Why noi send eut ten-year men to Japan? Peo- 
ple can begin work the day they land in Japan. They 
do not have to wait five years for tongue and ears to 
grow. Then atthe expiration of the ten years let such as 
wish to retire do so honorably—without shadow or sus- 
picion at home. More will come now, and more will 
be apt to spend their livesin the service; certainly the 
proportion of those staying permanently would be as 
large as now. I should like to see this plan tried. 

JI.L. 8. 
“SOME IMMEDIATE AND PRESSING NEEDS.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Your communication of the 26th uit., asking 
for avery brief statement of what our field needs as of 
pressing and immediate importance, is just to-day re- 
ceived. In reply I mention a few things that seem to us 
urgent, and which we believe the Prudential Committee 
is prepared to approve if the necessary means can be 
secured. 

And first, I would mention enlargement in the Mosul 
section of our field. The work has languished there for 
years for lack of energetic pushing. The situation now 
seems ripe fora vigorous forward movement. This calls 
for organization and equipment as a distinct station. 
The mission has twice approved a request for $5,000 fer 
missionary residence, but the Prudential Committee has 
not been able as yet to grant it. Another missionary 
family is needed, and at least one single lady to be asso- 
ciated with the Ainslies. This would involve an annual 
charge of $1,237 for salaries. A training-class should be 
organized to prepare helpers for work in the adjaeent 
villages; this would involve an annual expense of at 
least $300. 

Turning now to the northern part of the field, there is 
urgent need of an associate for Miss Pratt in field werk 
for the women; also an associate for Miss Nutting in the 
schools, involving an annual charge of $660 for salaries. 
Four young men graduate from the theological course 
this summer, for whom no provision bas yet been made, 
Three hundred dollars a year is needed to support tham 
in the field. There is an opening for schools ih Nisibin 
and vicinity—an opening wedge for the Gospel. Two 
should be started at once, involving an annual charge of 
at least $150. 

Requests have been approved by the mission for aid to 
the churches in Mardin and Midyat in seeuring larger 
chapel accommodations—for the former $880 and for 
the latter $330, but the Committee has not been able to 





grant them. 
In recapitulation, we need at once: 
For missionary residences, Mosul... .... 35.000 
More missionaries, annual salaries...... $1,807 


Wative helpers, evangelists and teachers 
(the men will be ready in 3 mos.), annu- 


yp GIORATHO.... oc cccrcccsccccsscoecee voce 450 
Aid in builaing chapels.................. 1,210 
One expenditure ............... $6,210 and annually $2,347 


This is simply a statement of some of the more imme- 
diate and pressing needs. It were easy to dilate upen 
the urgency of these, or to extend the list. 

Very sincerely yours, WIL C. DEwm. 

EASTERN TURKEY MISSION, MARDIN, April 28th, 1590. 





MANY MORE MISSIONARIES WANTED IN INDIA, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of March 26th is before me, and 
I hasten to send a brief reply. Ihave read with great 
interest the letters in THER INDEPBNDENT of March 20th 





had been suggested, the decision was reached to begin | ma, on the Island of Shikoku, For the present the place | and 27th, calling for a large advance in the contribe- 


at the lower end of the list and strike off in order till the | is being held by one brave little sister, Miss Gunnison. 





tions to the American Board. And now you ask the 





nec essary reduction was made, ‘his took five out-sta- | Matsuyama has a population of 30,000; it is the capital | missionaries: ‘“What have you tosay?”’ I say: 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[August 7, 1890. 
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*1. God speed every effort to increase the number of 
earnest laborers of the American Board and their effi- 
ciency; for such increase means Christ glorified and 
souls saved. : 

2. One year ago, a letter of Dr. Clark asked the 
Marathi Mission: *‘How many men are imperatively 
needed in your mission at the present time?’ In reply 
we sent a list of stations and districts that need to be 
re-inforced and the number of men and women needed 
for them at once. This list includessix ordained men 
and three single ladies. Or, as we hope the missionaries 
will be married, six men and nine women for the 
Marathi Mission—and this to carry on efficiently the 
work in hand. Of these fifteen, one lady has been sent 
out, and we now hear that one-to-be-married mission- 
ary is under an appointment. The remaining five or 
seven are still wanting, and wanted. 

8. We need the means greatly to increase the number 
of our primary Christian schools in the rural districts. 
Until within a few years the people would not have 
these schools. But now in many places ttey are asking 
for them. A neat little school house and Cbristian 
teacher’s house, costing in all some $400 or $500 (often 
less even)—the school-house to be used on the Sabbath 
for Sabbath school and other services—such schools 
may be indefinitely multiplied in the villages if we have 
the means to build the houses, and educate more 
teachers. And they prove a most helpful Christian 
agency. At first they must be supplied free, but gradu- 
ally the people will learn their value and be ready to pay 
for them. 

4, Toextend our work in the large districts nominally 
occupied, but only partially worked, six more mission- 
aries could well be employed and have fruitful fields 
as soon as they can master the language and be ready 
for effective service. 

5. Medical missionaries, ladies und gentlemen, are 
always at a premium. 

6. If any are disposed to ask, How is it that,in view of 
the great number of missionaries sent out by so many 
societies, India is still so poorly supplied? let them re- 
member that India in extent is equal to about forty 
States of the size of Ohio, and that all the missionaries 
now here could only scantily supply three or four such 
states. But India belongs to Christ, and may the 
Church take it for him in this last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Yours sincerely, L. BISSELL, 
Missionary of the Marathi Mission of the Am. Board. 


MARATHI Mission, AHMEDNAGAR, INDIA, May Ist, 1890. 





A FEW PRESSING OBJECTS. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Yours of March 25th came to hand three 
days ago. Four urgent objects are the following, all 
at present impracticable for lack of money: 

1. Aleppo.—A summary of the whole case was pub- 
lished as an editorial in THE INDEPENDENT after Dr. 
Ward's visit to these regions in November, 1884. For 
six years this urgent case has been passed by, and our 
churches have assumed so muchthe more to answer 
for in the day when the souls of Aleppo are required of 
this generation. An additional $600 would allow us to 
begin work at once. Probably $3,500 annually would 
cover all that can be used profitably there for years, in- 
cluding salaries of American laborers. The Bible So- 
ciety is ready to co-operate heartily, and has already 
entered the field. Now, why should not some wealthy 
Christian or church take this upon themselves as a reg- 
ular yearly gift, above what they regularly pay already, 
and thus have the personal happiness of feeling that 
they have been the means as much as the missionary of 
enlightening this dark city? Some time a new church 
will be necessary, but not yet. 

2. Alexandretta, the port of Aleppo. This is grow- 
ing considerably and is very dark and dead spiritually. 
No missionary is needed here, as the missionary. in 
charge of this field can do all the guiding that is neces- 
sary. Laborers can be found at once, if only we had 
the cash. The amount necessary for preacher, teacher 
and rent (which is very high here) is about $450 per 
annum, with probability of speedy dimunition through 
the process of self-support. Here is a good chance for 
some person or church, who are not strong enough to 
shoulder so large a burden as Aleppo in addition to what 
they already give. 

3. A young lady for Kessab to push educational work. 
Additional annual cost would be $400. 

4.*A good boys’ high schoool for Urfa. There is a 
large church here, but long continued trouble with 
locusts, etc., has broken down much of the financial 
strength of the church, the members of which are 
directly or indirectly entirely dependent on the agri- 
cultural interest for their support. One hundred and 
fifty dollars per year for five years would, I think, 
accomplish this end. 

We have not included pressing objects which have 
been already once asked of the Board.’ When the above 
short list finds takers, we shall be very glad to present 
you with a second list of wants. Yours, 

©. 8. SANDERS, 


CENTRAL TURKEY Mission, AInTAS, May 5th, 1890, 





NEEDS OF THE OSAKA FIELD. 


To THE EprTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of March 25th came to hand by 
the last mail, making inquiry as to the immediate needs 
of our field. As you wish “‘ testimony ” or statements 
**in brief,” I will give them in respect to our station: 

I. The hospital has a debt of 1,600 en, and we wish to 
put up an addition to give a better operating-room and 
more room for patients that will cost some 500 en. 

II, The girls’ school has a debt of about 3,000 en that 
we are trying hard to diminish somewhat, so as to have 
less interest to pay. : 

III. The boys’ school has a debt of over 1,000 en that 
we are trying hard to pay off for the same reasons. 

These three items are things for which we do not ask 
appropriations from the Board. But we should only 
be too glad to have any one who feels disposed to con- 
tribute toward any one or allof them. Especially for 
the hospital, as I am personally interested in this. Hav- 
ing to pay the interest on the debt keeps down our be- 
nevolent work, and the surgery we have to do demands a 
more commodious place todo itin. I will send you a 
report of the medical part of my work last year, that 
you may see something of the scope and amount of it, 

IV. And lastly, that for which we do ask appropria- 
tions from the Board, to meet the extra expense of 
opening up a new station, or sub-station, at Tsu, in the 
Province of Ise. 





For a dwelling,house for Mr. White and family.... $2,000 
A dwelling-house for two ladies...........cseee-eee: 2,000 
Forland on which to build.............eeeceeeeeeeee 2,000 

$6,000 


All of which is respectively submitted. 
Very truly yours, WALLACE TAYLOR. 
JAPAN MISSION, OSAKA, May 3d, 1890. 


MEN AND MONEY NEEDED FOR MADURA, 


To THE EpitoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—The Madura Mission of the A. B. C. F. M 
occupies the district of Madura by undertaking to have 
a missionary family at each of twelve stations or centers 
of work. There are 1,800,000 people to be reached, and 
thus the average number in each station is 150,000. Each 
station is, or should be, organized by the appointment 
of a force of catechists, male and female teachers, and 
Bible women, and the establishment of congregations 
and schools in the villages, and a church and one or two 
boarding-schools at the center. In some of the stations 
a goodly number of village churches have been organ- 
ized and pastors ordained over them. 

Aside from these organized stations, special depart- 
ments require missionaries devoted entirely to them- 
selves. These are the general medical work, the 
women’s medical work, the Pasumalai College 
and Seminary, the female normal school, the work 
of the Bible women and Hindu girls’ schools in Madu- 
ra City, the Madura High School. 

This organization of our work is the growth of fifty-six 
years of experience, and has borne fruit-in the 12,875 
adherents, 3,562 communicants and 35 churches, that 
occupy 417 villages in various parts of the district. 

Thus we need for our present organization fourteen 
ordained missionaries, besidesa doctor and a graduate 
for Pasumalai College—e.g., sixteen men; also a lady 
doctor, and not less than six single ladies for women’s 
work, in addition to the wives of the mussionaries, 
This is not saying that there is not abundance of work 
for many more, but it is saying that to give us less 
is to cripple us. 

And we are crippled. Instead of sixteen men, we 
have nine, with one to leave us next month. So that 
eight more men are imperatively needed. Two of us 
are obliged to look after three stations each, and two 
others have in their care two large stations each. 

This is ruinous for the following reasons: 

1, Our Christian community needs the personal con- 
tact of the missionary. He must move among them as 
the Saviour moved among the people of Galilee; he 
must walk with them as the Saviour walked with his 
disciples, whether on his journeys between Judea and 
Galilee, or as two of them went to Emmaus, or as he 
strol'ed by the shores of the sea; he must talk with them 
as the Lord talked with the woman of Samaria, or with 
Zaccheus in Jericho. 

In order to do this he must not have have the work of 
two or three men in as many districts forced upon him, 
but must have his time to be used in going in and out 
among the people. 

But not only must he do this for the Christians in 
general, he must especially keep in touch with his na- 
tive fellow-laborers, At the close of every month they 
meet for a couple of days of conference and prayer and 
report. That is a great opportunity, and we all go into 
it with such interest that when our native brethren de- 
part we are physically exhausted. Then we must join 
them in their villages and help them in their congrega- 
tions. Otherwise their own influence and ours is 
weakened. 

When, then, the responsibilities laid upon one man are 
so great as to prevent his keeping near to his native 
brethren, he feels a protest continually arising in his 
mind. 








At the present the writer is urgently called to three 
places, two of them seventy-five miles apart. The im- 
possibility of going at once may result in serious disaf- 
fection ina church where a pastor has been called, but 
some feel grieved. . 

2. Our people need the personal influence of the mis- 
sionary. Personal contact is a prerequisite to influence, 
and if this time is largely spent in wandering over large 
districts and keeping the machinery of several organiza- 
tions in motion, his personal influence will be slight. 
He cannot restrict himself to any one portion of his 
field, for he has the work of other men committed to hig 
charge and is bound to maintain it. 

But personal influence requires more than mere con- 
tact. It requires that each missionary should be a man 
of character, and only such men should be sent out by 
the boards at home. The character that is necersary 
must include whole-souled consecration to the work as 
the Lord’s work. It always seems unfortunate for one 
to dictate wk at kind of work sball be given him. Often 
it cannot be done; the needs of the field and best judg- 
ment of the mission are very likely to call him to some 
other work. Much less should one think that he should 
be appointed to a central or superior place. All that 
spirit of balancing one work against another, and choos- 
ing one place as the only suitable one, is foreign to the 
spirit of true consecration, because the Jatter makes all 
forms of labor and all places desirable if the Lord leads 
theway. Butits greatest evil is in the injury it does to 
one’s personal influence. 

One’s character need not be in any sense brilliant, al- 
tho the brilliancy would be a talent to be devoutly 
thankful for. Some of the most useful missionaries 
have been men who would not make much of an im- 
pression in many circles. But with the very moderate 
and inferior abilities which the Lord has given the most 
of us, we are bound to develop our character and gain 
an influence over our fellow-men. 

The greater the personal influence of a consecrated 
man the more successful will be his work. The Hindus 
haye been ground down and separated from one another 
by centuries upon centuries of a religion built upon 
caste and permeated with all the superstitions of the 
various races and tribes that it has absorbed. What 
they need is character, and the missionary has to build 
up character, and the only sure way of doing this is by 
his own consecrated personality. 

The writer has at present in his care a community of 
4,300 Christians, of whom 1,052 are communicants. 
That would be considered a large number to look after 
were they all in one town, but they are scattered over a 
district 1380 miles long. Add to this a Hindu and 
Mohammedan population of 450,000 to be reached by the 
Gospel, and it is plain that personal influence can be 
brought to bear on but few of the Christians, to say noth- 
ing of the Hindus. This ought notso to be, and at least 
two men should be at hand toshare this burden; and the 
other parts of the field have the same need. 

Again, we need money, more money. The Prudential 
Committee must not get into debt, and Japan is calling 
loudly for a great increase. So the amount granted is 
a fixed sum, estimated on the needs of years long gone 
by, when the work was less. We are exhorted and 
warned not to overspend a single dollar. In the mean- 
time our expenditures are filling out to their greatest 
capacity the appropriations—indeed, they keep bursting 
their bonds and we have to lop off and press in and 
squeeze in every way to keep up the work in its growth. 

Our helpers are, many of them, living in disgraceful 
little huts, and the mission is responsible for housing 
them, as their salaries are very small. But there is no 
loop-hole in our appropriations by which the huts can be 
improved. Weappeal to the Committee, and our re- 
quests are put in a contingent list—and stay there; but 
no money comes. The appeals for women’s work are 
heeded, because the ladies—God bless the ladies—do not 
put our appeals on any contingent lists, but goto work 
and raise the money, and the Committee can rely on get- 
ting it. 

Now, we need to have our appropriations adjusted 
without any contingent list to the enlarged work we 
are doing. 

Our people are giving an increasing proportion of 
funds, but the actual amount needed from home is a 
growing amount. 

Money is needed for paying our agents better wages, 
for giving them better domiciles, something different 
from huts, for sending new men to places where there 
are people ready to listen to the truth, for establishing 
new Christian schools, for assisting poor congregations 
to get houses of worship—all of these beyond the appro- 
priations hitherto received. And if the income of the 
Board is to be increased, let it be increased enough to 
assure the Committee that they may give us increased 
appropriations without any contingent lists. We can- 
not carry on work on a contingency. We look, there- 
fore, for eight new missionaries, with their wives, and 
increased appropriations. 

The opposition of the Hindus is thoroughly aroused, 
and they are turning every stone to hinder our work in 
certain localities. 

This is an additional reason for maintaing our work 
at its highest state of efficiency. 


J. 5, CHANDLER. 
MapDvuRA Missjon, Sopra INDIA, 
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« A MUCH LARGER FORCE IS NEEDED,” sion and the Government Inspector of Schools will | Kerasin, a large city on the coast west of this. A per- 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your question, received this 
morning, as to what we actually need for our work here 
in our Satara district, I would repeat in substance what 
I said at the New York meeting of the American Board 
six months ago. Our Satara district covers 5,000 square 
miles of territory. It contains thirteen cities and large 
towns and 1,327 villages, with a population of about 
1,100,000 people. Our Presbyterian brethren at Kolha- 
pur and Sangali extend their work somewhat over the 
southern borders of this district; but I am now, and 
have been for several years, the only resident male mis- 
sionary in the district. The Rev. Mr. Sibley, whom I 
left in charge of my work when I went to America two 
years ago, died six months afterward, aud Mrs. Sibley 
bravely stayed at Satara, much of the time entirely 
alone, that she might hold on to the work until we 
could return and relieve her of a part of the burden. 
It was our intention that, after our return, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sibley should occupy the city of Wai, twenty-one miles 
northwest of Satara, and relieve me of all that portion 
of the district. But the Lord had other thoughts, and 
Brother Sibley was called to a higher service. 

Our first want now, therefore, is of a first-class or- 
dained, or medical, missionary, who, with his wife, can 
occupy Wai, and with whom Mrs. Sibley can live and 
carry on her werk in that important place. This would 
involve the building of a bungalow at Wai, at a cost of 
abcut $3,000. For these two things we have been 
pleading ever since Mr, Sibley’s death; but as yet we 
have no favorable response. 

2, We want a young lady associate for Mrs. Sibley, to 
work with her at Wai. 

3. For the other portions of the district we need 
greatly enlarged evangelistic forces, additional preachers 
occupying new out-stations in various quarters. Seven- 
ty-five dollars a year will support a preacher and his 
family, and for house accommodations in a new place 
from $50 to $150 would be required at the outstart. A 
well-known evangelist in America has already under- 
taken to support two of my preachers and one teacher, 
and some fifteen preachers and teachers are supported 
by the mission, But a much larger force is needed for 
the proper development of the work in this large dis- 
trict. 

We welcome the effort to increase and even to double 
the income of the Board. We need larger supplies of 
men and money just to keep up the work we have al- 
ready in hand, while there is scarcely a limit to the new 
and promising work which we might take up if only 
the men and the means were available. 

Very truly yours, HENRY J. BRUCE, 

MARATHI MISSION, SATARA, INDIA, April 30th, 1890. 


A HOSPITAL AND HOME FOR GIRLS WANTED IN 
NATAL, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—First let a reader of THE INDEPENDENT for 
forty years thank you and your colleagues for the able 
manner in which you have championed the A. B, C. F. 
M., during the last two years. 
I think for substance of doctrine we all like Dr, Storrs’s 
standpoint. We don’t want young and inexperienced 
‘*cranks” as missionaries, who have a theological hobby 
to ride about a bare possibility; neither do we want it 
otherwise than that our missionaries should have perfect 
liberty of thought. The big facts, or want of facts, in 
heathenism will generally sober the most flighty, the 
most opinionated, But enough. 
Do we want money? Yes. The Board has done well 
by us, but we want more just here. [ want at this sta- 
tion, in connection with the Umzumbi Home for girls, 
a brick storehouse, covered with iron, cost $250. 
Second, I will plead for a medical mission with hos- 
pital at the Adams station, our central station. In this 
I plead in behalf of the whole mission, and beg you to 
see that the Board get the money. My son, Dr. Burt N. 
Bridgman, at present assistant-surgeon at the Post Grad- 
uate Hospital, East Twentieth Street, New York, 
has been invited by the whole mission to come out—that 
is, we have invited the Secretaries to send him out at 
once. They reply: ‘Yes, so soon as we can see the funds 
to spare for so expensive a work.” He is a graduate of 
Amherst; he is believed to be just the man for. the work 
the mission is so anxious to inaugurate among the Zulus; 
he knows the language, the customs, their superstitious 
practices in connection with disease. 
The mission at first said he should have $5,000 to start 
the work; but if he cannot have that, we say let us have 
two-thirds or a half, and make a beginning. Weare not 
without hope that we may get a grant from the Natal 
Government, perhaps $500 or even $1,000 a year, toward 
the current expenses of snch an institution. Everything 
looks favorable to the starting of such a work. 
This grant for a medical department was asked for 
more than a year ago, The special request for $250 
for the much-needed storéhouse to Umzumbi Home 
I shall bring before the Mission at our next meet- 


ing. This Home school for Kraal girls was com- | might have been accomplished if our means had per- 
menced seventeen years ago, and has confessedly | mitted the occupation of many more places, A short 


show. Sincerely yours, H. M. BRIDGMAN, 
P. S,—1 speak not now of funds to start a new mission 
in Mashona Land. A South African company, some- 
thing after the East India Company, is going into that 
land to open up the country and get gold. It is a pow- 
erful company, and the down-trodden Mashonas are 
likely to get a chance to rise and thrive. God grant it! 
They have long been the dogs of their Matebele masters; 
but are really the most hopeful people. H. M. B, 
ZIDIE MISSION, UMZUMBI, NATAL, SouTH AFRICA, May 5th, 1890. 





OPENINGS IN THE LAND OF HUSS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your esteemed favor of the 26th 

ult., alow me to say the land of Huss is asking, as 

never before in my seventeen years’ experience in Aus- 

tria, What is truth? Bohemia is ripe for earnest, self 

denying evangelical labors. Many Catholics in differ- 
ent parts of the field have been reading our monthly pa- 
per Betonie, and not a few of these are asking for a per- 
sonal visit. ‘‘ Tell us what you need?’ 

(a) First of all, earnest, believing prayer; then money to 
place more men of living faith and prudence in this des- 
titute and difficult field. The American Board has here 
five churches and twenty-seven out-stations. The force 
in hand is simply overworked by the many calls for 
labor. 

(6) Money to erect a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building. It is impossible to describe the need and 
opportunity of work for young men. 

(c) Help in erecting simple places of worship, with 
rooms for the preacher. 

(d) Pecuniary assistance in our ‘‘ Rescue and Reform 
Work” for the fallen. Immorality is in Austria in- 
describably frightful. There is no limit to crying work 
for the deep down lost. 

(e) Funds for publishing suitable tracts and books is of 
most pressing importance. 
Since Christmas we have received into our churches 
more than forty former Catholics, and others are wait- 
ing to be received at next communion season. 

I could write much more, but you desire brevity. 


Sincerely yours, A. W, CLARK. 
AUSTRIAN MissiON, PRAGUE, April 11th, 1890, 


MORE FUNDS FOR GOOD BOOKS WANTED. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—You ask for testimony to the need of in- 
creased contributions to the funds of the A. B. C. F. M., 
in order to ‘“‘ provide for wants over against your own 
house.” My house is the Publication Department of 
this mission. That department has for many years been 
brought very low. On the contrary, it should be great- 
ly increased. Readers of books‘multiply. If profitable 
books are not provided, unprofitable, those which are 
positively injurious, will be provided and will be read. 
The evil one is busy scattering tares; we ought to scatter 
the good seed, so that there may be no room, no oppor- 
tunity, for sowing the evil seed. We need more attrac- 
tive books, suited to the times, and meeting those wants; 
more Sunday-school books. And the A. B. C. F. M. 
needs more funds to enable it to make larger appropria- 
tions to our Publication Department, that its work, so 
long delayed, may revive, and the hearts of those en- 
gaged in it rejoice. This is my brief testimony. 

Yours truly, EpDwWIN E. BLIss, 


WESTERN TURKEY MISSION, SCUTARI, CONSTANTINOPLE, April 10th, 
1890. 


“THE WORK DEMANDS EXPANSION, NOT RE- 
TRENCHMENT.” 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your request for information as 
to the the needs of this field, I would say: 

1. This station field extends for a hundred and fifty 
miles along the coast and some fifty miles into thein- 
terior, and contains a population of three-quarters of a 
million souls, of whom 610,000 are Mohammedans, 
120,000 are Greeks, and 20,000 are Armenians, 

2. I am the only missionary to care for this great 
field and population, and as my chief language is Arme- 
nian, using Turkish when necessary, there is no 
missionary on the ground to carefor the Greeks, We 
have hope of a Greek-speaking missionary, but are fear- 
ful that retrenchment and scarcity of candidates may 
prevent. 

3. At present only three points in the field are per- 
manently occupied with evangelical workers—Trebi- 
zond, Ordu, one hundred miles west of this on the 
coast, and Semen, a large Greek village in the moun- 
tains. Since 1882 Protestant adherents have increased 
from 170 to 697; communicants from 26 to 125; average 
congregations from 100 to 560; scholars from 68 to 329; 
contributions from $97 to $800 each year; and during 
the period colperteurs have sold 3,447 copies of Scriptures 
or parts, besides a large number of religious and school 
books. 

4, The above advance in a few place shows what 





done a good work, as the reports both of the Mis- | time ago a theological student spent five months in 


manent occupation of the place promises most encour- 
aging results, but we have no means to go on with the 
work. A month or two ago an entire stranger sought 
out our workers at Ordu and begged to have a teacher 
sent to his region in the mountains, where there is a pop- 
ulous group of Greek villages. But I have no ability to 
respond to such appeals so far as they involve expense. 
5. We are indeed in a state of doubt whether we 
can maintain the work already in hand; for in the same 
mail which brought your letter, came a notification that 
our estimates must be reduced by about seventeen per 
cent. for next year. 

6. I think that during my twenty-seven years’ resi- 
dence in Turkey I have never seen more hopeful signs 
than at present, and these signs demand not with- 
holding funds, as if the work could now be passed over 
to the native churches, but a large increase. We may 
be satisfied if in forty years we can begin to lessen ex- 
penditure. For the yearsimmediately before us the work 


demands expansion and not retrenchment. 


In the hope that your effort may result in a vigorous 


impulse to the good cause, I am yours, most sincerely, 


M. P. PARMELEE, 
WESTERN TURKEY MISSION, TREBIZOND, April 14th, 1890, 





A PRESSING NEED OF SCHOOLS, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—Thank you for the opportunity to say that 
our greatest present need is in the line of education, 
1. A Theologica! Training School, For the eight or- 
ganized churches, and several more congregations in 
this new field, we have not one ordained native preacher. 
Several converted young men have offered themselves 
as students, but they are all poor, and cannot support 
themselves while at school, oreven pay their transpor- 
tation over our great distances. Mindful of the large 
Spanish-speaking population in the southwest territories, 
the New West Education Commission (and, we hope, the 
Home Missionary Society) will unite with the American 
Board in appealing for aid to sustain such a school in 
Juarez City, on the Rio Grande, opposite El Paso. 
2. Schools for Boys (of which we have not a single 
one), to serve in part as feeders for the training school. 
Our boys from Christian families are better cared for by 
the Government than are the girls; but some of them 
drift away from us, because they are taught by spiritists 
or free-thinkers. 
3. Schools for Girls. In papal lands especially, for 
permanent success, the future wives and mothers must 
be won to the faith and trained in Christian living. In 
our four stations, where missionary families reside, 
there are but two lady teachers; not one in the whole 
State of Sonora, of any denomination. In the capital, 
Hermosillo, a boarding-school should be opened at once. 
In the city of Chihuahua, also, where there is but one 
teacher for both day and boarding-school, another is 
imperatively needed to share the increasing responsibili- 
ties. 
We ask for young women acquainted with normal 
methods that we may train teachers for the rapidly de- 
veloping school system of Mexico. At this moment we 
could locate several teachers in small towns where there 
is no public school for girls, and have them mainly sup- 
ported by Roman Catholic families. It is a wonderful 
opportunity which will not long wait for us. 

Very truly yours, JAMES D, Eaton, 
NORTHERN MEXICO MISSION, CHIHUAHUA, April 29th, 1890. 








A CHANCE TO “GOIN WITH THE RISING TIDE.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—The needs of this field, as I see them, are: 

1. Larger appropriations for preachers. In my opin- 
ion, the two American missionaries now here are enough 
to supervise many times the present number of preachers, 
colporteurs, etc. There are now desirable men who 
wish to preach to whom we can only say: We want you; 
there are promising openings for you, but we have no 
means to support you, even in part, as the Board has 
ordered a reduction of sixteen percent. With an in- 
crease in funds for supporting native preachers, very 
much larger results could be reaped. I believe that the 
native Protestants should be urged to do all they can to 
support preachers; but it is useless to wait till they grow 
strong evough to support a pastor before giving them 
one. Fora few years the preacher must be supported 
wholly or partly by foreign aid, New places are open- 
ing up to the Gospel. 

2, Small sums of money to aid struggling Protestant 
communities in erecting simple church and school build- 
ings. 

These are our main pecuniary wants in this Macedo- 
nian field. 

Besides this, there is the Albanian field, that calls 
loudly for occupation. It falls naturally to the Ameri- 
can Beard, The agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, whose colporteurs traverse the field, is very de- 
sirous that we should occupy it. Four of his employés 
are our converts, two of them educated in our Collegiate 
and Theological Institute at Samokov. Our annual 
meeting, which has just closed its sessions, ordained as 
an evangelist one of these two. He goes in a few days 





to Korcha, wheré, in addition to his duties to his Society, 
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he expects te preach regularly to his own people. He 
would like assistanee in printing some small tracts and 
in renting a place for preaching, but no salary. These 
men, while contiauing in their present employ, are 
anxious to wO®k with us and have us gather into our 
churches the fruits of their labor. The Moslem Albani- 
ams seem to be the most accessible of all Moslems. 
The Boman Catholic Albanians, m the north, are fanat- 
ical; the Albanians who: belong to the Greek Church, in 
the south, are quite accessible. There is a growing na- 
tional spirit—a desire to have schools and books in their 
own language. The Greek Church opposes these, and is 
furious at the thought that there may be an Albanian 
question, as there was a Bulgarian question—as its suc- 
cess must blight all her present hopes of Hellenizing 
them. While not entangling ourselves with the special 

interests of either party, we can go in with the rising 
tide. 


With all the New Testament and six of the books of 


the Old in circulation, with a longing for their own 
schools and for preaching in their own language, and 
with a few tried men who will give part of their time to 
evangelistic work, ought it to be seriously questioned 
whether it is wise to begin work in this field? 

Our mission has directed me to give my time to the 
Albanians, and tho not encouraged by the Board to hope 
for any aid, has put in a plea for the modest sum of $88 
for the gemainder of this calendar year, Will not some 
church or individual be glad to contribute to the sum 
needed from year to year--a growing sum—for work 
among this brave, ancient, but almost unknown people? 

Yours cordially, J. W. Batrp. 

BvRoreaN TURKBY Massion, Monastir, April 22d, 1890. 


** UNLIMITED ROOM FOR EXPANSION.” 


To THB Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—You ask what I have to say regarding 
your recent appeals in THE INDBPENDENT. 

1. I have to thank you moet heartily for making these 
appeals. 

2. This same subject has been eonstantly in my 
thoughts and prayers for months past. 

8. We have almost unlimited room for expansion in the 
work of our field. I mean vur portion of the Marathi 
Mibsion, the Sholapur district. The same may be said 
of the Satara district and of some portions of the 
Abmednagar field. In fact, for the last three or four 
years, aB our central stations have been earnestly asking 
for increased appropriations, and for the most part have 
asked in vain. Nothing in my long missionary experi- 
enge has so depressed me as this inability to follow up 
our successors,and this pretending to occupy a large field, 
when, for want of more laborers afid larger contribu- 
tions, we only reach effeetively a small fraction of the 
people. Give us three times our present number of 
laborers from home and four times the amount usually 
appropriated to this mission, and there will be ample 
room and profitable employment and use forall. The 
times are fully ripe for this onward movement. God 
grant that your hopes and ours for a speedy and perma- 
nent *‘ advance all along the lines” may not be disap- 
pointed. Very truly yours, C. HARDING 

Ménire Mrsston, SHOLAPUR, INDIA, May, Ist, 1890. 





“ STAGGBRING ALONE UNDER A CRUSHING 
BURDEN,” 


To Tae EpiTor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dea Sir:—Yours of March 25th received. In reply 
would say: 

1. We need the presenee of the Holy Spiritin aur own 
living and in our working and in the living and work- 
ing of those natives who profess to be Christians. 

2. The natives themselves ought to go to work for 
Ghrist as soon as they hope that they are saved by 
Christ—this our matives do not wish to do to any large 
extent. 

8. We are very few in number (we missionaries)—in 
fact so few that we are staggering along under a burden 
which almost crushes us. Our mission could well em- 
ploy twice as many missionaries, even if we did not open 
a single new station. 

4. We have almost no money at all for miscellaneous 
work, which cannot be carried on without expense. I 
mean that the “‘ incidental” expenses of our werk have 
to come largely from what we can manage to save from 
salaries that are barely large enough to live on. 

Iam sincerely yours, CHas. W. HoLBRook. 
ZULU Mwssion, MAPUMULO, NaTAL, Sour ArRiIca, May 19th, 1890. 


** ABUNDANT OPENINGS FOR SUITABLE MEN,’ 





To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—If I understand your wisb, it is to know 
what especially favorable openings are found in our sta- 
tion field for the use of mission funds, where it may be 
hoped they would bring forth good fruit, and markedly 
help forward the eause of Christ here. That such oppor- 
tunities do exist, whieh, under the present limit of ap- 
propriations, could only be-met, if at all, by temporarily 
crippling other branches of the work, is undeniable, I 
will venture to menfion one or two of these. 

One of these needs is of a new chapel or church build- 
ing in that part ef Van known as ‘‘ The gardens.” In 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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the walled city a chapel was built some ten years since, 
which is likely to suffice for the needs of that section 
for some time to come, tho it would be very desirable 
to have one or two buildings for schools in that quarter. 
But in the gardens, where we live, and which is the 
more populous section of the city, the only place for 
meeting is at the boys’ school building. This is quite at 
one side from the center of population, but still the con- 
gregation has steadily increased until now it is well 
filled every Sabbath, and any extra interest in the ser- 
vices crowds it uncomfortably. There seems little doubt 
that with a capacious and attractive edifice, centrally 
located, we might hope soon to see the present audience 
of from 100 to 150 grow to twice or three times that size. 
We already own a lot, favorably located, and for from 
£500 to £800 ($2,200 to $3,520) a structure might be built 
that would accommodate the audience for a good many 
years, and at the same time be somewhat attractive to 
new comers. The Protestant community, at present, in 
addition to what they give toward their preacher’s 
salary, would be able to raise but a very small part of 
this sum. 

Another need which, from the growing nature of our 
work, we see in the near future, is a building for our 
girls’ school, This school was begun eleven years since 
in a small room connected with the stable. Three years 
later, when the present teachers came upon the ground, 
it was transferred to a building originally erected for a 
missionary family. It soon outgrew this, and a con- 
siderable addition was erected alongside, but even this 
is already becoming too straight, and pupils have 
already been refused, who might have been received if 
more room were available. A sum similar to the one 
mentioned above would probably be sufficient to erect 
and equip a structure that would meet the needs of 
the situation for many years. With regard to our 
schools, we feel that they are among our most valuable 
evangelizing agencies. By their means the light is made 
to penetrate many hearts and homes hitherto all dark 
and ignorant of the way of salvation. In all ourschools 
the daily Bible lesson is made one of the most important 
of the school exercises, and we are sure that “the en- 
trance of God’s Word giveth light.” 

These are the two immediate and crying needs in 
connection with our present work. Itmay not bemany 
years before the boys’ school will need to think of length- 
ening its cords and strengthening its stakes. 

Thus far, at this station, the medical work has been 
relegated to a very subordiaate place; but despite this 
fact, its importance seems determined to assert itself, 
and on the days I manage to spare from other duties 
I am quite overrun with patients. I have, at present, 
no place to receive them, except my own study—an 
arrangement in many respects inconvenient for me and 
uncomfortable for them. A separate dispensary out- 
side of our immediate premises, is exceedingly desirable, 
even with the work I am doing now. When our mis- 
sionary foree is filled up, and when Miss Kimball], now 
studying medicine in New York, shall return, it would 
be a great blessing to the people of the city, and at the 
same time promote the evangelistic work, if a small 
hospital, at least, could be provided, and I think it very 
probable that, once equipped, it could be made to sup- 
port itself. 

I may add that, just as fast as suitable men can be 
found, there are abundant openings in our field for 
increasing the number of preachers and other laborers. 

Thanking you for the interest in our work, which 
your letter indicates, and hoping and praying that your 
efforts to interest the home churches in it may be 
crowned with success, I am, 

Yours most sincerely, GEo. C, RAYNOLDs. 
EASTERN TURKEY MIssION, VAN, TURKEY, April 29th, 1890. 





‘“*NINETY-NINE PER CENT. OF THE VILLAGES 
WITHOUT EVANGELIZING INFLUENCE,” 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—We have within our station field six cities 
and 1,510 villages, with a total population of 421,000, o 
which three-fourths are Mohammedans, : 

During the past year we have been able to maintain 
work in five cities and five villages, which contain one- 
fourth of the Armenian and Greek population of the en- 
tire district. That is, except for the occasional and un- 
certain visits of a buok-seller we have been obliged to 
leave 994 per cent. of the villages and one city, which is 
the center of 107 villages and which is in many respects 
a very promising field fur missionary effort, without 
any evangelizirg influence. Four preachers, one of 
them a circuit rider, have labored faithfully during the 
past year in our field, but their number must be in- 
creased if we are to push forward the work of evangel- 
ization. For four of our out-stations there is great need 
of help to enable the people to provide the neceseary 
buildings for church and school purposes. If our work 
is to advance, we need to occupy hopeful localities with 
common schools, at least, and to be able to take advan- 
tage of favorable opportunities for their establishment. 

The word has come, however, that we must reduce 
our estimates for work for the next year seventeen per 
cent. 





This means for us not only that these needs of our 
work which have been mentioned, must remain unsatis- 





fied, but that the city of Tocat, Henry Martyn’s last 
resting-place, must give up its preacher, and that, in- 
stead of advance in our work, we must abandon some 
of our schools, or perhaps dismiss one of our three re- 
maining preachers. ‘ 

We hope and pray, however, that the Board, with a 
fuller treasury, may be able to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the work in all of her missions, and that the 
comipg year may see a great advance all along the line, 

Very sincerely yours, ‘Wa. F. ENGLIsH. 

WESTERX TURKEY MIssION, Sivas, April 16th, 1890. 


MONEY WANTED FOR PUBLICATION WORK. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir:—The European Turkey Mission of the A. B. 
C. F. M. has for years been desirous of getting out a brief 
practical commentary on the New Testament in Bul- 
garian. A committee appointed by the mission has been 
working on the preparation of such acommentary. My 
own time has been mainly given to this work for more 
than a year. 

The Board has been able to make appropriations from 
year to year for the publication of books and tracts. But 
just now, as we were hoping to begin printing this com. 
mentary, we get word that the Prudertial Committee is 
feeling it necessary to reduce the busis of our estimates, 
instead of making any advance. 

Our mission is to commence this week its annual 
meeting in Monastir. Not being able myself to attend, 
I send on your letter, leaving it to the brethren to say 
what they think proper in addition to what I have said 
above. Yours in the Lord’s work, | 

Eas Rieas, 

EUROPEAN TURKEY MISSION, CONSTANTINOPLE, April 9th, 1890. 


PREACHERS, TEACHERS AND FUNDS NEEDED 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry as to what, in my 
judgment, is needed in the way of advance in our field, 
allow me to say that we ought to have two new mission- 
aries this fall, one for Adana (including Hadjin), and 
one for Marash. 

We also should have about five hundred dollars more 
than we have received this year in aid of our schools 
and churches. 

The Theological Seminary here and the Girls’ College 
need about a thousand dollars between them for the 
purchase of books and apparatus. And last, but most 
important of all, the institution last named must have a 
new teacher from America before October. 

Yours, T. D. CHRISTIE. 

CENTRAL TURKEY MISSION, MARASH, April 25th, 1890. 


“WE KNOW NOT HOW TO MEET THIS EMER- 
GENCY.” 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I. During the past few years the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the Board has annually given usa 
sum which the mission could expect to receive, beyond 
which estimates for work needed might be made, and 
this would be granted in-so far as the funds received by 
the Board would allow. These last are called ‘‘ contin- 
gents.” 

This year the sum given, which we could expect to re- 
ceive, was eighty-four-hundredths of the amount appro- 
priated to the mission last year; but it was added that 
we might still hope for the sixteen-hundredths deducted, 
and that further sums regarded as needful for the work 
would be reckoned as “‘ second contingents.” The an- 
nual meeting at Monastir, therefore, made out its esti- 
mates as: ist. Regular; 2d. First contingents, called 
‘* hopeful”; and 3d. Second contingents, called ‘ forlorn 
hope”—since few contingents have been granted in the 
past years. 

II. Some years ago the Prudential Committee sug- 
gested to the Western Turkey Mission the plan of “Joint 
Committees” of Americans and natives for carrying on 
the general work. 

The Samokov station this year initiated this plan by 
choosing two of its members to act with two Bulgarian 
members, appointed by the Standing Committee of the 
Church Conference, in making out our station estimates. 
As word for reduction had not then been received, the 
amount appropriated to the mission last year was again 
taken as the basis for regular estimates. 

The first item considered was the salary of the pastor 
of the Sofia church. The Prudential Committee for 
some time annually gave for this object about $440; but 
for two years we have felt it needful to put this item 
among “contingents” which have not been granted. 
When this aid failed, the church nobly took up the mat- 
ter, increasing its subscriptions nearly two hundred 
per cent., and the Bulgarian Evangelical Society, 
from special funds, made up the balance needed; but 
this Society has exhausted its funds for such work, and 
cannot give any aid after next September. The prospect 
is dark. The earnest, efficient pastor cannot be eus- 
tained, and the new church, with audiences of 125 to 
800, and the hopeful work going on in the city, will be 
sorely crippled. The only relief possible seemed to be to 
dismiss the pastor in Ichteman, where there have been 
audiences of over fifty, and where a chapel has been 
built, in which the attendance is twenty to thirty. 
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considering the needs of other places, felt that the 
amount thus saved was absolutely needed elsewhere. 
‘Their hearts were sad, but sadder still when the call for 
further reductions cgme. : 

To our view, the decrease in aid will be disastrous. An 
increase, to be used almost entirely in new places, would 
be of great benefit. Weare pressing and approaching 
self-reliance in all our communities, but know not how 
to meet this emergency. 

I give the above statements that our general circum- 
stances may be better understood, repeating below, more 
concisely, what is said of the above two places. I write 
in much weariness while amid many discomforts—lest 
when I return home I should wholly fail of writing. Of 
course, you will condense, omit, etc., as you think best, 
or not use this letter at all. 

In connection with Samokov station, the needs, un- 
provided for in our regular estimates, are as follows: 

1. For the Sofiia Pastor.—For years this place was 
assisted by the Buard; but, this aid failing the last two 
years, the people increased their annual subscriptions 
from $160 to $308, when they thought themselves able 
to give only balf this latter amount. The $396 which 
the Bulgarian Society gave from special funds, they can 
continue only until next September. With aid from 
the American Board and from individuals a good church 
has been built, where the congregation averages 150, and 
has been sometimes near 300, and a chapel-room opened 
in another part of the city. One person, who last year 
gave for the church expenses $44, is now closing up his 
business that he may, next fall, devote himself to Chris- 
tian work—a loss to the church, but we hope a great 
blessing to others. This place now needs an annu:! aid 
of $396, commencing September ist, 1890. 

2. Ichteman (twenty miles east of Samokov).—The 
louder calls from other places forced us to no longer 
support a preacher here, tho there have repeatedly been 
audiences of over fifty; and now in the new chapel which, 
with much effort, they have built, with the help of 
others, there is an average congregation of twenty-six 
persons, tried by persecution, and the whole community 
has in the past three years had Christian truth brought 
before it, and many are thinking. A hopeful opening 
has just been found for work in Vakareél, near this place, 
and the above preacher has been much encouraged by 
it. About $250 are needed here. 

3. Dubnitsa (twenty-five miles west of Samokov) has 
been unexpectedly and well supplied for a few months 
by the Rev. J. D. Misheff, M.D.; but he is now obliged 
to leave that city for lack of the salary which he thinks 
needful. Daring the time of his stay ,the friends have been 
drawn together, have taken hold of Christian work, 
contributed money for the purchase of a site for a 
chapel, and most of the men have pledged themselves 
to work ten days each to make brick for the building. 
They have passed through virulent persecution, which 
has scattered a hopeful Sabbath-school of over fifty 
young pupils and a good congregation of outsiders, yet 
the few weeks of success had given time for many-to 
hear much of Christian truth. Tne work has been held 
up before the whole community by special persecution 
incited from Constantinople by the Exarch—the high- 
est Bulgarian ecclesiastic—aided by the local and the 
central government, and has still prospered. Snall it 
be allowed to thus grow only to be almost abandoned— 
a mushroom growth, as was said by the Bulgarian dele- 
gate at our annual meeting in Monastir? To senda 
student merely for Sabbath work, $44 have been asked, 
but there is need of at least $200 for an unmarried 
worker; better $250 for a family. 

4, Djumaa(twenty miles south of Dubnitsa,and just over 
the border in Turkish territory) is the home of a humble 
follower who has for years consistently held up the ban- 
ner of thecross in his daily life. For a long time we 
have been able to do almost nothing for this place. Dur- 
ing the past three months aspirit of inquiry has mani- 
fested itself by the presence at a regular Sabbath service 
—led by a simple pack-saddle maker who cannot yet 
write—of twenty to thirty attendance. Sixty-five 
persons collected when the place was recently visited 
the second time by Dr. Misheff. 

The above two brethren and others beg for a person of 
experience to come for at least three months to tell 
Christians how to work and to.lead others to Christ. 
We are trying to have the preacher at Mehomia (thirty 
miles distant, over a road where robbery is not unfre- 
quent) come for a Sabbath cach month during next 
year. For this year we have no help, yet it seems very 
desirable that a good worker should now be employed 
while the minds of men are awake tothe truth, and re- 
main there for some time; permanently, if possible. A 
Greek bishop, aided by the Government, has been trying 
to force the people to pay the church tax, claiming them 
allas Greeks, but many of the people are strongly op- 
posed to being so reckoned. [This Greek movement aims 
to convince Europe that the people are Greek, and that, 
therefore, if there be any future re-division of the coun- 
try, these districts should be allotted to Greece.] There 
is need here of $250 annually for a married worker. 

Seres (150 miles south of Samokov).—For several years 
our mission has annually urged the occupation of this 
important place, which is nominally Greek, but evi- 


ized Bulgarian population, drawn, in a large measure, 
from the surrounding villages, which are almost wholly 
and purely Bulgarian. Our aim is now largely to carry 
the truth to these villages, which must be reached from 
the city, in some of which there are seekers for truth 
who bave much encouraged our colporteurs. Several of 
these places are contending for Bulgarian schools, but 
are strongly opposed by the Greeks for political reasons; 
and our colporteurs, while seeking only to have a Chris- 
tian influence with each nationality in its own lan- 
guage, have aided in this movement by the circulation of 
the Tract Primer and other Bulgarian books, which 
otherwise could not have been obtained. Our anuual 
meeting, last month, as repeatedly in previous years, 
urged the early occupation of this place upon our Board, 
but thus far its funds have not warranted this forward 
movement. The opening of this work will be difficult, 
but the promise for good is great. Shall this delay con- 
tinue until opposing influences shall come in and shut 
out evangelical work, as in East Africa? For the salary 
of a missionary, a Bulgarian worker, rent of chapel, etc., 
not less than $2,000 will be needed. 
On account of the sickness of Mr. Baird, whose circu- 
lar from you I saw at the annual meeting, I will add the 
following: 
At the annual meeting in Monastir, April 11th-19th, 
work among the Albanians was brought up as an im- 
portant enterprise. An Albanian, Mr. G. Kyrias, who 
graduated at the Samokov Theological Seminary, and 
bas been at work in Monastir for his people, was or- 
dained as an evangelist to them, and goes to Koorcha, 
about fifty miles west of Monastir, that he may be more 
in the midst of his own nation. He has already found 
very favorable opportunities for work, being earnestly 
invited to preach in the homes of prominent Albanians, 
and, in two places, was offered buildings and the sup- 
port of teachers if he would open schools, it being 
specially understood that the Testament should be taught 
and the buildings open foy the preaching of the Gospel. 
The whitening fields call for workers. Mr. Kyrias, and 
those who have thus far helped him fora beginning, are 
very anxious that the Board should take up and vigor- 
ously carry on the work. Two missionaries are needed 
for this work, and their support and that of two Alba- 
nian workers and the aid needed for chapel building 
and other work, would probably be about $3,500. The 
time seems to have come to vigorously take up this 
work, Shall it be neglected? Our annual meeting, in 
the straightened circumstances of the Board, could only 
vote that the Rev. Mr. Baird echould give himself to the 
study of the language and do what more should seem 
possible while remaining in Monastir, 
I have given the figures for aid needed on what seems 
to me a moderate basis. Some would call them very 
low. They are all estimated with the expectation that 
the people will give what they are able, and should they 
not do so the support will be inadequate in mahy cases. 
The schools and other objects also need increased aid. 
I give those which seem the most important. I have 
written in much weariness on my tour, since annual 
meeting (copying a part on my return to Samokov), to 
Baucrko and vicinity, to attend a conference of churches 
in Mehomia. T:is has been a very profitable gathering, 
has brought Christians more closely together, and taken 
steps for the sharing of the people more actively in 
evangelical work. 
We shall be grateful for any aid you can give us in 
making known the Way of Life to souls in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia. Yours respectfully and fraternally, 


J. F, CLARKE, 
EUROPEAN TURKEY MISsIon, SAMOKOV, May 12th, 1890. 
vate 


“OCCUPYING ONLY SEVEN POINTS FOR LACK 
OF RESOURCES,” 





To THE EpiTor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—1I am now making a tour of our large and 
important field. It is impossible to present the needs of our 
work in afew words, and yet I must not forget thecaution 
you give of being brief. Our field occupies the most im- 
portant seaboard of Asia Minor. Perhaps no part of the 
empire contains so many large and important cities and 
towns, yet no part of Asia Minor is at the present time 
so little occupied. We are occupying only seven points, 
including Smyrna. We could very soon quadruple that 
number if we had the resources. There are only four 
chapels in our field and some of these are not worthy 
the name. In «ne point where there are only eleven 
brethren, and-most of them poor, they are willing to 
give £30 toward a suitable building. This generosity 
is wonderful. We need a large sum to supply the need 
of chapels. We have schools in only four points of 
Smyrna. We have no suitable school to educate our 
young men for pastors and teachers. Taislast item is 
the most pressing at the present time. In fact, it is abso- 
lutely needed. Dr. Judson Smith, our Secretary in Bos- 
ton, is deeply interested in the immediate need of this 
school, and, indeed, of all the needs I presented, but we 
have presented the need of the school most emphatically 
recently, for we feel without this all- our work will be 
greatly hampered. I donot think that any missionary 
claims, however urgent, could at the present time pre- 
sent so many reasonsin justification of these claims as 
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do anythirg for us it will be received as from God in 
answer to persistent, earnest prayer. I feel assured that 
our Society would gladly grant all we ask if they were 
able. It is a great loss to the work to be without a suit- 
able school for boys in the city of Smyrna, with a popu- 
lation of over 200,000, more than half of whom are nom- 
inal Christians fast drifting into infidelity, Please for- 
give me if I have written too much. The claims I pre- 
sent seem very weakly presented; but Ihave done the 
best I could in the midst of men who are now discussing 
the future of the Turks. I remain fraternally yours, 
JaMEsS P. MCNAUGHTON, 

WESTERN TURKEY Mission, Isparta, April @ist, 1890. 








‘““WE HAVE JUST HELD OUR OWN.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—To-morrow our mission assembles for its 

eighteenth annual meeting. We have fourstations, with 

81 preaching places, with average congregations of 1,885; 

9 churches, 8 pastors, 729 church-members, 82 additions 

in 1886, one Coilegiate and Theological Institute, with 65 

pupils in seven classes, 2 girls’ boarding-schools with 80 

pupils, 14 common schools, with 395 pupils; in all we 

have 62 native co-laborers, To support the carrying on 

of the above work, we had entrusted to us for this year 

$13,000. In addition to the above the people have con- 

tributed $4,269.36. With the aid given us and taat con- 

tributed on the field, we have just held our own; have 

been unable to ad vance—to take up any new work. 

Has it not been said, ‘‘ An army on the defensive is an 

army defeated”? Be this as it may; here we stand and 

have now received word that we must reduce our esti- 
mates for 1891 by sixteen per cent., or $2,080 for our 
mi-sions! What this means to us I can hardly say. It 
means the dismissing of a part of our helpers and 
preachers, It means retreat in the face of the enemy, 
abandonment of posts occupied and held at a cost of life 
and strength. Must wedoit? Whom shall we dismiss ? 
To which of these belpers and co-laborers, whom we have 
prayed into the kingdom, shall we go and say: 
‘* Brother, sister, from the first of January, 1891, we can- 
not employ you”? There are ten young men and wo- 
men just completing their course of study, four of them 
to be preachers. Must we say to them now, after these 
years of toil for them, and when there are places all 
ready waiting for workers: We cannot employ you? 
Must we doit? “Tell us what you need as of pressing 
and immediate importance ?” 

Brethren, we need to know, without delay, what you 
mean to have usdo. Shall we give itup? Shall we go 
on reducing and reducing till we have none here, save 
ourselves, as at the outset? That we are helpers our- 
selves, we call you to note our contributions. Ten 
years ago the contributions were only $352. See the ad- 
vance in ten years! Instead of retrenchment, ought we 
not to be asked: ‘‘ Brethren, can we not do more for you 
for 1891?” 

One could easily specify needs, but I forbear. I must 
speak of our greatest need—an outpouring of the Spirit. 
It may be that all cannot double their gifts, but they can, 
I believe, their prayers. Yours in His name, 

W. E. Locke. 
EvuRoPEAN TURKEY, MISSION, PHILIPPOPOLIS, SoUTH BUDGaRIA, 
April luth, 1890. 


“THE WORK CALLS FOR ENLARGEMENT, THE 
BOARD FOR RETRENCHMENT.” 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Your note of March 25th to my associate, 
the R-v. J. F, Ciarke, came yesterday, and as he is absent 
in attendance upon the annual meeting of our mission, | 
will briefly answer by this first mail. 

As I am treasurer of this station, I am in a position to 
answer your kind inquiries to advantage. 

Last evening I returned from Sofiia, the capital of 
the Principality, some thirty-five miles from here, 
where I had been to supply the pulpit of our little 
church in the absence of its pastor at the same meet.ng 
with Mr, Clarke. The church numbers only forty-one 
members, of whom twenty are females, and many of 
the whole number are quite poor. With considerable 
help from abroad they built and dedicated nearly two 
years ago a good, plain building. Their pastor receives 
$686, of which he pays $58 for the rent of a small house, 
Up to last year they have felt that all they could 
give was $132; but as the Board failed last year to 
furnish them any through the Bulgarian Evangelical 
Society, as had been done before, they doubled up their 
subscriptions last fall and raised nearly $300. In fact, 
for all purposes of church work, they are giving nearly 
$400 this year. But now the Bulgarian Evangelical 
Society finds itself unable to give nearly as much for the 
year to come as last year. Some of their best givers, too, 
are moving away. They feel that they must have about 
$400 aid for the coming year (Oct. to Oct.). At this junc- 
ture our good Secretary Clark, informs us that all our 
estimates for general work for 1891 must be cut down 
about sixteen per cent., forbidding all hope of our giv- 
ing any aid to Sofiia, unless the contributions shall be 
greatly increased. Now we consider this. the only Evan- 
gelical Bulgarian church at the capital, as a very impor- 
tant one. Nearly half the audience last Sunday were 
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as 150, I think it exceedingly important that we be 
able to aid them at least $300. Besides the above, that 
sixteen per cent. reduction on our appropriations for 
this year will compel usto cut off 172 liras (Turkish), 
$757,from our funds for the Collegiate and Theological In- 
stitute and Girls’ Boarding-School here, the Bible women, 
the help.in supporting native preachers, etc.—i.e. what 
we call the ‘‘ general work” of the mission. The Bible 
women, who receive only from $6 to $880 a month, 
cannot reduce their salaries. The only question is, Shall 
some be dismissed? So in most cases as to the aid given 
for preachers. We need, too,very much, a new preacher 
for two villages in Northern Macedonia. In one of 
them thirty men have broken with the old ‘‘ Orthodox” 
Church, and encourage us to believe they would be- 
come “‘ hearers” if we would send a preacher there. A 
young man of excellent spirit finishes study at our In- 
stitute this year, whom we would be glad to.send, but it 
will take at least $220 to do it, and we cannot well dismiss 
older married preachers to employ a new one. So this 
sixteen per cent. reduction must strike him off. As 
to these two institutions, which have some $2,900 of the 
$5,000 used by this station for general work, we cannot 
see where we can cut down for them. We are paying 
our teachers only what will keep them with us, with 
some discontent among them now. Nor can we dimin- 
ish their number without overworking those who re- 
main. We might cut off the help given to needy 
students; but, except in a few cases, this would be 
much like the man’s cutting off his toes to save shoe 
leather. But I see you wish “testimony in brief,” and 
the short of it is, that, whereas our work calls for con- 
siderable enlargement of expense—at least from $300 to 
$500—the resources of the Board seem to call for re- 
trenchment of $700. 
Yours in the Master’s service, 
H. C. HASKELL. 
EUROPEAN TURKEY MISsIon, SAMOKOV, April 15th, 1890. 





“THE GREAT WANT IN THIS CRISIS IS AN EN- 
DOW MEMT FOR ANATOLIA COLLEGE.” 


To THE EpiTtor OF THE INDEPENDENT— 

Dear Sir:—Your kind letter has just reached me here. 
I'm glad of what you write; glad of this effort now mak- 
ing. There is the dawn of hope in it. 

The great present needs of ovr own—the Marsovan— 
field, not reached by current appropriations, are in the 
line of educational work, hospital and chapel building. 
The wants of the Girls’ Boarding-School are in hopeful 
prospect of being met by the zeal and prompt action of 
the Woman’s Boards. 

A planis already well-inaugurated for an enlargement 
of the course of study of the Mission Theological Semi- 
nary at Marsovan. This will require an additional year- 
ly expenditure of at least $1,200, for which, as yet, there 
is no appropriation from the Board, 

Grants in aid for chapel-building in the out-stations 
have been asked again.and again, but by reason of pres- 
sure on the funds at the disposal of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, have been put on the contingent list and have 
lapsed. 

A hospital for our schools and for the helpless poor of 
the town in time of sickness, with trained nurses, is 
urgently needed, and could be started with great econ- 
omy, and would be of untold benefit, but we have hith- 
erto been forced to look and long in silence. 

Bat the great want in this crisis of opportunity in Asia 
Minor between the Black Sea and the Taurus moun- 
tains, is such modeat endowment of Anatolia College as 
will make it possible to put in their places young men 
eminently well fitted to fill important chairs of instruc- 
tion—fitted by special studies, first in our own schools, 
and then abroad. 

Could we tc-Jay have $50,000 for this purpose put 
into the hands of the treasurer of the College, it would 
lift a crushing load from the shoulders of those who 
have founded the college, and hitherto kept it afloat. It 
would help us to seize effectively the golden opportunity 
of the moment to make American Christian education 
the controlling force amid the swift changes of the com- 
ing years, in Asia Minor. Yours faithfully, 

George F. HERRICK, OF WESTERN TURKEY MISSION, 

Kansas City, April 2d, 1890. 


REINFORCEMENTS THE CHIEF NEED. 


To THE EpItoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—The pressing need of the Japan missions of 
the American Board is that urged in their Memorial sent 
to the Annual Meeting in New York—reinforcements 
enabling us to occupy several important centers. Since 
1887 no new men have come tothe Japan Mission, and 
but one to North Japan. Invaluable is the work done by 
our lady missionaries. During the past winter four of 
them have held three provincial capitals. Some of us, 
however, question the advisability of having a lady live 
alone in suchacity. Some parts of the work, too, must 
be doneby men. We hear that some have recently been 
appointed; but more are needed. With them there will 
be a call for such increased contributions as will be re- 
quired for their salaries and for the necessary expenses 
connected with the opening of new stations. 

We do not ask money for church-buildings or for new 
schools, sinee the Japanese Christians are ready to pro- 
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vide these. So much the more gladly should American 

Christians supply what must necessarily come from 

abroad, Otis CaRY. 
JAPAN MISSION, OKAYUMA. 
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THE PEOPLE’S MOVEMENT FOR MUNICIPAL 
REFOR. 








BY R. HEBER NEW1ON, D.D. 





THERE is no necessity of my dwelling upon the need 
of a citizens’ movement. The scandals of our munic- 
ipal administration are known to all. Our backward 
ness in all that constitutes a true city government is 
best appreciated by those who know most of some of the 
great cities of Europe. 

It goes without saying that the root of our trouble 
lies in the commingling of national politics with our 
municipal affairs. We shall have no thorough and per- 
manent bettering of our city government until we can 
outgrow the prevalent conception that the administra- 
tion of a city’s affairs is politics and not business. Two 
illustrations point the moral of our present situation. 
Mayor Hewitt, in one of his admirab'e messages, showed 
clearly that the grave demoralization in our police ju- 
diciary and the police force is the result of the intrusion 
of machine politics, A gentleman who was but a few 
years ago at the head of one of our most important de- 
partments, had the desire to give the city what it so 
urgently needed, clean streets. He had the knowledge 
and ability for his position, ample appropriations—every- 
thing needful save the power of enforcing discipline in 
the service. The moment he attempted to oust an in- 
competent or lazy official some local boss gave him to 
understand that this particular public servant must on 
no account be driven away from the public crib. 

The one question that is pertinent is as to the practi- 
cability of any serious reform. 

{n the first place, it ought to be remembered that in- 
dependent movements have not all been unmitigated 
failures, as is popularly supposed. More than once they 
have succeeded. Even when they have apparently 
failed they have induced good nominations by the 
machines. One and all, they have helped educate that 
public conscience which must sooner or later carry 
the day. 

It must be borne in mind again that the present is a 
peculiarly favorable moment for a new endeavor. This 
is an off year in politics. Neither State nor national 
elections fall this autumn. 

We have a chance now to appeal to the calm sense of 
the average citizen. 

The Ballot Reform bill gives us an opportunity never 
before enjoyed. The financial aspect of an independent 
movement has heretofore been a very serious one. 
Many thousands of dollars have been needful before 
this, simply to provide for the cost of printing and dis- 


‘tributing the tickets. This is all saved to us, and we 


turn every penny raised into the tasks of education and 
organization. 

Ignorant voters will find the exercise of the franchise 
a difficult duty, despite the political kindergartens 
which Tammafiy is so thoughtfully providing for its 
anxious children. Notwithstanding this kindly aid, it 
is probable that there will be a seriously large contin- 
gent of voters not blessed with the aristocratic ability to 
read their ballots, who will shrink from betraying their 
deficiency. There is now a real’chance for independent 
voting on the part of the averagecitizen. He cannot 
be watched as he makes out and deposits histicket. He 
cannot be intimidated into voting against his conscience. 
No heeler can get within whispering distance of him. 
Opportunities for corruption are minimized if not abol- 
ished. It will scarcely pay any machine to invest much 
money in voters who cannot be brought up to the poles 
in solid blocks of five. The practical man has been 
served with a ‘‘dispossess.” We no longer need his ser- 
vices at the polls. 

The present movement has begun in time. Many 
were the sneers at ‘‘ June politics.” They will laugh 
loudest who laugh last. The majority of our citizens’ 
movements have been sprung upon the community in 
September or October, when it was too lateto organize 
for victory. A whole summer has now been taken for 
the preliminary work—and a whole summer will be 
needful. The often repeated mistake of attempting to 
overturn the machine by arush is not to be again re- 
peated. Enthusiasm it is certainly hoped will be engen- 
dered, but enthusiasm is not to be implicitly relied 
upon. It is proposed to feed enthusiasm with thought 
and to crystallize it in organization. 

The Executive Committee will use tracts, pamphlets, 
public meetings, lectures—every available means of 
education. It is hoped to perfect plans of a thor- 
ough organization of the forces of reform, learning 
herein a lesson from our enemies. 

For the first time in the history of our city there 
will be an independent movement which cannot be call- 
ed aclass movement. We have had citizens’ parties 
composed of professional and business men, and we 
have had labor tickets in the field. The Committee of 
Seventy-five embraces working men, professional men 
and business men. Upon it there are delegates from our 
exchanges and labor organizations. It is, perhaps, too 
much to be expected that the crank element can be re- 
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strained from putting up special tickets, but it is seri- 
ously hoped that all thoughtful citizens, be they rich or 
poor, and whatever may be their peculiar hobbies of re- 
form, will be led to recognize a common interest. in this 
movement as the first step toward all further reforms, 

The churches will, without question, rally to this 
effort for good government. A committee of clergy- 
men, representing all varieties of religious belief, was 
appointed at the Windsor Hotel Conference, This com- 
mittee has already met and organized. A clerical or- 
ganization is to do whavever is practicable during the 
summer toward enlisting the co-operation of the clergy, 
The moral and philanthropic aspects of municipal re- 
form will be laid before a large gathering of the clergy 
early in the fall; and from this meeting it is expected 
that an appeal will go forth to the constituency repre- 
sented in the churches. The churches hold the moral 
forces upon which we hope to draw for this task of 
practical religion. Already the young men of one 
church have organized a municipal reform club—an 
example which is sure to be followed in other churches, 

Ido not feel at liberty to state more definitely, at 
present, the plans in contemplation which encourage 
those most interested in the movement. All who have 
put their hands to this task propose to work hard for 
success. : 

If those who are in sympathy with the movement will 
lend it their active support, success may well seem 
within our grasp. Whether we succeed or fail now, we 
propose to fight it out on this line until the divorce of 
municipal affairs from pariy politics is secured. A 
change of date for our municipal elections, so that they 
shall not occur at the same time with State or national 
elections, will go far to restore citizenship to its true 
non-political character. Legislation compelling the pub- 
lication of campaign accounts by all political parties, 
would dry up the sources of Tammany’s power. 

As a gentleman interested in this movement has ob- 
served, ‘‘ The need of it was never so urgent and the 
chances were never so favorable to success as now.” 

New YorK Ciry. 
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THIS YEAR’S OPPORTUNITY. 


BY HORACE E, DEMING. 





MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT is business, not politics, 

Clean, well-paved and lighted streets, a proper system 
of sewers, an ample supply of pure water, abundant 
school accommodation, an efficient fire department, an 
honest administration of the, excise laws, of the public 
charitable institutions, a just and impartial assessment 
of property for purposes of taxation, a trained and dis- 
ciplined police force, the enforcement of sanitary laws 
—all these are business, not politics, and the business is 
well or ill done in the exact proportion in which sound 
business principles or the claims of party politics con- 
trol. Is the City of New York badly governed? Par- 
tisan politics is at the bottom of the bad government, 
and each citizen of New York, so far as in city elections 
he acts as a political partisan, is contributing to the ex- 
tent of his power to the bad government. 
_ The millions of dollars on the city’s pay-roll, the im- 
mense sums involved in city contracts, the huge patron- 
age at the disposal of the city rulers, furnish opportunity 
not only for waste and extravagance, but for corruption 
and theft. Is there waste and extravagance? Is there 
corruption or thievery in our municipal government? 
Is there an inequitable assessment of property ? Are the 
city’s streets dirty ? Are they badly paved? Are there 
brutes on the police force? Do the saloons increase 
faster than the population, while thousands of our chil- 
dren can find no schools? Well, why not? The preser- 
vation and enforcement of the principle of Protection 
in our tariff are of far greater importance than honesty 
and efficiency in our city government. The tendency 
of the Republican Party to centralism in government is 
full of danger to our free institutions, and year after 
year the Republican partisan votes in city elections for 
partisan Republican candidates, not because the candi- 
date can be elected, but because the local party organi- 
zation must be kept efficient and its leaders given occu- 
pation. Year after year the Democratic partisan votes 
in city elections for partisan Democratic candidates, not 
because the principles of the National Democratic Party 
demand a partisan Democrat as Mayor or Comptroller of 
New York City, but because the local organizations of 
the National Democratic Party demand the offices. 

What are our so-called city ‘‘elections”? Huge 
spectacles managed by expert professional political per- 
formers to gratify the strong party feeling of partisan 
dummies, too blind or too unreasoning to recognize that 
each year’s sham combat between the local Democratic 
and Republican Clubs is alike in all essential respects. 
The local party leaders, Republican and Democratic, ar- 
range the annual farce. There are nominating conven- 
tions anda ‘‘ campaign” full of heat and enthusiasm 
and campaign cries, there are processions and speeches 
and public meetings, all survivals of an earlier time, 
wholly unnecessary to besure, but they do no harm and 
fill many a thrifty political pocket; the curtain falls; 
solemnly the votes are counted, and the successful can- 
didates had been named weeks before by a select 
committee, called in derision the Police Justice’s Con- 
vention. Were not New York’s present Mayor and Dis 
trict-Attorney thus placed in office? 
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Municipal government is business, not politics. This 
is the ideal. Municipal politics is a paying business. 
This is the real. Whatis the remedy? Disregard Na 
tional and State politics when you vote in City elections. 
Do you believe this? Act upon your belief and keep 
acting upon it until a partisan Republican or Democratic 
nomination to city office will be a guaranty of defeat at 
the election. 

Citizens of New York, who act in local affairs with 
the local organizations of your national political party, 
do not complain of the misgovernment of your city. 
You are the guilty cause of yourown shame. Do crim- 
inals escape prosecution or punishment? Is there job- 
bery or waste in any of thecity departments? You who 
sold your American birthright for a mess of partisan 
pottage and supported the positively bad or dummy c n- 
didate of your party have brought this disgrace upon the 
city. 

i Mayor, a Comptroller, a District Attorney, a Sher- 
iff,a President of the Board of Aldermen, are to be 
chosen this autumn. Theseare important offices. You, 
the people, can fill these offices if you will. The partisan 
politician need no longer have the monopoly of effective 
nominating and election machinery. Under the new 
ballot law this campaign need be no farce. The State 
will print and advertise your nominations, distribute 
your ballots, and safeguards to every citizen the secrecy 
of his vote. You need no complicated machinery, no 
large campaign fund, no venal or millionaire candidates 
for this election. Abandon your national parties, which 
have no place in local affairs, and join in nominating 
and electing to these offices men whose known charac- 
ters and careers are guarantees of ability and integrity, 
and whose freedom from partisan pledges, expressed or 
imp ied, insures an independence in office which will ad- 
mini:ter the city’s business in the city’s interest, and in 
the city’s interest solely. 

A Republican Mayor or a Democratic District Attor- 
ney is an intrinsic absurdity; and shall not ability and 
integrity count for more than a party nomination in se- 
curing your vote for a candidate for city office ? 

New YorRK CITY. 
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THE DUTY OF THE CITIZEN IN THE COMING 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


BY WILLIAM M. IVINS. 











OnE of the most important and most serious problems 
of government has always been: ‘* How shall we govern 
our ¢rimimals?” 

In our day, however, and here in this City of New 
York, the problem strangely enough, and sadly enough, 
I may add, now presents itse:f in this form, namely, 
‘* How are we going to let our criminals govern us?” 

Hungry Joe was never more suave and inviting 
when preparing a victim for a confidence operation than 
was the Char ered Conspiracy for public plunder, which 
has for the past few years been luring the community 
back into its power, until now at Ja-t it has practicaliy 
gained sole contro] of all the great municipal offices. 

There is not a member of this conspiracy who will not 
resent the'statement; and old professional law-breakers 
and associates of criminals will stand in the public 
piaces and volubly declare their own trustworthiness 
u itil the world becomes half inclined to, or even does, 
take them at their own estimate. 

In this city, full of great corporations and immense 
business enterprises, there is no single corporation 
whose business is so va-t, so important, so complex, and 
which directly involves the welfare and happiness of so 
many men, women and children as that of the corpora- 
tion known to the law as ‘‘The Mayor, Aldermen and 
Commonalty of the City of New York.” 

Yet whois the Mayor, who are the Aldermen, and 
who constitute the really active and governing portion 
of the commonalty? 

Does any one of my readers know of a corporation 
(even including a company for the distillation of spirits, 
or a race-course association) that would intrust its 
management and con'rol toa board of directors consist 
ing of the Committees of Tammany Hall, now in con- 
trol of the Tammany Society, and of New York City as 
an appanage of Tammany Society? The question an- 
swers itself. 

The management of our city’s business to-day bears 
the same relation to good and intelligent govern- 
ment that the fanciful Grand Duchy of Gerolstein bears 
to the great German Empire. The persons in whose 
hands this business is, were realiy selected, not by the 
citizens of New York, but by a syndicate for the profit- 
able exploitation of political power, Tammany Hall, 
to wir. 

lt was Tammany Hall, with a minority of the voters 
and a majority of the liquor dealers and sporting men 
of New York, which supplied itself and the commun- 
ity with a Mayor whose administration has proved a 
failure from every point of view other than that of 
the Tammany spoilsmen, with whom he has filled all of 
the official places. 

It was Tammany Hall which promoted this man to the 
mayoralty, with full knowledge that as sheriff he had 
administered his office illegally and corruptly—knowl- 
edge which, when once in possession of the public, led 





to the legislative reorganization of the entire system of 
the office. 

It was Tammany Hall which gave us another sheriff, 
who has just been indicted for conspiracy to secure a 
divorce from his wife, and who left office as a convicted 
criminal. 

It was Tammany Hall which, having refused to renomi- 
nate certain aldermen because they had been found out, 
secured the election to the shrievalty of the only one of 
their own aldermen whom they themselves dared allege 
to be honest; and they saw to it that this sheriff quar- 
tered on his auctioneer a favorite alderman whom it 
was not deemed wise to renominate to aldermanic office 
because he had been indicted for bribery. 

It was this same sheriff, since elected to the mayoral- 
ty, who made a corrupt bargain with his auctioneer at 
the expense of litigants to sharé illegal fees, and then 
made a gift of large sums of money to the child of the 
man who secured his nomination to the office. 

It was Tammany Hall which, through its Mayor, put 
into the Board of Sinking Fund Comniissioners a man 
who cannot calculate an averagé interest date, and who 
knows no more of pubiic finance than he does Greek or— 
English. 

It was Tammany Hall which turned the administra- 
tion and control of the liquor traffic over to the friends 
and representatives of the traftic itself. 

It was Tammany Hall which, in the place of an ex- 
pert and experienced engineer, put an old and skillful 
machine politician into the great office of Commissioner 
of Public Works. 

It was Tammany Hall which appointed the late asso- 
ciate of the infamous *‘ Red Leary’ to.the Deputy Com- 
missionership of Public Works, 

It was [ammany Hall which quartered the greater por- 
tion of its General Committee on the City Treasury, 
with the result to the city of deterioration in every de- 
partment of which that organization has control. 

lt was Tammany Hall which last year spent more 
money than has ever been spent before in the histury of 
this city, and by a dishonest tax rate endeavored to de- 
ceive the tax-payers. The plan wasasimple one. The 
application of Sinking Fund moneys for the purposes of 
departmental expenses, the refusal to pay a part of the 
State taxes, and the increased assessment of the valua- 
tions of taxable property, easily produced a low rate. 

And of what does the Tammany Hall which has done 
these things and worse, consist ? 

Lhe answer is ready because easy. 

An examination of the publisued list of its General 
Committee and acquaintance with its rank and file will 
show that it is made up of the most dangerous. lowest 
and most vulgar, but .political y most active, voters in 
the community. 

Ask, ‘‘ What gamblers in New York are not Tammany 
Hall men?’ The answer wili be, ‘‘ None.” 

Ask, ‘* What liquor dealers in New York are not Tam- 
many Hall men?’ ‘Lhe answer will be, ‘‘ Few.” 

Ask, ‘‘ How the leadership of Tammany Hall is made 
up?” The answer will be given upon the unchallenged 
showing ot a great daily newspaper, as follows: 


Professional politicians................. ce ceeececeee 28 
ee 1 
Tried tor murder (resulting in mis-triai)............. 1 
Indicted for felonious assault... ..................... 1 
De Ga Bic ccccicce cs0e covccccncccsccscceces 1 
Protessiomal GAGDIOTS. ........0 2 ccccccceccccccccsccscocs 4 
Former gambling houses or * Dive” keepers........ 5 
I IG cide tesrbesinse sevens .se0setedanceces “ 
DORGIOT DUNE GOGIIIB A... 500 ccncKccccccccsccvcccccccss 5 
Sons of liquor dealers ............. cc cece cece eee eeee 3 
ere 3 
Former “ toughs”’............... Sate vnmennnbaiewenienitp 4 
Members of the I'weed gang........ ...... .......... 6 
scene airihnah:tcebbeenesesscesctsnsadeces 17 
Former office-holders................... ccc cceeveeececs 7 
Former car-conductors..................0..eeceeceeeee 3 
icc canddias nese 6scndeane $eedevonveness 1 
Former Navy Yard caulker.........................45 1 
ee inc cnceacucececcannecccccasccccacepee 1 
Sa icky ddeSetcendnsthiccbsocbeetasisiekesmecnees 1 
Ie I in ddhcccisiccd sncecicscresedece savdsesee 3 
Favored city contractors. ...............cesececceccees 2 


This then is the position. 

There exists in New York City, and has existed for 
upward of a century, a legally incorporated body known 
as the Tammany Society, which has always controlled 
a political organization known as Tammany Hall, vir- 
tually giving this latter all of the benefits of legal im- 
mortality. 

But Tammany Hall has shown its ability to render it- 
self, or at least its reputation immortal without the 
aid of the law, and just because of its unique capacity 
as a nursing mother of law-breakers. 

For the greater part of a hundred years it has con- 
trolled the destiny of our city. When time was ripe it 
gave us a Tweed,a Connolly,a Hall and a Sweeney. 
Then Jater it gave us a Kelly, who during his time sold 
judicial nominations, and all other nominations, to the 
highest bidders. 

It made the city of New York a byword and a re- 
proach the world over, and then because it had in its 
entire delegation a single alleged honest man it asked 
the community to aid it in making that man first Sher- 
iff and then Mayor—the community being left to find 
out, as best it might, that it, if not Tammany Hall, had 


And now we are asked what is the duty of the citizens 
of New York in the coming election at which we are to 
choose a Mayor, a Vice-Mayor. a Comptroller, a District 
Attorney, and a Sheriff ard several Judges; i.e., an elec- 
tion which shall determine who is to have control of the 
entire administrative, financial and police business of 
the city. 

Is it to be the candidate of the criminal, the vicious 
andthe drinking classes, whose very existence presents 
the most difficult problem of government and requires 
the largest expenditure of public money? 

The answer is, “Yes,” if the citizens and tax-payers 
who lead right lives and have any, even the least, civic 
pride entirely disregard the nature and conditions of 
good municipal government, treat it asa political mat- 
ter, and then divide along party lines determined by 
national issues. ¥ 

And what is a municipal corporation? 

It is a business corporation pure and simple. Its 
management involves nothing but business considera- 
tions. This is in no wise altered or modified because 
the State has delegated to the municipality the per- 
formance of certain of the State’s business or police 
functions. 

Provided the men to whose managemert it is intrnst- 
ed be honest and capable, their political opinions, their 
preference for one party or another, their views on the 
tariff, or on reciprocity, or on bi-metalism, have no more 
re'evancy, and are no more pertinent than the color of 
their eyes or the length of their feet. 

The only question is that which would be asked by 
the stockholders in any intelligently directed corpora- 
tion whatever; that is, ‘‘ Are the men whom we are go- 
ing to appoint to perform our common business thor- 
oughly trustworthy and expert in the performance of 
such particular business? What can we afford to pay 
for having the business done, and are we getting the 
best ability to be had for the money?” 

There is not a railroad corporation in the United States 
or in the world, which would not speedily become bank- 
rupt should its shareholders take no more interest in 
and have no more knowledge of, the details of its 
affairs, and select no fitter men to fill its executive offi- 
ces than the voters in our great municipalities have 
knowledge of the municipal finances and exercise care 
in the selection of municipal office-holders. 

Let us assume the case of a stockho!der in a corpora- 
tion who is asked to vote for a man whom he knows to 
be able, but whom he heartily dislikes. He will not, 
because of that. vote for some other man whom he does 
not know at all, or for some man whom he likes in 
spite of the fact that he knows him to be entirely with- 
out ability. He will simply do all in his power to elect 
a qualified man whom he does like insteadof a qualified 
man whom he does not like. He will not commit the 
stupidity of trusting the management of his business 
to a totally unqualified man out of pure bonhcmie. 
Nor will he, altho he knows that affairs of the corpora- 
tion are going badly, disregard the question of divi- 
dends and stay away from the polls because he feels no 
personal interest in any of the candidates for the direct- 
orship. He certainly will not prefer an incompetent 
Democrat to a competent Republican, or an inexperi- 
enced and dishonest Republican to an experienced and 
honest Democrat for the presidency or treasurership of 

his company. 

And yet this is just what the stockholders, that is, the 
electors of our great municipal corporations, do, babit- 
ually. Carried away by party passion, or by persona 
friendships or animosities, they entirely disregard the 
essential elements of the municipal problem and the re- 
lations of good government to themselves and to their 
wives and children, and commit the stupidities, or 
worse, which would be unpardonable in the sharehold- 
ers of the smallest mining or manufacturing corpora- 
tion. 

The theory of the law and of the good citizen is, that 
the municipality exists for the benefit of all citizens, 
equally and alike; and that the officers of the city are 
the agents of all for the service and benefit of all. 

The theory of the politicians is, that the city exists 
for the benefit of parties, and the offices for the benefit 
of party leaders. 

Notwithstanding these two diametrically opposite 
theories, the citizen who is not a politician almost habit- 
ually aids the politician in practically carrying out the 
second theory by casting his vote as party prejudice dic- 
tates, or by refraining from voting altogether. When 
he goes with his party simply because it is his party, he 
virtually abdicates the right of election altogether; for 
he has to take the man who has been nominated, that 
is, selected for him by others, and those others only too 
frequently (and always in the case of the nominees of 
Tammany Hall) persons who regard offices as existing 
for the office-holder, and who vaunt the fact that they 
owe their first allegiance to their Political Machine. 

The coming election in the city of New York is one 
of crucial and predominant importance. It has been 
years since we have had, and it will be years before we 
again have, an election in which questions of municipal 
business and the fitn:ss of individuals to perform the 
duties of office can be discussed so independently of all 
complications with State or national politics. We elect 





been deceived even in this man, 


no State ticket and no national ticket. The issues in- 
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volved in the Congressional elections are absolutely for- 
eign to the issues involved in municipal elections. Such 
being the case, it becomes particularly easy for every 
voter to dissociate his views on national politics from 
his opinions on municipal business, Under such circum- 
stances the duty of the honest and intelligent citizen is 
clear, 

Our public offices are now filled by the agents of Tam- 
many Hall—a local party without the capacity for loyal- 
ty to the remainder of the Democratic Party on State 
or national issues; a party which exists solely for the 
exploitation of the local offices, the profits of which, as 
it happens in this case, are beyond all comparison greater 
than the profits or patronage of national or State offices 
within the municipal territory; a party made up from 
the dregs and scum of the electors of all races, and from 
all climes, educated in every domestic and foreign 
school of vice, and whose means of gaining a livelihood 
are, in a great majority of cases, means which require 
the existence and control of the police force in the State; 
a party which, having brought the city mto discredit in 
the past and systematically robbed the public treasury, 
continues to maintain it in discredit in the present, to 
falsify its accounts, and to hoodwink and deceive its 
tax-payers; a party which, in spite of these facts, appeals 
to the community to continue it in power in order that 
it may repeat in the future the wrongs which it com- 
mits in the present. as it has committed them in the 
past. 

It is one of our misfortunes that while the majority is 
said to rule, we nevertheless live under the rule of a 
minority. iammany Hall is a minority in this commu- 
nity. ltholds tLe offices to-day by virtue of a law which 
seats a candidate who has received a plurality of the 
votes cast. Being the beneficiary of this plurality rule 
and in utter disregard of the great democratic principle 
of Majority Government, Tammany Hall naturally de- 
sires to see a multitude of candidates in order that its 
own minority may be efficient. In order that there may 
be a multitude of candidates it desires that party princi- 
ples should alone prevail in the nomination of candi- 
dates. It naturally and always desires that the voter 
should be ignorant of, or disregard the real nature of, 
municipal government. Desiring these things, it wishes 
to see at least three tickets in the field, knowing that 
that way lies success. 

The duty of every citizen of New York is to say 
whether he is for Tammany or against it, whether he 
likes or detests its traditions; whether he approves or 
disapproves of its adminisrration; whether he b¢lieves 
in being governed by our criminals or in taking } a:t in 
their government and control. If he is for ‘I. mmany 
Hall let him say so. If he is against Tammany Hall let 
him and alllike him say that. Let the present adminis- 
tration and the party behind it stand squarely on one 
side. Letall who are opposed to that administration, of 
what party soever, stand squarely on the otherside. Let 
the issue be fairly made, free of all considerations other 
than the good or bad government of our city. If this 
be done there will be no difficulty in ending the present 
régime. If this be not done, notwithstanding the fact 
that the majority of the electors are against it, Tam- 
many Hall will remain in control and we shall hereafter 
as now continue to be governed by the incompetent, the 
intemperate, the dishonest and the depraved, and de- 
serve the reputation that Tammany Hall has won for us, 
of being incapable of intelligent and honest self-gov- 
ernment. 

New York City. 
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ON SOME GENERALS. 
A FRAGMENT FROM DR. DUBBS. 


BY H, L. WAYLAND, D.D. 














To THE EoiToR O¥ THE INDEPENDENT: 

Respected Sir: Mr. Spink expresses a desire to intro- 
duce me to you; and (as a prelude to his doing so), he 
desires that I would first introduce him to you; he will 
then feel acquainted with you, you know, and can with 
propriety introduce me. 

Permit me, therefore, to say that Mr. Simon Spink 
holds the humble but useful office of sexton at our meet- 
ing house, (or shall I say my meeting-house, since it is 
known afar as ‘‘ Dr. Dobbs’ meeting-house”’?) 

He takes a modest pride in this office, but his great 
title to respect, in his own esteem, that on which he 
relies for posthumous immortality is his relation to me. 
He listens to my discourses with a degree of attention 
which begets in me a high opinion of his powers. He 
also honors me by bringing to me his literary produc- 
tions for perusal and eke for correction; and Iam bouna 
to say that his amenableness to criticism is most lauda- 
ble. 

I might say here that (as the church is endowed with 
many a saving grace, and abundantly with the grace of 
saving) Mr. Spink receives no other compensation for 
his labors than my instructions. Truth forces me toadd 
that Mrs. Spink has been heard to express her lack of 
satisfaction with this arrangement. As she has been 
seen splitting the wood, or hoeing the potatoes, with the 
aid of her eldest son, or putting a patch on the trousers 
of one of the younger boys, or washing on Saturday 
night the only reputable dress enjoyed by the three 
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daughters, she has been heard to murmur something 
which I do not fully understand, about ‘* aparophuls”; 
but thinking that perh»ps she was a little touched in her 
mind, I heeded it not. It is the opinion of some of my 
friends tl.at Mr. Spink by his close attendance upon my 
ministrations and his not seldom writing of essays under 
my criticism, has attained not a little of the peculiarities 
of my style. I affirm nothing; you can judge; but if 
you should feel urged to attribute to another than him- 
self some of his finer passages, I will only observe that, 
under the Constitution and under the Declaration, the 
Anniversary of which, as I learn from your pages was 
celebrated recently in Woodstock (tho my invitation to 
be present unhappily failed toreach me), your thoughts 
are your own. 

In closing I will merely observe tbat if you think that 
Mr. Spink has been stinted in his expressions you are at 
full liberty to dip the brush somewhat deeper, and to lay 
on the paint a thought more lavishly. 

I may add that your excellent paper sometimes fails 
to reach me, perhaps because it is directed simply to 
‘*Rev. Mr. Dobbs.” 

I remain yours, with Gospel compliments, 

LEVI PHILETUS DoBBs, 
Doctor oF DIVINITY. 

Mr.Editor: How often do I ask myself: ‘* Why is it 
that we enjoy such privileges? Why are we permitted 
to sit, as it were, under the shadow of a moral light- 
house, which, like a towering palm tree, sheds its me!- 
lifluous dews upon our darkened understandings? Why 
are we favored with dwelling, yes, even basking, so to 
speak, in the beams of a moral and mental hippopota- 
mus, yes, a deinosaurus, yes ([ can but quote your own 
most felicitous and truthful delineation). a Tri-as-sic 
Lab-y-rinth-o-dont-i an? Is it not that we may extend 
unto others the blessings wherewith we are so copiously 
and beyond our merits (tho not beyond our desires) en- 
riched ? 

Surely, believe me, ’tis not from a desire to be pro- 
claimed afar on the sounding trump of fame that I write 
these prefatory lines and inclose the within Discourse: 
nor is it from a greed of worldly lucre (tho I do not 
deny that my means are small, and my family large; 
and I have observed that the feelings of Mrs. Spink are 
somewhat mitigated when there is some small supply of 
flour and pork in the house); but ’tis from a sense of 
duty, of responsibility; we must share our treasures with 
a starving (mentally and morally) world. 

The just and ap: title, which I quoted from you a few 
lines above, suggests the reason why I send the within 
inclosed gem of exegesis and theology and ethics and of 
wisdom in general, to you; it was you who first had the 
insight to recognize his real greatness, and to bestow on 
him a fitting appellation. True, it was another journal 
of kirdred genius and of vast and varied merits which 
first Uiscovered (not to say invented) him; butit was you 
who decorated him. 

But ‘twould be cruel to withhold you longer from the 
feast which awaits you. I hasten to set before your 
exalted-to-Heaven-in-point-of-privilege readers a Dis- 
course recently pronounced in our pulpit by one whom 
any words of mine would in vain attempt to portray, 
and whom I hare been trying (tho perchance you have 
nor found it out) to introduce to you. 

I remain, sir, 

Yours (and his) humble servant, 
SIMON SPINK, 
Sexton at Dr. Dobbs’s Meeting House. 

(Any thing addres:ed as above will reach me; if ad- 
dressed to my residence, it is doubtful; I need only 
mention that Mrs. Spink is usually at home.) 





Text, Psalm Ixii, 9: ‘‘ Men of high degree are a lie.” 
Do not, my dearly beloved friends and respected 


hearers, think for a moment that it is the design of the 


Inspired Penman, or of myself, to cast scorn upon a 
** High Degree.” If I were to speak with irreverence of 
the degrees which are wont at this auspicious season tb 
descend upon thirsty souls Jike rain upon the mown 
grass, you might, indeed, demand of me, ‘‘ What are 
colleges for, then?’ 

[After dwelling on the fact that in civil and political 
life men of High Degree are liab'e to some shrinkage and 
need to be taken with a shade of discount, the Ornament 
of the Sacred Desk passed to consider men of exalted 
station in Military Life. | 

The passage from Holy Writ which I have selected as 
my text is in happy accord wit the Latin adage,** Dulcs 
latet in Generalibus,” which (as there may be strangers 
present, unacquainted with the classic tongues,) 1 will 

i slate: **Tner . - good deal of fraud in Generals,” 

in fact, all tue environment of a General promotes 
false pretenses, The plain citizen of to-day arrays him- 
self for the fall encampment in the regimentals of a 
general, with feathers, go'd lace epaulets, sword and 
spurs. You look at him with admiration; you say to 
yourself, ‘‘ Czesar, Napoleon, Hannibal were well enough 
in their small way; but for real Military Greatness, here 
you are.” To-morrow you see him behind the counter, 


at the plow. He has turced his sword into a pruning- 
hook, or into a cheese-knife. And now you realize what 
a walking fraud he is. 

At this point, I am reminded of an illustrative inci- 
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dent: There was an officer in the Rhode Island militig 
who, onevery training day, shone forth resplendent as 
ason of Mars and Bellona; when he drew his sword a 
trembling ran through the awe-struck crowd; every one 
felt of his neck to assure the continuity of the spinal 
column. It chanced, once ona time, that this valiant 
warrior was brought before a court-martial, and was 
sentenced to be deprived of his sword for six calendar 
months. Whereupon he observed to the court: “1 hire 
my sword of Mr. Jones, the jeweler, on Westminister 
Street at two and sixaday. I have no doubt he would 
accommodate the court at the same rate,or would 
even make a reduction by the month.” 

But notalone the Militia General. There was Major- 
General Braddock, who posed for a warrior, who had 
forty years of service; but seems to me it did not re- 
quire very great military genius to despise all of the 
good advice which was given him by Washington and 
to order his red-coats into a slaughter pen, where they 
were killed by a scrubby handful of French and Indians, 
without having even the imperfect consolation of see- 
ing the men who were shooting them. 

Was there ever a greater fraud than Gen. Horatio 
Gates? Was there ever a man more successful in doing 
nothing, and in stealing the credit that belonged to 
Schuyler, who did the planning, and to Arnold, who did 
the fighting? 

And then to think of that mountain of pretenses and 
treachery, Gen. Charles Lee, who so brilliantly illus- 
trated the words I have quoted, ‘‘There is much fraud 
in Generals,” whether they be brigadier or major-gen- 
erals. 

Then to think of Dick Johnson, who was within one 
life of being President of the United States, on the 
strength of the tradition of his having shot Tecumseh; 
it occurs to me at thismoment that he wasn’t a General, 
but only a Colonel; but methinks the principle does 
not greatly differ; and I cannot doubt that the author 
of the adage, had he thought of it, wou'd have added 
‘et Colonelibus ” 

Then, there was the Mexican War. Think of that 
shining charlatan, General Shields, who traveled on his 
military record into the Senate of the United States. 
Think of Gen. Gideon Pillow, who erected an earth-work 
with the trench on the wrong side. Think of Gen, 
Franklin Pierce, who was severely wounded—by falling 
from his horse—and who was made President for it. 

And them in our own times and in our own war, 
there was that continent of military incapacity, General 
Banks; there was General Pope, whose words, alike as 
to the future and the past, were wind, and wind only. 
There was General Butler, who, it is true (let us award 
him his due), was possessed of acompetence, and so has 
not asked to be put on the retired list with full pay. 

Then I r. call that General whose name I am happy to 
say I have forgotten, forced upon Mr. Lincoln by fool- 
ish, but alas! influential friends, who led his men to de- 
feat and to capture and to useless death, and who him- 
self was cap‘ured by the enemy through some oversight, 
for, surely, he was most useful to them when in com- 
mand on the Union side; and some mules were captured 
with him, which called out from Mr, Lincoin the re- 
mark: ‘“‘ I am sorry about the mules!” 

Then there was that Himalaya, that continent, that 
hemisphere, that entire globe,that complete solar system, 
of fraud, beside whom all other frauds were but as beg- 
gars, were butas the small dust of the balance, were but 
as water unto wine, as moonlight unto sunlight, who, for 
a year, deluded the Nation with epigrammatic sayings, 
with promises, with ‘‘magnetism,” until the heart of the 
Nation grew sick with hope deferred; and all the while 
mothers knew that their brave sons, the light of their 
souls, nursed at their bosoms, were wasting away, fruit- 
lessly, ingloriously, amid swamps and marshes and 
bombast and fever, and delay, and inaction, and un- 
readiness, and a!l the while this living, breathing in- 
carnation of fraud was treating the wisest, the best, the 
most patient of Presidents, with a degree of supercili- 
ous contempt, which, even at this distance, fires our 
blood. 

[At this point, the Ornament of the Sacred Desk was 
almost overcome by patriotic and atmospheric fervor. I 
feared atone time that he would be unable to continue, 
and that not only we should be deprived of the residue 
of this able, lucid, timely, soul.subduing discourse, but 
possibly that the world itself would be deprived of the 
life which it were feeble to call precious; bat he pre- 
sently recovered himself and continued,—S, Spink, 
Sexton, as above. ] 

Pardon this heat, my respected hearers, for indeed 
it is unbecoming the temperature and the season, 
There are some subjects which should be avoided at 
some periods of the year. 

Then, there are those members of the royal fami'ies 
in Europe, who are appointed colonels and generals of 
regiments which they have never seen who would not 
know gunpowder by sight or by smell; who never draw 
their swords, but alwaystheir salaries. Then there is Gen. 
Viscount Wolseley, whose reputation was gained by 
slauzhtering a lot of half-naked Negroes, armed with 
muskets made of gag pipe, and who now sits superior 
and assigns their relative rank to the real generals in 
the world’s wars. ; 

Then, across the channel from England, there is that 
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other General, whom it were almost a compliment to 


calla sham, whose veins run with fraud, and who a 
am thankful, for the credit of our common humanity, 
to say) has been found out; need [ say that [ refer 
to General Boulanger? 

Yes, I repeat it, my beloved friends, you have to allow 
for a good deal of discount and shrinkage in Generals. 
In fact, I am afraid [ must say that it is only in the 
members of my own hallowed profession taat you get 
thirty-six inches to the yard. 

I canno: pass from this branch of the subject without 
dilating and diluting upon the unutterable advantage 
of a familiar acquaintance with the ancient tongues. 
How can I be adequately thankful that my superior 
education enables me to set forth before you, with such 
luminous accuracy, the full inwardness of the classic 
passage, ‘‘Dulos latet in Generalibus !” 

[At this point the inexorable printer informs us that 
he cannot set up or insert any more of this invaluable 
and unparalleled discourse unless we issue a supple- 
ment and delay the paper for some days or weeks; 
hence we are forced, RELUCTANTLY, to pause. | 


& 





ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 








WHEN Charles Lamb was reproved for being always 
the last to arrive at the scene of his professional duties, 
he replied: ‘But Iam always the first to go away”; 
and a logical confusion of the ssme kind is always found 
in semi-civilized communities as regards the adminis- 
tration of justice. They seldom get hold of the guilty 
person, but, on the other hand, they are very prompt in 
punishing the innocent. In Hungary, for example, the 
other day, during the performance of a circus, a spec- 
tator recognized his runaway wife in company with the 
proprietor upon a flying trapeze. He made for him at 
once and killed him. The local government have ordered 
the arrest of all the performers, brute and human, as 
having aided and abette 1 in the lady’s elopement, with 
which they had as much todo as the Pope of Rome. 
Somebody, ho vever—since the offender was dead and 
could not be—must, it said, be punished. Even the 
poor clown is in jail and fiads matters very serious, 
Moreover, since the municipality that has thus distin- 
guished itself feels so many prisoners a burden, it has 
directed all the horses, goats and performing animals to 
be poisoned. Nothing that has hitherto been recorded of 
Dogberry caps this. W hat is at the bottom of such out- 
rages upon justice is not, however, as some suppose, an 
unintelligent but honest desire to punish crime, but a 
love of cruelty which is thus gratified under the pre- 
tense of law. 

The custom of tarring and feathering did not, as is 
generally supposed, have its origin in America, but in 
one of “ the stately homes of England.” A gentleman 
who had drunk not wisely, but too well, was attired by 
his friends in that mann-r, when in an insensible condi- 
tion, and, on waking in the morning, and surveying 
himself in the pier-glass, imagined himself to have 
undergone a metimorphosis. ‘A; I live,” he said, “a 
bird.” 

The news that ‘‘guessing competitions” are declared 
i‘legal and t» partake of the nature of lotteries will in- 
terfere not so much with ‘-un industry” as an idleness. 
Noone who had anything else to do would surely oc- 
cupy themselves with guessing how many horses would 
be entered for next year’s Derby, or how many bunches 
of chestnuts would be borne by a particular tree in the 
avenue in Bushey Park. On the other hand, I am glad 
that the insurance busine:s of our cheap periodicals— 
the promise of a solatium to the family of the gentleman 
killed in a railway accident, who has the current num- 
ber of the Furthing Firefly in his pocket—is to be let 
alone. It encourages thrift and thought for others. 
Perhaps the most reasonable prize is that offered by a 
penny magazine, of a guinea to the reader who first 
finds a printer's error in it, for the current week. This 
keeps its compositors alive as weil as the subscribers. 
The editor tells us this prize has been almost always 
gained by the same man, who waits for the publication 
of the magazine on the steps of the office, reads it there 
with an attention that is rarely givea to any other liter- 
ary production, andcomesin and claims his money di- 
rectly he has ‘“‘hit the blot.” This seems an excellent 
way ot earning fifty pounds a year,and at the same 
time leaving one at leisure for other pursuits. If the 
Press were all one way of thinking and it was not our 
way, its dogmatism would be insupportable; but as half 
of it thinks as we think, there is no objection to it on 
that score. Nevertheless, it was an apt rejoinder that 
was made in aclub smoking-room the other night, to 
one who quoted the wise old saying (apropos of the 
cock-sure utterances of Kings) that ‘‘Egotisms are not 
improved by converting them into nostracisms,” “I 
think your philosopher would have put it quite as 
strongly had he lived in an age of editors.” 

The barometer of female education is set fair ‘‘ for 
First Class,” and there can be no longer any question 
about intellectual capabilities. No fewer than nine 
ladies’ names are thus distinguished in the various 
Tripos lists of the year at Cambridge, tho some of them, 
itis true, are in Botany. In Paris, a young lady (of course, 
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‘* dazzlingly beautiful”) has obtained the highest place 
in the LL.D. examination. Her thesis had for its sub- 
ject ‘‘ The Status of Mothers in Roman Law,” a subject 
that appears a little menacing. Thes» learned ladies 
will require to have their own status recognized; and, 
indeed, it seems absurd enough that a lady should head 
the list of competitors, and yet, as in the case of the 
senior wrangler, reap no reward. But what we must 
also be prepared for in this intellectual revolut‘on, is 
v garies. The LL.D., who is the daughter of wealthy 
parents, has already announced her intention of ‘‘plead- 
inz only for those who are too poor to pay for counsel.” 
As she is going to practice at Bucharest, this will not 
affect the gentiémen of the long robe in this country; 
but supposing that an English lady barrister should take 
this line! That would flutter the dovecotes of the Inns 
of Court considerably. It is thought to b2 bad enough 
when a lady pleads her own case in forma pauperis; but 
the idea of her pleading somebody else’s, and for noth- 
ing, is alarming indeed. What will become of the 
‘*great traditions” of the law, and (what is of much 
more consequence to the lawyers) of its great charges? 
‘We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor,” exclaims a 
gent'eman, who, if not a lawyer, was designed for one; 
and this is a much more serious case of competition. The 
gentlemen ‘‘ in the lower branch of the profession ” will 
also suffer as much as the barristers; for who would 
employ a solicitor, whom he had to pay, instead of com- 
municating, personally and directly, with a beautiful 
and gratuitous female counsel? When a poor literary 
man has complained to his barrister friends of the com- 
petition he suffers in his profession from lovely women, 
he has been hitherto met with jeers; we shall soon see 
how they like it. 

Great astonishment has been expressed at the prices 
realized by the manuscripts of Wilkie Collins’s novels; it 
is thought extraordinary that the original draft of ‘* The 
Woman in White” (one of the most attractive fictions 
of the century), with the alterations and erasures, that 
exemplify the characteristics of the writer's method of 
work, should have been sold for £330, when twice that 
sum is often pid for a piece of crockery, the sole cau-e 
of value of which is its having a trade mark whica can- 
not be seen till you have turned it bottom upward. A 
manuscript of similar interest, ‘‘The Perils of Certain 
English Prisoners,” written by Dickens and Collins in 
conjunction, with notes and letters, also brought a large 
sum. This was one of the very best, tho perhaps one of 
the least known of the famous ‘‘ Christmas Numbers,” 
which delighted us thirty years ago. I see, by the by, 
that the present summer number of All the Year Round 
has, for the first time since the great novelist’s death, 
his well-loved name upon it’s title-page: it is written 
by his grand-daughter, Mary Anzela Dickens. 

A lady applied 'o a London magistrate some montbs 
ago for redress against her perjured swain. Three times, 
she said, he had promised to marry her, and been even 
taken to the altar, but the clergyman had always de- 
c'ined to perform the ceremony because. her young man 
was intoxicated. ‘‘ But why do ygu take him to the 
church in that state?” inquired his wership. ‘: Because, 
sir, when he is sober I can’t get him there at all ” 

The answers which our boys give under examination 
have of Jate been made us2 of, and also afforded some 
renumerative *‘ copy ’ to their pastors and masters. It 
seems to me rather a breach of confidence. Suppose 
an editor, instead of throwing the more ridiculous con- 
tributions he receives into the waste basket, was to print 
them for the amusement of the public? Nay, that 
would be more excusable, because the contributors (how- 
ever mistakenly), look forward t» publication, whereas 
the boys certainly do not. It would add a new terror to 
their examinations if the young gentlemen cou'd fore- 
see that their replies were destined to form the padding 
of a magazine; that their views upon the solar system, 
constitutional government, the Greek particles, and 
other subjects in which they have taken so great (tho 
enforced) an interest, were to become public property, 
and prized in inverse proportion to their value. Upon 
my life, tho I have laughed with the rest, I think it is 
rough on the boys. Under these circumstances it gives 
one pleasure to read some bona-fide replies, given by 
some lads at a benevolent »sylum the other day, which, 
tho of limited range, are at least as sensible as could be 
expected from an adult. When asked under which de- 
scription of government they should like to live, our 
juverile constitutionalist answers: ‘-Und+r one in 
which the king can’t do as he likes.” In science, too, the 
answers were not over-burdened with those learned 
themes in which the youthful mind generally gets so 
hopelessly befogged. When asked ‘* What is electrici- 
ty?’ there was a painful pause; doubtless in -some 
minds the great principles of ‘“‘ induction” were strug- 
gling in hopeless confusion for the mastery; but one 
boy held up his hand with ardor and confidence. 
** Please, sir, nobody knows, sir!”’ 

The venue of a Jaw case has been changed through the 
intervention of a ghost. The spirit of a rich landholder 
is said to have “interviewed” the parish sexton and 
told him that he had “ inadvertently left £2,000 to a 
Dissenting body which he had intended for the Church.” 
The Dissenting body naturally objected to this work of 
the spirit. ‘‘ Will the ghost be called as a witness ?” in- 











quired the judge, But tho there was “laughter” in the 
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Court at this, his lordship was assured that local feeling 
ran so high both for and against the ghost, that the case 
ought to be tried out of its immediate influence. Ghosts 
are rare in courts of law, but nothing is more common 
than for a convicted prisoner to call Heaven to witness, 
by the extinction of some physical organ—generally the 
eyes—to his snow-like innocence. On one of these oc- 
casions a late judge gravely observed, ‘‘ I have waited 
a reasonable time, and since no change such as you led 
us to expect has taken place in your visual organs, I now 
proceed to pass sentence upon you.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH HAMILTON, 








I AGREE with the writers who have been protesting 
in THe INDEPENDENT against the growing vulgarisms in 
pronunciation. Some of these may be due to a silly af- 
fectation of what is considered English, but all are not 
so. Here in California we have people from New York 
State who vannot yet say park or parlor; they say pahk 
and pth-lah; yet some of them have been here for twenty 
years. I believe that omission of the letter r, which is 
considered so essentially English, is quite prevalent in 
New York State; but it is not confined to it. Wherever 
it originated, it is wronz. The letter ought to be sounded, 
but not made emphatic, except in some cases where it 
might be rolled s'ightly at the beginning of a word. 
The commonest and most marked omission of the r is at 
the end of the word, as in ye-ah for year. riv-ah for 
river,etc Both in England and some parts of America 
that vulgar’sm is peculiarly emphatic. 

The long sound of a is corrupted in England into a 
vowel between a and #, as da-i for day, tra-ine for train. 
It is a softer and more musical vowel than the bare a, 
but it is not correct. Sometimes the a is quite lost in 
the#. That disposition of the a is found, I think, only 
in England. So, also, I believe, is the corruption of the 
long o into ou. A cockney cannot say boat or coat; he 
says bout and cout. 

The i is very impure in England, especially in the 
Midlands, where it is corrupted into a very broad ui. 
The Englishman there says good-naight, as the South of 
Treland man says good-noight, which, if not more cor- 
rect, is more musica!. In Scotland and the North of 
Ireland you hear the pure sound of #, as you do gener- 
ally in America. 

There is a widespread vulgarism among American peo- 
ple which calls for special condemnation, the more so as 
it is not wholly eschewed by many persons of professed 
culture. I refer to the use of the word as for that, asin 
the phrase, { don’t know as it matters. [‘‘ Obs, And re- 
placed by that; but still common in Southern dialect 
speech.” ‘‘Murray’s New English Dictionary.” “Only in 
dialectal use. Collog. New Eng.” ‘‘ Century Dictionary.” 
—Eb. InD.] This vulgarism may be copied from the 
English, but I think not, for it is only the very illiterate 
of the English that use it. Here it is met with among 
people of education, and I have seen it in the books and 
mazazines. The celebrated Tichborne claimaint, so 
noiorious some years ago, is said to have expressed him- 
self in the following terms: ‘* Er is some people as has 
money an’ hasn’t brains, an’ ’er is some people as has 
brains an’ hasn’t money; an’ ’em as has money an’ hasn’t 
brains is made for ’em as has brains an’ hasn’t money.” 
This is unique, whether we take it as a principle in 
ethics, or a sample of classic English. Let me give you 
one stanza of ‘‘ The May Queen” done into cockney dia- 
om “You must wike and caw-awl me eah-ly, 

Call me eah-ly, moth-ah de-ah; 

To-mowow will be the ’eppiest taime 
Of aw-awl the gled new ye-ah; 

Of aw-awl the gled new ye-ah, moth-ah, 
The med-dest, mewiest dy; 

Faw I’1l be queen of the My, moth-ah, 
T’ll be queen of the My.” 

VALLEJO, CAL. 
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HOW ELECTIONS ARE CONDUCTED IN GEOR- 
GIA. 








BOTH SIDES STATED BY COMPETENT GEORGIANS 





[Some time ago we received a letter from a clergyman in 
Georgia, stating that the smallness of the vote for Congressmen 
in that State was not due to fraud or intimidation, but to other 
causes, which he proceeded to describe. We sent acopy of the 
letter to a prominent resident of Georgia, who isa Republican 
in politics, and is well qualified to write on the political situa- 
tion in that State, and requested him to reply to it. We give 
herewith both the letter and the reply.—-EpiTorR.] 





A CLERGYMAN’S VIEW. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—An editorial paragraph in your issue for 
June 6th relative tothe great difference between the 
aggregate vote for Members of Congress 1n some of the 
Northern and Western States and several of the South- 
ern States, including Georgia, is my excuse for this 
note. I must believe that you are honest and want to 
know the truth, so I venture to suggest that, while your 
figures are correct, your inference from these figures cf 
‘* gross suppression of legal votes at the South,” is un- 
true, and does injustice to our people. I have lived in 
nearly a dozen-different counties of Georgia, and have 
never taken any part in politics, home, State or national 
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except to vote according to my convictions; hence, I 
think I may claim some degree of impartiality in this 
matter. The explanation of the difference from which 
you drew such sweeping inferences is, I believe, due to 
a state of facts that seems to have escaped your thought 
when you wrote the paragraph under consideration. 
Since the reconstruction of the Republican Party in 
Georgia, twenty years ago, that party has been in a de- 
moralized condition, and of late years this demoraliza- 
tion has been so complete that the party has had hardly 
even the semblance of a State organization. For years 
there have been no Republican candidates for any State 
office, except Members of the Legislature in some 
of the counties, and, if I am not mistaken, 
in only a few Congressional districts of the State, and 
there were Republican candidates in the field-in 1888— 
the year that furnishes the figures from which you 
make your deductions. The Negroes, most of whom 
are Republicans, failed to vote because they were not 
encouraged to do so by their white brethren; the white 
Republicans did not vote because they had no candidate 
in the field in most of the districts,and no bope of 
electing their candidate who was in the field; and 
many white Democrats remained away from the 
polls because there was but little contest and little 
doubt as to the result. Ispeak of Georgia only because 
Ihave personal knowledge of Georgia, but I believe 
a similar state of facts exists in other Southern States, 
if notin all of them. A careful investigation of the 
election laws of Georgia will show that wide-spread 
fraud and suppression of votes would be possible only 
under the management of a.set of officials more corrupt 
than even the ** carpet-bag” governments of the South 
during the days of Reconstruction. 


A REPLY BY A PROMINENT REPUBLICAN. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir :—There has been such vehement denial of 
the suppression of the Republican vote in the South 
and such constant protests in the Southern press against 
any statements of facts appearing in the Northern 
press or elsewhere, for the last fifteen years, that many 
people, not understanding the condition of things in 
the South, can hardly believe the inferences naturally 
drawn from such facts. In the light of the abundant 
testimony iu election cases, recently acted upon in the 
House of Representatives at Washington, and the mul- 
titude of instances of intimidation and frauds in elec- 
tions, cited and well-authenticated, year after year, it 
would seem that no intelligent man who desires to 
know the truth would fail to understand the causes 
which are at the bettom of such disparity in the vote 
in Congressional elections. 

Democratic Members of Congress from Georgia and 
other Southern States give as the reason why their vote 
is so small, that the Republicans do not put out candi- 
dates for Congress, and they having no opposition, but 
a small! portion even of the Democratic voters go to the 
polis; but they dare not give the real reason for this con- 
dition of things. Until a few years past, at every State 
and national election, the Republicans of Georgia nom- 
inated a State ticket, as also candidates for Congress 
and for Presidential electors, only to see, by intimidation 
and fraud at the ballot-box, that all efferts to vote and 
obtain an honest count were fruitless. The election 
managers, being Bourbon Democrats put in charge of 
elections, in many cases, for their wel.-known facilities 
for manipulating the ballots, control the result accord- 
ing to their own desires and to the satisfaction of the 
better class of people who are supposed to control pub- 
lic sentiment which condones political crimes, while 
often armed ruffians parade about the polls and let it 
be known that the Negro must take care and not be 
persistent, and white Republicans, if any are present, 
find themselves in a disagreeable posicion. The laws of 
Georgia do not require that the election managers at 
any polling-place shall be of both parties; and to have 
a Republican as one of the managers at an election pre- 
cinct where there is a large colored vote, in most cases, 
except in some cities, has not been tolerated. 

For many years the management of elections has been 
growing from bad to worse, till the Republicans have 
become heartless, seeing the result perverted in counties 
where they have a Jarge majority of the votes, and, in 
many instances, Republicans being made to suffer for 
voting, or attempting to do so, till, for the past few 
years, the Republicans have presented no State ticket, 
and have nominated Congressional candidates only in a 
few districts, tho always presenting an electoral ticket 
in the Presidential elections. 

Now, the condition of things is such, that, except in 
the northern part of the State, where there is a large 
white Republican vote, and in many counties in which 
elections are honestly held by election managers of both 
parties, scarcely any white man dare, however good a 
Republican he may be, do active party work; and to be- 
come a candidate on a Republican ticket in a large part 
of the State means injury to business; und, if he dares to 
cross the ‘‘ dead line” and stand with the colored Re- 
pablicens for their political rights, he is made to feel 
socially what is more terrible than loss of buginess, 

In 1880 there was a split in the Democatic Party in the 
State, and twe Democratic candidates for Governor 





were presented. The Republicans put out no candidate 
for Governor that year, hoping that by dividing the 
Democrats, colored Republicans could freely vote and 
have their votes counted.. The contest between the rival 
candidates was extremely bitter, both sides striving for 
the colored vote, anda fair election was had. Again 
in 1882 there were two rival Democratic candidates for 
Governor, one running as an Independent. The Republi- 
cans, in putting out a State ticket, made no nomination 
for Governor, but supported the Independent candidate. 

The Bourbon Democratic organization, seeing another 
division in their ranks imminent, and fearing it might 
hecome permanent, adopted a new line of policy. It 
determined to drive back into the support of the regular 
Democratic candidate every white man, if possible, and 
to discourage any Negroes voting the Democratic ticket 
—to force the “color line” in politics so completely 
that few, if any, white men would dare vote fer the In- 
dependent, and thereby be charged with voting with 
the Negro party. The result in that election showed 
how well the drawing the ‘‘color line” accomplished its 
purpose; and the Indep2ndent candidate for Governor, 
who started out with a large support, found few sup- 
porters at the polls. 

From that time until now the same policy has been 
pursued by the Bourbon Democratic organization, forc- 
ing the race issue with increasing bitterness, silencing 
thousands of white Republicans and keeping the colored 
people from voting the Democratic ticket, when, per- 
chance, a few might desire todo so. Generally, Demo- 
cratic delegates to conventions are named by primary 
elections. In the published notices of these meetings it 
is stated that only white Democrats can vote. There is 
a large element of white Republicans in the State, who, 
for the sake of business and social relations, and who, 
in fear of the malignancy of the Democratic press 
in denouncing white Republicans for taking part in 
politics, make no sign, tho in many places voting quietly 
in Presidential elections. White people in the State are 
not politically free, much less the colored. Many a 
white R2publican has been to me, and declaring his 
principles privately, has sadly confessed that he dare 
not be known in his community as a Republican. 

This year the Republican organization of the State, 
seeing the helplessness of the case, considering the in- 
flamed condition of the public mind over the race issue, 
caused by the howlings of the Democratic newspapers 
about Negro rule which, without reason, is the burden 
of their chorus, concluded to put out no State ticket to 
be voted for in Auguvst—tho it will put out candidates 
in some, and, if the E'ection bill passes, in all the Con- 
gressional districts for election in November. I will re- 
cite a few facts to illustrate the situation in the past. 

In Banks County, in 1882,immediately after the Congres- 
sional election of that year, a colored Republican was ter- 
ribly beaten for his activity in support of the Republican 
candidate, and five men were sent to the penitentiary by 
the United States Court for perpetrating that crime. In 
the County of Elbert, at the Presidential election in 
1888, there were:only eleven Republican votes returned 
—tho the Republicen colored voters are very near in 
number to the white voters. Only one white man, W. 
Patrick Henry, was known to cast a Republican ballot 
in that county, a young man of good standing and of 
excellent and large family connections. He, having the 
courage of his convictions, voted the Republican ticket, 
and it being announced by one of the managers, in vio- 
Jation of law, the mob about the polls set upon him, with 
various weapons, and but for the intervention of some 
friends, he would have been killed. As it was he was 
badly hurt. The facts were published over the country 
atthe time, and the leaders of the mob, four in number, 
are now under indictment in the United States Court. 

In Wilkes County, in which was the home of Robert 
Tombs, who stated in his speech in the Legislature in 
Atlanta (in 1876, I think), that in his county they car- 
ried the election by intimidation and kindred means,and 
charged upon the members of the Legislature that, 
knowing how elections were carried, they did not dare 
say it, not a Republican vote has been returned by 
the election managers in ten years, tho that county 
nas a large majority of Republican voters. 

During the Presidential campaign of 1888,two Repub- 
licans of Athens, Georgia, were invited to speak on 
agricultural subjects to the colored people of Wilkes 
County;and, on its becoming known, they were notified 
not to come into the county,and the newspapers of that 
section sustained the good citizens there, and let the 
public know that the peace and good order of society 
was not to be disturbed by any Republican Negroes com- 
ing to that county to make political speeches under guise 
of agricultural meetings, and warned those two Repub- 
licans that it would not be well for them to attempt to 
do such a thing and arouse the law-abiding people into 
a frenzy of just indignation, for the results of which 
they were not to be responsible. (I do not attempt to 
quote the language, but the substance of what was pub- 
lished, not having the newspapers befure me.) No man, 
white or biack, dare hold a Republican meeting in 
Wilkes County, and it would not be safe to be known to 
have voted a Republican ticket there, and if perchance 
a vote should be cast, it would not appear in the result, 
as no Republican manager of the election would be 
allowed. In the Presidential election of 1888, no Repub- 





lican vote was returned from Lincoln County, tho the 
colored and white population are about evenly divided, 
The same is also true of Putnam County, where the 
colored vote, as compared with the white, 1s two to one; 
and the same is true of other counties in the State. , 

Many other instances of intimidation, as also fraudsin 
suppression of the Republican vote in many parts of the 
State, might be given to illustrate the Bourbon methods 
in Georgia, which have been in the past so persistently 
denied by the Southern press and Democratic politicians, 
In Chatham County, which includes the City of Savan- 
nah, there is only one election precinct to include the 
whole county, affording only one polling-place, which 
is in Savannah, by which suppression of the Republican 
vote is assisted. Savannah alone has a population of 
some 35,000. Any intelligent person, in traveling in 
Georgia or other Southern States, whose politics is un- 
known, on mixing with the people will find that frauds 
in elections and suppression of Republican votes are free- 
ly acknowledged and defended. That the purpose of 
the Southern leaders is to continue this practice, is 
plainly shown in the speech of the late H. W. Grady 
in Boston, last December, in the bold declaration of Mr. 
Hempbill in the National House of Representatives a 
few weeks ago, and in the assertions of many other Dem- 
ocratic orators of the South, as also in the editorials of 
the Democratic press of thissection, the editors of which 
have worked themselves into a frenzy over the pro- 
posed legislation to protect the people in their elective 
franchise. 

The settled determination of the leading Democrats is 
not to submit to a recognition of the citizenship of the 
Negro in the exercise of his equal political privileges. 
What matters it to them, tho the Constitution and laws 
of the United States and the State of Georgia and other 
Southern States, make no discrimination in regard to 
citizenship and political rights on account of race, when 
the execution of the laws is entirely in their hands? 
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GARDING WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION. 
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DURING a recent brief visit abroad I endeavored to as- 
certain if new material regarding the inauguration of 
George Washington as President of the United States 
could be found in the State Archives of Europe, in or- 
der that the same might be utilized in the forthcoming 
volume on the Centennial Celebration of a year ago last 
spring in New York. The periodical literature and 
journa's of the day which I co:sulted in the British 
Museum contained only the briefest extracts on the 
subject from Philadelphia or Boston newspapers. In 
the Public Record Office on Chancery Lane, in London, 
where such treasures as the Domesday Book, eight hun- 
dred years old, may be seen, I read the dispatches that 
the British Consuls in Philadelphia and New York sent 
to England in 1789. Dr. Phineas Bond, one of the found- 
ers of the University of Pennsylvania, und British Con- 
sul in Philadelphia, in a dispatch he sent home at the 
time of the inauguration of Washington, merely men- 
tioned the two facts that Mr. Adams had journeyed 
from New England to New York, where he had been in- 
stalled as Vice-President, and that General Washington 
had passed through Philadelpbia on his way from Mount 
Vernon to New York, where be had taken the oath of 
office as President. Equally brief was the allusion to the 
same subject in the dispatch I saw in the Public Record 
Office written by Sir John Temple, eighth Baronet, the 
British Consul-General to the whole United States 
before Great Britain had any minister here. Sir John 
Temple was married to the only daughter of James 
Bowdoin, Governor of Massachusetts, and had a daugh- 
ter who married Governor Thomas L. Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts and became the mother of the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D. Sir John entertained sumpt- 
uously in his house at 188 Queen (Pearl) Street, New 
York. A picture of his home life was drawn, in 1787, 
by the Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cut'er: 

“Sir John Temple is the complete gentleman; but his 
deafness renders it painful to converse with him. Lady 
Temple is certainly the greatest. beauty, notwithstanding 
her age, [ever saw. To a well proportioned form, a per- 
fectly fair skin, and completely adjusted features, is added 
a soft but majestic air, an easy and pleasant sociability, a 
vein of fine sense, which commands admiration and infuses 
delight. Her smiles, for she rarely laughs, could not fail of 
producing the softest sensibility in the fiercest savage. 
Her dress is exceedingly neat and becoming, but not gay. 
She is now a grandmother, but I should not suppose her 
more than twenty-two. Her real age is forty four. : 

“Our dinner was in the English style—plain, but plenti- 
ful; the wines excellent—which is a greater object with 
Sir John than his roast beef and poultry. You can- 
not please him more than by praising his Madeira, and 
frequently begging the honor of a glass with him. The 
servants were allin livery. The parlor, drawing-room and 
dining hall are in the second story, spacious and richly 
furnished. The paintings are principally historic and exe- 
cuted by the greatest masters of Europe. The parlor is 
ornamented chiefly with medals and small busts of the 
principal characters now living in Europe, made of plaster- 
of-paris or white wax. He dines at two on Sundays.” 


All that Sir John Temple sent to the Foreign Office in 
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England regarding the historic ceremony in New York, 
on April 30th, 1789, was that General Washington had 
arrived safely in town and had been duly inaugurated 
President of the new Government. Of import duties 
and the discussions, of the new Congress he had much 
to say. 

In the Archives of France and Spain, however, were 
found unpublished descriptions of Washington's inau- 
guration, written by the French and Spanish Ministers 
in New York, in 1789. The French Ambassador, who 
lived on Bowling Green was Eleonor-Francois-Llie, 
Marquis de Moustier. He was thirty-seven years old, 
and had filled diplomatic positions in Lisbon and Na- 
ples, and had been Minister Plenipotentiary to England 
after the close of the Revolutionary War. He suc- 
ceeded the Chevalier de la Luzerne in the United States 
in 1787. 

De Moustier was penurious, tho he had a liberal for- 
tune and was fond of display. No diplomat in New York 
entertained more frequently. He told Cyrus Griffin, the 
former President of Congress, that he (De Moustier) was 
but a tavern keeper, and ‘‘ the Americans had the com- 
plaisance not to demand his recall.” The day after the 
arrival of Mrs. Washington in New York, in May of 
1789, the President gave a dinner in her honor, at which 
the Count de Moustier, Gardoqui, and others were pres- 
ent. Madame de Brehan, the sister-in-law of the French 
Ambassador and the wife of the Marquis de Brehan, a 
General in the French Army, designed the illuminated 
pieces which were displayed in front of De Moustier’s 
house on the night of Washington’s inauguration. 

James Madison wrote from New York, May 23d, 1789, 
to Thomas Jefferson, in Paris: 








“itis with much pleasure I inform you that Moustier 
begins to make himself acceptable; and with still more, 
that Madame Brehan begins to be viewed in the light which 
I hope she merits, and which was s9 little the case when I 
wrote by Master Morris.”’ 

De Moustier returned to France in October of 1789. In 
1790 he became Ambassador to Prussia. He was recalled 
to Paris in 1791, and was twice asked by Louis XVI to 
become Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was afterward 
named as Ambassador to Constantinople, but owing to 
the progress of the French Revo'ution was forced to seek 
an asylum in England. During the ascendency of Napo- 
leon he remained faithful to the Bourbons and occupied 
an exalted position in France until his death, on Febru- 
ary ist, 1817. The French Archives contain many doc- 
uments on American affairs written by this able diplo- 
mat De Moustier wrote the French Minister, Comte de 
Montmorin, from New York, April 7th, 1789, giving an 
account of the first Presidential election. What he says 
of John Adams is translated from the original in the 
French Archives as follows: 


‘“* As to the other candidates, Mr. John Adams yathered 
thirty four votes, which form a great majority over the 
others, of which none obtained more than nine votes, which 
was the number given to Mr. Jay. One can also be as cer- 
tain of the inaction preserved by General Washington as 
of the particular activity of Mr. Adams and his partisans 
to secure votes for themselves. What particularly favored 
the latter was the fortunate fact of his being a citizen 
of the State, the inhabitants of which are the most active 
and best combined men, when interest and influence are 
concerned, of all those composing the American Union. 
The State of Massachusetts, which could not boast of giv- 
ing achief to the Federal Republic (as General Washington 
could have no competitors, altho it is said he had many 
secret rivals), wished at least that the second Magistrate 
could be chosen from among its citizens. Governor Han- 
cock, aged and infirm, was too ancient an idol not to be 
somewhat enfeebled in popularity. He was, nevertheless, 
the most ostensible person in his own State. Mr. Adams, 
having failed in a negotiation of a Commercial Treaty with 
England,which was one of his cherished dreams, and not be- 
ing able to stay conveniently in a country where, in spite of 
the praise of England in his writings, he only experienced 
failures, arrived some months before the final arrange- 
ments of the new Goverament. This man, proclaimed in 
advance, without being wholly able to determine his suc- 
cess, drew the attention of his fellow-citizens, who by his 
mere word believed him as great a politician as General 
Washington was a soldier. And thinking that a profound 
politician is to-day more necessary in the United States 
than an able General, they looked upon him as the first 
personage of the United States, and, therefore, of the 
earth.”’ 

Don Diego de Gardoqui, the diplomatic representative 
from Spain, arrived in Philadelphia in July of 1785, and 
in 1789 lived close by the French Ambassador in New 
York. Gardoqui had been Minister of Finances in Spain, 
and had shown considerable attention to John Adams 
when that gentleman visited Spain. John Jay 
also saw Gardoqui in Madrid. John Quincy Adams, 
in 1785, met Gd@fdoqui at tea at the house of 
David Ramsey, the’ historian and Member of Congress 
from South Carolina, and thus writes of him: ‘“ His 
complexion and his looks show sufficiently from what 
country he is. How happens it that revenge stares 
through the eyes of every Spaniard? Mr. Gardoqui was 
very polite and inquired much after my father.” In 
1787 the Rev. Manasseh Cutler called, with Generals St. 
Clair and Knox, on Gardoqui, and records in his jour- 
nal: ; 

“We made our next visit to Don Diego de Gardoqui, 





“Blanca, whose niece had married Gardoqui’s nephew, 
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of Spain. He seemed to be more reserved than Mons. 
Otto, but was very complaisant. General Knox is his ora- 
cle and confidant. To me he appeared to be a genuine 
Spaniard. He lives in an elegant style and has takena 
large house on Hanover Square.’’ 

Mrs, William S. Smith, writing from New York, May 
20th, 1788, to her mother, Mrs. John Adams, says: 


“ Yesterday we dined at Mr. Jay’s, in company with the 
whole corps diplomatique. ... Mr. Gardoqui was as 
chatty and sociable as his countryman, Del Campo; Lady 
Temple civil, and Sir John more of the gentleman than [ 
ever saw him. The French Minister is a handsome and ap- 
parently polite man.” 

Gardoqui made an overture to James Madison in 1788, 
‘* that if the people of Kentucky would erect taemselves 
into an independent State, and appoint a proper person 
to negotiate with him, he had authority for that pur- 
pose, and would enter into an arrangement with them 
for the exportation of their produce to New Orleans.” 
The Spanish Minister, however, would not consent to any 
treaty implying the right of the United States to the free 
navigation of the Mississippi River, and left the country 
October 10th. 1789--his mission a failure. 

On April 20th, 1789, Gardoqui wrote the Spanish Min- 
ister of State, Francois-Antoine Monimo, Count Florida- 





that Vice-President Adams would arrive in New York 
that evening, and that bonfires, salutes and illumina- 
tions, were being prepared for the day of the arrival of 
General Washington. The following is a translation of 
Gardoqui’s description of April 23d, the day of the land- 
ing of Washington at the foot of Wall Street, in New 
York. The original dispatch, dated New York, April 
24th, 1789, was addressed to Count Florida-Blanea, and 
is in the Spanish Archives: 


“‘Tn consequence of the reports received beforehand, the 
illustrious George Washington, President of the United 
States, arrived yesterday in Elizabethtown, having been 
received in all the cities and hamlets through which he 
passed with the greatest acclamations and signs of joy, 
which have plainly shown tbe universal affection reigning 
supreme in the hearts of the citizens of the United States 
for so worthy a hero 

“ He was received at Elizabethtown by deputations of 
three Senators and five Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, elected by both Chambers for the pur 
pose, ani also the Chancellor and two Deputies of this 
State and city, with whom he went aboard a graceful barge 
(purposely constructed that His Excellency might cross the 
Bay), manned by Thomas Randall, coxswain, former ship 
captain, and thirteen pilots of the port. in white uniforms, 
at the oars. ; 

‘*in another barge were the Ministers of State, War, and 
those of the Exchequer, and in others, various citizens of 
prominence, who expressed a wish for the honor of belong- 
ing to the Com nittee, forming altogether a notilla adorned 
with a variety of flags, and animated with repeated huzzas 
and sonatas, which presented a sight agreeable in the 
extreme, and a no less melodious sound. : 

‘““When His Excellency found himself at a_ proper 
distance from His Catholic Majesty’s man-of-war, the ‘ Gal- 
veston,’ commanded by the Lieutenant of the Navy, Don 
Adrian Troncoso, wh» had taken his station at the con 
fluence of the North aod East Rivers, where he [Gen. W.], 
had to pass, the above-mentioned officer saluted him witn 
fifteen cannon shots, five vivas for the King, and other 
honors—the first shot being so powerful in its detonation 
that it surprised the immense pageant by land and sea, 
meriting not only the general applause and hand-clapping 
of all, but also five more cheers instead of tne customary 
three cheers. The personal remarks of the President on 
that and other occasions expressed his great satisfaction, 
and he confessed as much to His Majesty’s Minister, Don 
Diego de Gardoqui, and to the commander referred to, at 
the time they paid their visit of compliment at his resi- 
dence. 

** [he battery saluted His Excellency with thirteen guns 
and three huzzas on his passage; the same being done by 
different merchant vessels at anchor in the Bay, which 
were also adorned with flags. 

“On the arrival of His Excellency on the wharf, where a 
raised and ornamented staircase was put up for his debarka- 
tion, he was received and complimented by the Govern- 
ment and principal dignitaries of this State and city. with 
whom, and with those already with him, he proceeded on 
foot to the man-ion designated for his residence, side by 
side with the Governor, and the Ministers of France and 
Spain, through the drawn up lines of State treops, who 
presented arms and lowered the standards as he passed 
them. 

“ After reaching the house a levee was held. When this 
terminated the Governor ordered a company of infantry 
with its officers to guard the house, which, the moment 
General Washington noticed, he begged them to retire, 
being in need of no other guard than his own fellow- 
citizens. 

“From his residence His Excellency passed to the house 
of the before mentioned Governor, where he dined in the 
sime style. 

‘On that night the citizens had proposed to illuminate 
their houses with fireworks, but the heavy rain which 
began toward evening and lasted all night disappointed 
their intentions, as also the magnificent illuminations pro- 
jected by the Ministers of Syain and France.”’ 

The French Ambassador, Marquis de Moustier, wrote 
a dispatch regarding Washington’s arrival in New York, 
and sent the same to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Comte de Montmorin. This dispatch, dated 
New York, June 5th, 1789, is indorsed as having been 
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August 23d, and is now in the Archives of France. The 
translation is as follows: 


“On his approach he [General Washington] was saluted 

by the cannon of the fortification, which was thronged in all 

parts that could be seen by a considerable mass of people. 

The streets were thronged with all grades of people; troops 

preceded and followed the Presidential procession, which 

marched on foot, in the wake of the deputation of Congress, 

escorted by the State Governor, and followed by the magis- 

trates and the city’s principal citizens. No one had thought 

to acquaint me with any of the arrangements made for the 

entry of the President I formed mine according to the 

circumstances, which demanded no ceremonial on my part 

and left me free in all my movements. I proceeded in a 
coach toward the place where the President had landed, in 

order to follow the route he had taken, and thus to show 
the people that my enthusiasm equaled theirs. Not being 
able to distinguish anything in the crowd surrounding my 
carriage, for no particular costume distinguished the spec- 
tators, [ arrived near to General Washington, whom I 
recognized only by his gestures of satisfaction at seeing me. 
And what was undoubted4y a greater compliment, I was 
seen at that moment. I descended from the carriage and 
accompanied him up to the humble house which had been 
provided as his residence. There he received homage from 
those who had escorted him and from a great number of 
other people who had come to the house, which must be 
called his palace. Kach shook his hand, according to the 
general habit, which begins to die out among the people of 
higher rank, and from which the President insensibly ex- 
cuses himself, so that now he only shakes hands with those 
who offer theirs instead of advaneing his, as he has always 
done before. There was also a great provision of wine and 
punch, which the President himself offered to me. But I 
reminded him how | had objected in Mount Vernon to that 
usage.’’* 


A vivid picture of April 30th, the day of the inaugu- 
ration, is drawn by tbe game Ministers of Spain and 
France, and new material is added to what is already 
known of the historic event. A letter from Don Diego 
de Gardoqui, dated New York, May ist, 1789, and ad- 
dressed, as the communication already quoted, to the 
Minister of State. Count Florida-Blanca, is in the Span- 
ish Archives, and is translated as follows: 


**—In accordance with the resolution of both Chambers of 
Congress, the illustrious George Washington was proclaimed 
President of the United States in the following manner: 

** At noon the State troops began their march to the resi- 
dence of His Excellency, and on finding him, marched be- 
fore him to the Court House. 

“‘ These were followed by the High Constable on horse- 
back, and in carriages the Deputies of the Senate, the 
President inthe State coach, drawn by four horses, his 
escort, consisting of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Ministers of War and Exchequer and State, 
the State Treasurer and other distinguished gentlemen. 

“On the arrival of the troops at the Court House, they 
were drawn in two files, and then all the distinguished per- 
sonages descended from the carriages, and in the same order 
that they came passed on foot, hat in hand, between the 
files of troops—the troops presenting arms and lowering 
the flags to the President. 

‘On the arrival of the President, he was introduced by 
the two committees of Congress in the Senate Chamber, 
and was received by the Vice-President, standing in front 
of his chair, which was placed tothe right of the President’s 
seat. He was also received by the Senators, who occupied 
one of two rows of chairs next to the one of the Vice-Presi- 
dent: the other row was occupied by the Ministers of Spain 
and France, the late President of Congress, the Ministers of 
State, War and Exchequer, the Chaplains of Congress, the 
escort of the President, the Govesnor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the State, th: Chancellar, Chief-Justice and other 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and the Mayor. The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives sat on another chair by the 
side of the President, and the Representatives obtained 
places on the same side. 

“To the above-meationed, prior notice had been given the 
day before by the Masters of Ceremonies (for which purpose 
and in order to give the necessary information the two 
committe-s had appointed six gentlemen of distinction), 
that seats had b2en provided without preference, in the 
Senate Chamber, in order that they could assist at the 
ceremony 

“Shortly after the President had taken his seat, all these 
present arose, and the President, escorted by the Vice- 
President, and followed by the Chancellor of the State, and 
others that chose to follow, proceeded to the gallery which 
opened on the street, where the Chancellor gave the oath to 
the President in the presence of the people, after which he 
proclaimed in a loud voice: ‘Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States.’ 

“The people immediately answered with loud huzzas 
and acclamations. The city saluted with thirteen guns 
and the ‘ Galveston ’ (ship of war of His Catholic Majesty, 
and commanded by the ship's captain, Don Adrian Tron- 
coso), with fifteen guns; and in imitation followed other 
merchant vessels which were in the harbor. The company 
on the balcony then bowed to the peuple and retired to the 
Senate Chamber. When they had resumed their seats the 
President made an eloquent and appropriate speech upon 
the real condition of the Government and other matters. 

** At the ead of this ceremony, as the two Houses had de- 
cided to escort the President, and give thanks to the Al 
mighty, all present started on foot, in form of a procession, 
preceded by the State troops, for the Episcopal Church. 
where all took the seats which had been assigned to them, 
and where the Very Reverend Anglican Bishop officiatec. 
At the termination of the services, all returned in the same 
order, till they left the President at his own residenee. 

“Tn order that the night should be a fitting conclusion 
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to this day of joy in the hearts of the citizens, the front | nounce to the President that the Members of both Houses | erection of a building which could accommodate the socie- 
of the Court House and theater hada display of decora- | were ready to escort him to witness the oath he was going 


tions, consisting of allegorical cartoons and a variety of 
fireworks. 

“The Count de Moustier, Plenipotentiary to His Most 
Christian Majesty, illuminated in grand style the front of 
his house, and also displayed some cartoons relative to the 
victory of the Americans. 

“The Colonel of Artillery, Mr Bauman, who entertained 
the people with a great variety of fireworks, which went off 
with great splendor, meriting much praise, presented in 
front of the fort a life-size portrait of the President, under 
the emblem of Fortitude, with a figure of Justice on the 
right, representing the Senate; and on the left Wisdom, 
representing the House of Representatives; the Arms of 
the United States and other adornments—all in transpar- 
ency. 

“ Don Diego de Gardoqui, Plenipotentiary to His Catholic 
Majesty, whose house is situated next to the fort, where 
the fireworks took place, and on the front of whose house 
many people had been seen laboring for some days, appar- 
ently only with a great many boards and lanterns, at night 
on this day surprised the people (who did not guess what 
was going on) with two magnificent transparent gardens, 


adorned with statues, natural size, imitating marble, repre-. 


senting the most peculiar attributes of Spain—viz.: Justice, 
Integrity, Wisdom, Sobriety, Friendship and Generosity. 
There were also various large flower-pots, different arches, 
with foliage and columns of imitation marble; and on the 
sky of these gardens were placed thirteen stars, represent- 
ing the United States of America—two of which stars 
showed opaque, to designate the two States which had not 
adopted the Constitution. 

** Above them all the sun could be seen, which gave them 
light, and to cap it all, in the clouds could be seen a figure 
of Fame, with the clarion in one hand and the Reyal Stand- 
ard of Spain in the other. 

** Above the principal doors could be seen the Arms of 
Castile and Leon, and, at the foot, the Spanish and Ameri- 
can flags, enlaced with the motto ‘ Natural Union,’ with 
decorations of branches, fruits, etc., all in great taste. 

*‘A number of the most prominent ladies called at the 
féte of the afore-mentioned Minister of Spain, and also the 
Vice-President, the Governor, Ministers of State, War and 
the Exchequer, several Senators and Representatives, the 
Chancellor, and other lights of the State, officials and other 
gentlemen of distinction. native and foreign. 

** All were served with abundant and choice refreshments; 
and when the festivities ended, they departed, giving the 
greatest proofs of their contentment and gratitude on ac- 
count of the liberalty aad good taste zhown by the before- 
mentioned Sefior Gardoqui in entertaining the Americans 
on so joyous an occasion—the voices of the people confirm 
ing this. 

“To prevent all manner of crushing and keep open field 
in front of the residence of said Minister, the Go:ernor 
courteously ordered sentinels at his gate and stairs ”’ 

The French Ambassador’s account of Inauguration 
Day isalso given. This acc unt of theevents of April 
30th is entitled: ‘‘ Report of the ceremony observed at 
the installation of the President of the United States,” 
and was forwarded by De Moustier to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Comte de Montmorin, with the dispatch 
of June 5th, 1789, already quoted. The report is trans- 
lated from the orizinal in the French Archives: 


“The 30th of April, 1739, is remarkable for the most 
solemn and imposing ceremony that has ever taken place 
in the United States The Senate and the House of Repre 
sentatives had appointed that day for the reception of the 
Chief of that vast Republic, who, under the modest tit'e of 
Presideat, will enjoy several royal prerogatives : 

“Congress had appointed two committees and seven 
masters of ceremony to make the nece:sary arrangements 
and to form the President’s escort. At mid-day the two 
Houses assembled, the Senate Chamber serving for the re- 
ception of the Chief of the Republic. The Representatives 
marched then in procession, preceded by their respective 
clerks and other officials. 

““ They were received by the Vice President standing and 
the Senators. The latter sat on the right side of the chair 
destined for the President and the Representatives on the 
left. 

‘“‘The two committees proceeded then in coaches to the 
President's residence, preceded by several corps of infantry 
and horse militia. After informing the President that the 
Congress was ready to receive him, they formed the follow- 
ing proces<ion: 

*** A Company of Cavalry; 
Three Companies of Infantry; 
The Sheriff of the State of New York, on horseback; 
Carri2ges; 
The Committee of the House of Representatives; 
The Committee of the Senate; 

Three masters The President in a Three masters 
of ceremony carriage drawn by of ceremony 
onhorse- ~j; four horses attend- on horse- 
back. | ed by three lackeys. | back. 

Two Secretaries of the President; 

Two Commissioners of the Treasury; 

The third Commissioner of the Treasury; 
The Chancellor of the State of New York.’ 


“The procession passed by the principal streets, till it 
reached the one facing the Congress Palace. The troops 
ranged themselves in files, and everybody having descended 
from their carriages and horses, they walked slowly to the 
Palace. The President, holding his hat in hand, bowed to 
the public right and left, and although there was an innu- 
merable mass of people, everybody was uncovered and pre- 
served a respectful silence. 

* At his entry in the Sexate Chamber the Vice-President 
and all the Members rose to receive him, the Vice-President 
leading him to the chair provided for him. After every 
ene had taken their seats, the Vice President rose to an- 





to take in conformity with the Constitution. A balcony 
adjoined the Senate Chamber, permitting all classes of 
people to witness the ceremony in greater number. Three 
doors communicating with this balcony were opened. The 
President passed by the middle one, followed by the Vice- 
President and the Chancellor of the State of New York, 
who was to administer the oath. The Senators went out 
by the right, and the Representatives by the left one. On 
an embroidered cushion a Bible was brought, upon which 
the President placed his hand and repeated the following 
words after the Chancellor: ‘I solemnly swear to discharge 
with fidelity the functions of President of the United 
States, and to do all in my power to preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States of America’ 
Thereupon the Chancellor, making a sign with his hat to 
the people, exclaimed: ‘Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States.’ Three hurrahs, the cus- 
tomary acclamation of the people, followed; the President 
saluted the public profoundly, and re-entered with the 
Senators and Representatives. 

“The most zealous Federals proposed to choose that mo- 
ment to give their idol a title which would approach still 
nearer to a real sovereign. The one of ‘ Most Serene Hig’- 
ness’ appeared to them the most appropriate. The enthu- 
siasm of the public was pushed to such a point that it 
would have been easy to give him even the one of ‘Majesty.’ 
But they feared to offend the man who was the object, and 
to enfeeble from the start a Government which is founded 
on confidence. Besides, the people of New York did not 
possess, as in Rome, the right to dispose of the fate of the 
Republic. The other parties of the confederation would 
have protested against an abuse which the first effer- 
vescence of the Federal zeal would t ave rendered inexcus- 
able, but which without the general consent could not be 
lasting. A German merchant, named Scriba, raised at his 
own expense a corps to serve as guards to the President. 
This project had no more success than the first. The zeal- 
ous Republicans perceived in this a something too mo- 
narchic, remarking that the President’s best body-guard 
was the affection cf the people. 

“The President resumed his seat, and after allowing time 
for the two Chambers to gain theirs, he arose and pro- 
nounced a very pathetic speech on the political situation, 
and on the position in which he personally found him 
self. 

“The remembrances of that great man’s past services, his 
actual elevation, his modesty, all contributed to diffuse 
added interest in his speech. A} left the Hall in procession, 
in ocder to go on foot to St Paul's Church, where the An- 
glican Bishop, Chaplain of the Senate, recited prayers suit- 
able to the occasioa. From there the same procession es- 
corted the President back to his residence. 

“Everybody appeared to be equally imbued with respect 
and veneratioa for the illustrious Chief of the Republic 
and no one perceived that the city was without police. 
The simplest citizen seemed to ve filled with pride 
for the virtues of the man who was to govern them. Tears 
of joy were seen to flow in the Senate Chamber, at church, 
and even in the streets, and never has sovereign reigned 
more completely in the hearts of his subjects than did 
Washington in those of his fellow-citizens. Nature, that 
has conferred on him the art of governing, seems to have 
endowed his figure, which has nothing in common with 
the other Americans. He has the soul, look and figure’ of 
a hero united in him. Born to command, he never seems 
embarrassed with the homage rendered him, and he has the 
advantage of mingling great dignity with great simplicity 
of manner. 

“ After having taken upon himself the robes of office of 
the first magistrate of a great Republic, he betook himself 
on foot and without escort to the Chancellor's house to wit- 
ness the fireworks which had been in process of preparation 
for several weeks. He halted before the residence of the 
Count de Moustier, Minister Plenivsotentiary of France, 
which was illuminated and decorated with several trans- 
parencies relative to the victories and virtues of General 
Washington. He seemed pleased with the one representing 
eleven bees emerging from their hives, headed by their 
Queen, with tvis epigraph of Virgil: 

“** Iile operum custos, Ulum admirantur et omnes 
Cireumstant fremitu denso.”* 

‘* These verses are applicable to him in every sense; he has 
been the founder of the Republic, and only he can preserve 
it under the new form which has been given to it. 

‘On the following day he received at his residence the 
felicitations and the homage of all grade: of citizens and of 
distinguished foreigners.” 


Sine Arts. 
NOTES, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 














THE organization of the American Fine Arts Society, 
last winter, was an event of no little importance to the 
lovers of art in New York. The Society of American Art- 
ists. Mr. Chase, President; The Architectural League of 
New York, Mr. Sturgis, President; The Art Students’ 
League, Mr. French, President; The Society of Painters in 
Pastel, Mr. Blum, President; and the New York Art Guild, 
a business organization furmed to protect local artists when 
lending their works for exhibition in other cities, met in 
conference, being represented by committees, and consid- 
ered plans of organization, after which a joint company 
was formed, $50,000 in stock beingtaken. It was necessary, 
however, to raise money for the purchase of land and the 





* Virgil’s Georgics, 1V, 215, 216. 
*, - His life did all defend. 
They honor him and with a martial sound 
Circle ahout, and strongly guard him round.” 
John Ogihy’s translation, 1649, 





ties interested in the new organization. For this end the 
five corporate members of the Society entered into an 
agreement to occupy portions of the building and hold ex- 
hibitions there, the rentals amounting to about $9,000 a 
year, the capital necessary being raised by the sale of stock 
and bonds and by taking a mortgage on the building. 

The names of many distinguished patrons of art have 
been added to the list of life-members. The payment of 
$100 constitutes the donor a life-member. and entitles him 
to tickets to the exhibitions and invitations to private 
views given under the direction of the Society, or of its cor- 
porate members. This gift fund is administered by Messrs. 
Henry G. Marquand, Cyrus J. Lawrence, Edward D, Adams 
and E. C. Morse. One-half of the money thus raised goes 
to the improvement of the property, the other half is dis- 
tributed to the five Societies. 

The President of the American Fine Arts Society is Mr. 
Howard Russell Butler; its Treasurer, Mr. Wm. Bailey 
Faxon; and its Secretary, Mr H. J. Hardenburgh. A 
short time ago the Society bought the land on Fifty-seventh 
Street, adjoining the Osborne House, at a cost of about 
$150,000, for the site of its proposed building. Its Commit 
tee upon Site and Plan, Mr. Edward H. Kendall, Chair- 
man, and Mr H. J. Hardenburgh, Secretary, have now 
issued invitations to members of the Architectural League 
to send in competitive plans for the new building. This 
competition is open to all members of the Architectural 
League. The Jury of Award will consist of Messrs. Chase, 
Sturgis, French, Butler, Marquand and Kendall; and in 
case of a tie vote, Mr. Richard M. Hunt will be added to the 
jury. The designs for the first competition, which need 
only be an elevation or perspective of front on Fifty-seventh 
Street, must be submitted by September Ist. A second 
competition will follow for the three whose designs are se- 
lected, the Jury of Award being Messrs. Chase, Sturgis and 
French. For permanent quarters in this building, the So- 
ciety of American Artists calls for 1,750 square feet as its 
minimum of floor space; the Architectural League for 
2.500; and the Art Stndents’ League, with its flourishing 
schools, requires at least 10000. It is proposed to expend 
not more than $160,000 on that part of the building now to 
be put up. 

Now that something more is demanded of our architects 
than mere mechanical knowledge, there are new ways pro- 
vided for the m to attain artistic excellence at home without 
being forced to cultivate it by foreign tours. The architec- 
tural casts in the Metropolitan Museum, provided through 
Mr. Willard’s munificence, only a part of which are on 
exhibition, have not yet log their freshness, having barely 
had time to collect their first coat of dust, and now 
Mr 8S. P. Avery has given to the library of Columbia 
College, the professional books of his son, the late Mr. 

H O. Avery. In memorial of him an architectural alcove 
wiil be assigned to the collection, which Mr. Avery intends 
to increase, making it as complete as possible. He ha: al- 
ready given a fund of $1,500 for additional purchases. 

In the new school of architecture, established by the 
ambitious University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Thomas W. 
Richards has been appointed Professor of Architecture and 
Mr. Chas. FE. Dana Professor of Art. A school of practice 
is to be built. Pupils are to be graduated after a four 
years’ course, when the degree of Bachelor of Architecture 
will be given. 

But munificence in art matters is by no means confined 
to the United States. Mr. Tate wishes to give his five collec- 
tion of British pictures to the nation, proposing to found in 
London a National Gallery of British Art,an English Luxem- 
bourg, with certain conditions. This proposal brings down 
upon The Times ashower of missives, with a variety of 
suggestions as to the best site for sucha gallery and the 
best plan for its government. One writer suggests that no 
gift should be accepted by the Guvernment unless it is made 
unconditionally. Another calls to mind the fact that the 
Sheepshanks collection was given in 1857, with the same de- 
sign, that it is housed in the South Kensington Museum 
and its management provided for. He deprecates the es- 
tablishment of another governing body for a pew gallery of 
British art. The Lords of the Treasury have suggested 
that the proposed gallery be established in the Eastern and 
Western Galleries of the South Kensington Museum. Mr. 
Harry Quilter writes, that for such an historical col ection 
the South Kensington Museum would not be suitable, and 
offers two thousand pounds toward a subscription of a 
hundred thousand, provided certain conditions are fulfilled, 
which, in shor‘, may be summed up as ‘‘a central situa- 
tion, an adequate building, and an impartial and ca- 
pable administration.”” Another writer suggests that, 
as the Palaces of the Luxembourg and the Louvre 
have made admirable art galleries, so the British 
nation might find the Palace of St. James just suited to its 
need—as well suited to art purposes as the Lateran, the 
Vatican, the Belvidere, or the Pitti Palace. As a sop to the 
royal Cerberus, the writer adds: “Such a casket for the 
gems of the British nation, peculiarly its own, would not 
be unworthy of the Sovereign who should graciously permit 
the use of the palace, or of the nation, who would gratefully 
receive it.”” Even White-Chapel sets up its claim for the 
new Gallery, on the ground of its central location, its 
clearer atm*sphere and its great industrial population, 
with a hint that if this is to be an English Luxembourg, it 
might be well to place the Gallery, lil the Luxembourg 
in “an industrial rather than in a leismred district” of the 
city. Whatever the decision, it is evident that, with its 
new Portrait Gallery, and now with its proposed Gallery of 
British Art, works of English painters will be more than 
ever in demand in England. ‘ 

At the recent sale of the Stover Collection, formerly the 
property of the late Duke of Somerset, there were six im- 
portant pictures which brought large prices, and, in spite of 
competition, were all bought by Mr. Agnew, These pictures 
were two portraits, by Gainsborough, the first a charming 
representation of young Lord A. Hamilton, which brought 
£4,410, the second, of the young Duke Alexander Hamilton 





fh lesq attractive picture, hrought £1,500, ‘The Dairy 
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Farm,” a sunny landscape, with trees, cows, sheep and a 
woman in red jacket milking one of the cows, signed by 
Paul Potter and dated 1646, brought the highest price of all, 
£6,090 A landscape by Hobbema, with cottage, village, a 
pool of water and a group of trees sold for £2,730. The por- 
trait of a lady, by J. Hoppner, R. A., brought £1,575, while 
a portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria, by Van Dyck, was sold 
for £1,050, making a total of about $89,000 spent by Mr. 
Agnew for six pictures, nearly all of which had some 
special English interest. The Romneys of this sale were 
described in a former article by Mr. Wm. C. Ward. 
Simultaneously with this renewed interest in works of 
their own masters in Great Britain comes the report that 
French journals are clamoring for a government appropri- 
ation of funds to be spent in buying English pictures. 
Frenchmen acknowledge the indebtedness of their modern 
landscapists to Constable and Bonington, but they have 
not hitherto troubled themselves to secure for the Louvre 
any fair specimen of the work of such masters as Reynolds, 
Gainsborough or Turner. ‘This is hardly the best time to 
secure what they want, when Englishmen are buying Eng- 
lish masters with such avidity. 








Science. 


AMONG THE PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS OF 
’ BRITTANY. 


BY PROFESSOR A. S$. PACKARD. 
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Not far from the Land’s End of France, and adjoining 
the picturesque coast of Finisterre, a favorite resort- not 
only of French, but also of English and American artists, 
lie the barren and almost treeless plains of Morbihan, one 
of the eighty-six Departments into which the French Re 
public is now divided. Morbihan is Celtic for “ihe Little 
sea,” and the district is famous not for its scenery, for the 
landscape is very tame, but for its impressive and myste- 
rious so-called Celtic or Druidical ruins These remains 
are mounds, tombs, and monoliths erected by a race whose 
remote descendants still occupy the soil, their farms and 
dwellings and hamlets bordering upon, and in part inclos- 
ing the tombs and lines of stone pillars, which keep silent 
watch over the region. The most imposing and best known 
of these series of pillars or “menhirs’’ are the great ‘‘align- 
ments” of Carnac, which have for centuries excited the cu 
riosity and interest of travelers and antiquarians. 

Such monuments, if they ever existed inso great perfection 
tn other parts of France, have been removed by farmers in 
clearing their lands, or in building their own dwellings, as 
with us glacial boulders have been removed and used for 
building stone walls. On the remote coast of Morbihan, 
however, where the land is comparatively sterile and tree- 
less, and the population is sparse, not only have the monu- 
ments been tolerably well preserved, but the Bretons them- 
selves, perhaps speaking a language derived from their 
pre-Celtic aucestors of the later stone and early bronze age, 
have preserved in a degree the probable features, the folk- 
lore, and some of the customs of the times when these monu- 
ments were erected. 

Hence a journey to Morbihan, with its weird, somber 
landscap2, its cider-drinking, superstitious, Celt speaking 
peasants, clad in their sober black garments, environed by 
the many mounds, tombs and standing stones, rising as 
silent witnesses of the mysterious past, and becoming an 
integral part of the every day life of the inhabitants—a 
journey among such scenes has a strange fascination. 

From Paris to Carnac seemed like a journey to Ultima 
Thule. Ordinary maps in guide-books, and the books 
themselves, threw little light on this obscure corner of 
France. Had it not been for valuable information, kindly 
afforded us by Prof. Gabriel de Mortillet, the distinguished 
founder of the prehistoric section of the vast Museum of 
National Antiquities at St. Germain-en Laye, who drew a 

rough map of the Carnac region, together with information 
given us by Dr. Topinard, the learned successor to the 
chair of anthropology formerly held by Paul Broca, who 
freely gave us his personal cards for use among the local 
antiquarians of Morbihan, we should have lost much time 
in seeking the most interesting places to visit. We were 
also indebted for useful suggestions to Mr. Thomas Wilson, 
who spent part of a previous summer in and about Carnac, 
and has, in company with M. Gaillard, the chief antiquarian 
of Morbihan, explored a number of dolmens, and whose 
article in the American Naturalist, for July, 1888, was of 
much aid. Acting on such good and reliable advice, I 
made M. Gaillard’s hotel at Plouharnel my headquarters, 
and from there made excufsions to Lockmariaquer, to Car 
nac, to Erdeven, and to the Peninsula of Quiberon, thus 
seeing all the alignments and many of the typical tumuli 
and dolmens of Morbihan. 


A journey in any direction from Paris through Brittany 
It was the middle 
of August, delightfully cool, often misty, to be sure, but 
with no pouring rain, and often a bright sun—ideal weather 
Leaving the 
Mont Parnasse station at eleven in the forenoon, the train 


to the Atlantic Coast is a delightful one. 


for walking and driving in village carts. 


shot by Versailles, with its palace, gardens and surround 


ing forests, and after» taking us through Chartres and 
Le Mans. left us early in the evening at Rennes, where we 
Early the next morning we visited the museum of 
the University, and tho it was closed—it being a féte day— 


slept. 


the keeper politely gave us a short hour of his time to en 


able us to see the pre-Celtic and other preh‘storic remains 


of stone, bronze and iron. Here are amassed the rich verte 


brate remains, including the bones of the mammoth from 
Mont Dol, Brittany, associated with human flint imple- 


ments, many polished stone axes taken from dolmens; bu 


of especial value are the fine Gallo-Roman remains and the 
many relics of the Merovingian age excavated from the Ne- 


geological museum of interest to the anthropologist, is an 

immense mass of jade from New Caledonia, perhaps a foot 

square. Merely glancing at the valuable zoological and 

art collections gracing the halls of a lyceum in a French 

provincial city of 60,000 inhabitants,and heaving a sigh at the 

utter lack of local museums and art collections in far 

wealthier provincial cities in the New England and the At- 

lantic States, we hurried to the station and took the train 

for Vannes. The afternoon was spent at this strikingly 

picturesque town, with its ancient timbered houses, lean- 

ing over toward each other across the narrow streets in 

such a social mood; with its medieval walls and towers, its 

three notable gateways, its Norman cathedral, and lovely 

park and flower gardens. It was the féte day of the Virgin, 

and a procession of men and boys, with women and girls in 

their white starched caps, such as perhaps only gather in 

unique Brittany, filled the square and moved slowly down 

the incline, closing its ranks as it approached the most 
ancient of the city gates, the Porte Prison, situated between 

two machicolated towers rising from the towa walls. 

One should visit the excellent museum here before pass- 
ing on to Carnac. The Musée Archéologique is situated in 
the third story of a very old, rambling, timbered build- 
ing, with creaking oak stairs and ghostly corridors. The 
rooms are small, but the cases contains very rich collections 
taken from the dolmens and tumuli we were afterward to 
visit. Here were placed together in the case the relics ex- 
cavated ia 1862 from Mont St. Michel, at Carnac, the largest 
burial mound in France. It comprises superb series of 
polished axes in jadéite, chloromelanite, fibrolite and dio- 
rite, with a beautiful necklace of green turquoise. There 
was also a fine series from the tumulus of Mané-er-H’roék 
at Lockmariaquer, comprising besides six jadéite axes 
ninety two of fibrolite, which is a dark variety of serpen- 
tine. The pottery of the mound was represented, and 
among them were seen the rude, unfinished earthen-ware, 
precursors of our bowls, tumble:s and cups and saucers. 
Some of the ‘“‘ green turquoise’? heads were cylindrical, 
perforated and exactly resembled in shape and color, a jade 
head we had obtained at Cholula, from a Mexican Indian. 
The jadéite implements were illustrated by unworked 
specimens of jade from Thibet, and of jade nephite from 
Siberia, as well as Jaussurite from the valley of the Saas. 

Reluctantly leaving this quaint and attractive town we 
took the evening train for Plouharne! Carnac, reaching the 
Hotel du Commerce, kept by the two daughters of M. Félix 
Gaillard, to whom we took a card of introduction from 
Professor ‘Topinard, and from whom we received every kind 
of attention and aid, the learned archeologist freely giving 
us the benefit of his many years’ exploration of neolithic 
mebhirs and dolmens, as well as Gaulish burial-places. 
Part of the hotel is devoted to a very rich local museum, 
crowd<d with stone implements, ornaments and articles in 
bronze and gold, pottery, including funeral lamps with 
holes for the wick, and three graves removed with their 
contents from Quiberon, the whole illustrated by stone im- 
piements from North America and New Caledonia, with 
objects from the Swiss palafiths, or pile dwellings, which 
M. Gaillard told us are of the same age as the dolmens of 
France. & 

And now before we actually visit these strange memorials 
of past neolithic occupation, Jet us explain the meaning of 
the Celtic names applied to them. The megalithic monu- 
ments are rude monoliths of the granite of the Breton 
coast, called menhirs, from two Breton or Celtic words, 
men a stone, and hir long; they are also called peulvans. 
‘Lhe menhirs are arranged in groups of from nine to thir- 
teen rows, each row being called an alignment. ‘The tomb- 
like structures called dolmens, are so named from mcn, a 
stone, and dol table. They consist of a few large, broad 
flat stones set up on edge so as to inclose a more or less 
oblong space; the larger ones are about six feet high and 
covered over by a single great slab (called table) or several 
flat stones. The smaller ones are said to resemble tables 
and altars. Many of those in the Morbihan are approached 
by covered galleries, which are generally straight, but at 
times curved; the main structure or chamber is sometimes 
wider than long. They, in nearly each case, face the east, 
and were places of sepultwre or tombs, being the precursors 
of the old-fashione1 tombs of our cemeteries, and were 
covered by mounds of earth called tumuli. A tumulus 
sometimes inclosed a cairn or gilgal, or heap of squarish 
stoues six or eight inches or a foot in diameter, thrown or 
laid over the dolmen to protect it from wild beasts. A 
cromlech in France is a circle or semicircle of menhirs or 
upright stones. The stones composing a cromlech are 
usually smaller than the majority of the menhirs, and the 
stones touch each other, while in an alignment of menhirs, 
the ‘individual stones are from two to several feet apart. 
The word cromlech is from kroumm, curved, and lec’h, 


stones. 


mens, and throughout France 3,410. They are rarer in the 
north and east than in central, southern and western 
France. Beginning with the most eastern point at which 
dolmens occur, archeologists have observed them in western 
India, where they have been used to the present. They are 
Moabites. 
the Caucasus Mountains in Circassia and the Crimea. 


t 
Portugal, while in Northern Africa they are ahundaat from 





cropolia of Caranda, Among the many fine objects in the 


meaning sacred, or, according to some writers, smaller 


There are in the single department of Morbihan 305 dol- 


found in Palestiue, near the Dead Sea in the land of the 
Going west we find them on the other side of 


Passing farther to the westward they occur in Central 
Europe, northeast of Dresden, from Mecklenburg through 
Denmark into southern Sweden, but none occur in Norway. 
Returning to Germany many have been discovered in Han- 
over and the Low Country as well asin Belgium, in Luxem- 
bourg and Switzerland. They also occur on the Channel 
islands, in Cornwall, in the Isle of Man and of Anglesea, 
some in western aud a few in the eastern counties of Eng- 
land, while many occur in Scotland and in Ireland. Turn- 
ing to the Mediterranean region, there are the ruins of 
dolmens in Corsjca, jn northern Spain, in Andalusia, in 


Morocco ta Tripoli, especially in Algeria, Mortillet rejects 


a migratory people, maintaining that they were the work 


of a sedentary population and not of one and the same race, 
as skeletons of very different races have been found in 
them. At the same time many facts tend to show that the 
dolmen-builders came from the East in the first place, 
Mortillet also states that dolmens were burial chambers 
used as places of sepulture by families or by tribes. The 
menhirs were also quarried and erected by the designers 
and builders of the dolmens, who roughly hewed and 
chipped the monoliths into their present shapes with small 
axes of polished flint, jade, and the harder varieties of ser- 
pentine. 
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Sanitary. 


THE SANITARY PIONEERS OF ENGLAND 
AND OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO THEM. 


THERE are three names identified with the entire history 
of sanitary progress and administration in England which 
cannot be held in too precious remembrance by all students 
of sanitation. They are Sir Edwin Chadwick, Dr. William 
Farr and Sir Jobn Simon. Of the first and oldest, the 
London Lancet begins an obituary notice thus: ‘* The death 
of Sir Edwin Chadwick (July 5th, 1890), at the ripe age of 
ninety years and six months, takes from us one of the most 
remarkable and conspicuous figures that has moved 
among us through almost three generations.’’ He not only 
was a part, but the whole of the early history of sanitation 
in England. [n 1828 his article on ‘‘ Life Assurance,” in 
the Westminster Review, attracted much attention. 
Not long after he wrote for the London Review articles 
on “ Preventive Police’? and the ‘Public Charities of 
France.” Just after admission to the Bar (1830) Jeremy 
Beutham engaged him to help him finish his last work, 
He lived with him until his death, in 1832, and, altho de- 
clining an offer to receive an independency and become a 
permanent exponent of the Benthamite philosophy, he re- 
ceived from Bentham a legacy as a token of his regard. Al- 
ready the sanitary idea had become dominant in his mind, 
“He became impressed with the conviction that if sanita- 
tion were carried out in its completeness, disease, which was 
the cause of all death before the appointed time, would 
itself die.’ For eight years he turned his attention to the 
Poor Law system, and, as secretary of the Poor Law Board 
persuaded it to institute a medical commission. Soon after 
he inserted into a proposed Registry Law a provision to 
record the causes of death and suggested Dr. Wm. Farr as 
the best person to be in charge of vital statistics. For about 
forty years Dr. Farr presided over this great work, and by 
his statistics and writings gave an imperishable basis to 
statistical sanitary administration. Mr. Chadwick be- 
came fully identified with social and sanitary reforms, and 
by his early reports, such as that on ‘ Intra-Mural Inter- 
terments” and on “ The Sanitary Condition of the Laboring 
Population of Great Britain’’ (1842), commanded attention 
which legislative bodies could not disregard. If one will 
turn to the first sanitary report of this country, that of 
Lemuel Shattuck, of Boston, not long after this date 
(1850), it is easy tosee how much the United States is in- 
debted to this sanitary movement in Great Britain. Sani- 
tary administration is the cause of the people, and the day 
must come in every civilized country when “sanitary 
knowledge and state-craft must sincerely take counsel 
together for the health of the people.’’ It was this that 
led to the great sanitary legislation of 1848 in England. 
Of it Sir John Simon says: ‘In the ten years’ work which 
preceded this legislation, the leading part was borne by 
Mr. Chadwick during the whole of this laborious time.” 
When the General Board of Health was formed (1841) he 
was the leading member. The work of the Board was 
well done, but it was necessarily radical and impinged 
against the prejudices and moneyed interests of so many that 
ere long there came to be organized opposition. Most of 
the force of attack was aimed personally at Mr. Chadwick, 
and in 1854 the bill to continue the Board was defeated, 
and, altho this retired him from official duty, a new board 
on the same general basis was soon authorized. Sir John 
Simon, asthe most learned historian of the sanitary prog- 
ress of Great Britain, says that State medicine received 
its momentum from the vigor and substantial conclusive- 
ness of Mr. Chadwick’s advocacy, and that he must ever be 
recognized as the first leader of the great cause. * 

Altho this was in 1854, and altho since then Mr. Chad- 
wick has not held any public office, he has been a great pow- 
erin the advance of English sanitation. He has been for 
allthese yearsa sanitary statesman, and his knowledge 
and his opinions have been widely disseminated. His valu- 
able papers and discoveries have molded professional and 
public opinion. He retained his mental vigor up to the 
time of his death, and was listened to before public bodies 
not merely with the respect due to a venerable pioneer, but 
because of the weighty facts aud arguments which he pre- 
sented. He seemed in person as wellas in power an ex- 
ample of tke possibilities of life. His paternal and mater- 
nal grandfather were both octogenarians, and his father 
died beyond ninety. His store of vitality seems to have 
been devoted to showing the possible vitality of all human 
life. We believe it can be said of him, of Wm. Farr. C.B 
M.D., and of Sir John Simon, that they have saved more 
human lives than any men of their age. Sir John only 
survives, and has crowned a career now reaching toward 
eighty years with great labors for his country. Asa fit 
crown to his distinguished life he has just (1890), in a book 
of 500 pages octavo, given to the world a most valuable vol- 
ume on “ English Sanitary Institutions,” reviewed in their 
course of development and in seme of their political and 
social relations. Altho he ceased several years since to be 
the medical officer of her Majesty's Privy Council, he has 
continued to illumine the whole area of sanitary science 
and art with his wise judgment and great knowledge, It 
has heen the priyjlege of the writer of this artigle to per- 
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Chadwick, to record the great work accomplished and to 
urge the sanitarians of the present day to carry on the work 
now under full headway, but still admitting vast develop- 
ment and the application of the best administrative skill. 








B.blical Besearch. 


THE BIBLE AS VIEWED BY PROF. F. DE- 
LITZSCH. 





AT the last annual meeting of the Jewish Missionary S»- 
elety, at Leipzic. held before the death of the late Professor 
Delit zech, he delivered an addre*®s on the conversion of the 
Jews, which be commenced as follows: 

The Holy Scripture is the word of God, Or does one say 
more correctly the Holy Scripture contains the word of 
God? Both are correct. The Saviour, in giving the wine to 
the disciples at the institution of the Lord’s Supper, says: 
“This is thecup of the New Testament iu wy blood ’’; and 
this has the same meaning as if he had said: This is the 
cup which contains my blood, the blood founding a new 
testament. a pew covenant. But the relation of the Holy 
Scripture to the word of God is much closer than the rela- 
tion of the cup to its sacramental contents. The cupisa 
work of man out of lifeless metal; the Holy Scripture, how- 
ever, is a work of men out of the workshop of the life of 
the Soirit: and it isa work of men which isat the same 
time a work of God, since God has taken into his service 
human thinking and writing. and by the moving and guid. 
ing influence of his Spirit has made them the reeans of 
representing his self attestation. The Holy Scripture con- 
tains the word of God and is the word of God, since it is the 
authentic document of bis counsel, his will and bis ways, 
produced by him, the God of revelation, from the souls of 
men by the hands of men. But, says one, How much is 
there found in the word of God, which stands in no connec- 
tion with God’s counsel and will and ways, as, ¢.g ,.when it 
is recorded I Kings iv, 22. seq, of thedaily supply of the 
roval kitchen in Solomon’s time, or when Paul writes to 
his young friend I Tim v, 23, ‘Drink no longer water, but 
use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often 
infirmities’? Is this too the word of God? This reply is 
like as if one would gainsay t» the biblical attestation that 
God created man according to his image; belong the finger- 
nails, the eve-brows, the bair also to this image of God? 
Bat these replies resemb'’e each other only io a manner. 
For man, not only the first-born, but also he who came 
forth from his mother’s womb. isin all parts of his being 
God’s work of creation, as Job x. 8, confesses: “ Thine 
hands have made me and fashioned me togetber round 
about ’”’ The Bible. however, is no creative work of God, 
po product of absolute divine authorship, but a whole of 
writings, to produce which the God of revelation made 
tributary te himself men of the most different kind and 
time and position, a hook then of no less a human than 
divine nature. in which now the human side is out- 
balanced bv the divine, now the divine side is out- balanced 
by the human. 

As man consists of an animating spirit and an animated 
corvoreity. one can also discern in the holy Seripture its 
spirit. that is. the inspired theughts of salvation forming 
its center, ard its corporeity: that is, the externality form- 
ivg its circumference. Not as if one could say: bitherto 
reaches the inspiration and here it ceases. As the efficacy 
of the svirit which animates us reaches to the finger-end 
and the most extreme points of the surface of the skin. in 
like manver the spirit of inspiration permeates the whole 
of the holy Scripture even to the parts most distant from 
the center and the word of the prophet, “the mouth of the 
Lord hath commanded it, and his snirit) hath gathered 
them ” (Isa, xxxiv, 16) concerns the whole with all its parts 
Alwavs, bowever, remains a difference between what of the 
Holy Scripture compares itself to the avimsting spirit and 
what to the animated corpereitv. Here are Old Testament 
parses like. e g., Psalm cxxx “Out of the depths haveI 
cried unto thee.O Lord,”’ in which the Oli Testament 
religionsness appsars already entirely New Testamentaly 
travsfigured, and others, like Esther ix. 7-10, the list of 
Haman’s ten sons killed by the Jews in which the Old 
Testament religiousress shows itself in a repulsive man- 
ner external and worldly. And yet the book of Esther, 
ton, belongs to the whole of Oli Testament writings; for 
this is to show unto us according to divine plan and pur- 
pose, how on the one hand the sun-rising of the new Cove- 
navt comes nearer and pearer, and, on the other hand, how 
the old Covenant waxes old more and moreand sinks down 
toa servile caricature. 


» 
> 





THE first semi-annual issue of Stade’s Old Testament 
Zeitschrift, for the year 1890, contains an unusual amount 
of new material for study. The leading articles are ny 
Derenbourg and Bacher. The former completes his criti- 
cal edition of Saadia’s Version of Isaiab, beginning with 
the thirty-third chapter. The notes are not so many as 
mixbt be wiaped, but to the point, and the whole asplendid 
specimen of careful editorship. Bacher,in an article of 
thirty seven pages, gives the first instaliment of a discus 
sion in detail of the Hebrew lexicon of Ibn Parshon, the 
Machbereth( written 1160 and tirst printed 1844). Thearticle 
isa contribution of great value tothe history of rhe Hebrew 
language and of biblical exegesis. Tue analysis of the 
lexicon is given in considerable completeness. Cornill 
contioues bis discussion of the election of Sanl to the 
throne of Israel and of the bearings of this matter on the 
intricate text critical problems of the books ef Samuel. Wie- 
gand ioqaires into the reasons why the word -)y, used in 
the Old Testament as a divine-name,is in later literature 
employed in the sense of Maker or Creator; and Bruston 
comes to the conclusion that the two letters tound in II 
Macc. 1-11, 18 are in reality three, two of these three hay- 
ing been uuited into one. Erman hasa brief essay on Gen. 
x, 13,in which he explains the difficult word p*mns) by 


' President Edwards. 





———— 





reading it D’NDND. The bibliography appended is well se- 
lected, naturally, however, not as complete as that pub- 
lished regularly in Miiller’s quarterly brochures. 








School and College. 


PRESIDENT GATES AND AMHERST COLLEGE. 

THe Trustees of Amherst College met last week at 
Springfield, Mass , and received the report »f a special com- 
mi*tee, consisting of the Ron Edward B Gillett, LL.D., 
of Massachusetts; Richard S, Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of Brook- 
lyn; ex President Seelye; Henry D. Hyde, Esq., of Boston; 
E. Winchester Donald, D.D., of New York; and Prof. John 
W. Burgess, LL.D., of Columbia College—a committee 
named in June to nominate to the Board of Trustees a 
President of Amherst College to succeed Dr. Seelye, who 
resigned last June. The committee reported the name of 
Pres. Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., L.H D., of Rutgers College. 
President Gates was unanimously elected, and a special 
committee of the Trustees, consisting of the Rev. Dr 
Storrs, Hon. Edward E. Gillett, and Prof. Herbert B. 
Adams, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins University, was appointed 
to inform President Gates of his election. 

A month ago Dr. Gates was elected to the Presidency of 
Oberlin College. Without committing himself as to a de 
cision, be visited Oberlin after the election. While there 
he saw certain grave objections to entering upon that work 
which he frankly stated to the Oberlin Trustees. Never- 
theless, he promised to get all the facts before his mind, and 
at their request to take some considerable time before re- 
plying to their call. About three weeks ago he notified the 
trustees of Oberlin that as the matter lay in his mind, not 
only his strong attachment to his work at Rutgers, which 
had prevented his giving any pledges to the Oberlin trus- 
tees, but also certain other objections lay in the way of his 
accepting the election at Oberlin; and he offered then to 
give his decision at once. At the request of trustees and 
prominent friends of Oberlin he consented to defer a decis 
ion that the friends of Oberlin might get additional facts 
before him, and at their request the matter is still held 
open. 

From The University Magazine, and other sources, we 
gather the following faets about Dr. Gates: He was born 
in Warsaw, N. Y , in 1848, and is a direct descendant of 
From 1887 to 1841 his father, the late 
Seth M. Gates, was one of the most prominent and pro- 
nounced anti-slavery men in Congress, and, in company 
with John Quincy Adams Slade, and Joshua R. Giddings. 
earnestly opposed the encroachments of the slave power. 

Dr. Gates was graduated from Rochester University in 
1870, a contemporary of President Low, of Columbia, and 
after a college career most brilliant. In each year of his 
course he was awarded the highest honor of his class, and 
was graduated with the highest average standing for schol- 
arship which had ever been taken in the university. From 
college he was called, af@hie early age of twenty-two, to as 
sume the position of principal of the Albany Academy. For 
several years previous to the election of Dr. Gates, the con- 
dition of the school had been unfortunate, bnt his success 
was remarkable. From seventy pupils in all departments 
when he began, the attendance reached upward of 300. the 
largest in the history of the school, and its income has been 
more than doubled. As early as 1875 Dr. Gates was elected 
Chancellor of the University of Nashville. In 1878 Dr. 
Gates went abroad for an extended tour through France, 
Italy, Greece, Palestine and Fgypt. In 1882 Dr. Gates was 
elected President of Rutgers College. New Brunswick, 
N. J, controlled by the (Dutch) Reformed Church. Up 
to that time he had been connected with the Congregation- 
alists, and was a member of the Congregatioéfal Church in 
Albany. During his administration of his office Ru*gers 
College has greatly increased its strength. We quote from 
Professor Doolittle, of Rutgers College, in The Christian at 
Work a year ago: 


“ The high expectations of his friends have been amply justi- 
fied, as is shown by the following record of some of the changes 
introduced into the institution since he has been at the helm. 
During this period, over 14.000 volumes have been acded to the 
librarv, doubling its size; the standard of schelarship has been 
raised, both by new requirements for admission and by a rigid 
insistence upon faithfulness in study, and the maintenance of 
a high moral character as necessary to graduation; chexting in 
the daily recitations or at examinations has been punished by 
dismissal: certain subjects in science, particularly in the Ger- 
man and french languages, have been introduced; physical de- 
velopment by appropriate gymnastic exercises has been made 
compulsory; the classical department has been re-organized 
and made one of the best in the ccuatry; new emphasis and im- 
pulse have teen given to the pursuit of modern languages; more 
laboratory work, with greater facilitics of room and teaching, 
has been assigned to special stadente; brilliant stereopticon 
views with an electric light are much employed in the illustra- 
tion of architecture, Greek and Roman life, astronomy and 
physics, and the number of students has been increased from 
116 to 193.” 


Professor Doolittle then shows how, during President 
Gates’s administration, the Scientific Department, which 
has appropriations of the Agricultural Fund, has been de- 
veloped and brought into relations with the industrial 
interests of the State, new professorships in science being 
established. He says: 


* Rutgers has now a facalty of twenty-one professors, but net 
a tutor. affording instruction in all subjecte taught in our best 
American colleges.” 
Large additions of buildings and funds have been secured. 

President Gates is a member of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, and has taken great interest in sociological, lit- 
erary and religious matters, being a frequent speaker on 
the platform. He is an unusually fine speaker, has a very 
pleasing manner, and, tho so deveted to the promotion of 
Christian faith and life, is notaclergyman. He received 
the degree of .LL D io 1882, from his. Aima Mater, and in 
1888 that of L.H.D from Columbia College. 

















Personalities. 


The Pall Mall Budget contained lately an article on 
Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, author of ‘‘A Handful of 
Honeysuckle,” “The Crowned Hippolytus,” “The New 
Arcadia,’’ “ An Italian Garden,”’ and a valued contributor 
to THE INDEPENDENT. We recall Madame Darmestete:’s 
beautiful and imaginative verses, printed from time to 
time on our first. page, as we clip the opening paragraph of 
the article: 


“In Paris, the city of delightful houses, there is a delightful 
house in a quiet street not far from the Luxembourg Gardens, 
where, if you are fortunate enough to go there some afternoun, 
you will find yourself in one of the centers of Parisian letters 
end learning. You will be welcomed by the master of the 
house. But you will be happiest if youu are able to have a quiet 
talk with the little lady who comes forwari tosay s bright 
welcoming word. the lady who seems so French among these 
French people, but who is English none the less, and was Mary 
Robinson —so English a name!—before she became Mme. James 
Darmesteter.” 





...-Dr. Gatling, the inventor of the famous gun which 
bears his pame, is a most industrious man for one of his 
years, and while he has done little in the way of invention 
since he gave his famous field-piece to the world, he has 
been far from idle all these years. The Doctor lives in a 
handsome house on Charter Oak Hill, built near the spot 
where the historic charter oak tree stood. In his back yard 
stands a long woeden she, under which extends a carpen- 
ter’s table. This is the Doctor’s workshop. Wooden and 
metal models, old and weather-stained, lie about, sur- 
rounded by diagrams and drawings. To this shop the 
Doctor goes every morning. 


.... Judging by the quotations in Mr. Stanley’s new 
book, his favorite reading during the Emin expedition was 
in the Kible and Tennyson. Before turning in for the 
night, he tells us, he always read the Bible; and it appears 
that he read the book through twice from beginning to 
end. Next to the Bible, Mr. Stanley quotes oftenest from 
Tennyson —not always quite correctly, by the by. Brown- 
ing figures in Stanley’s pages as well as Tennyson, and the 
oft-quoted epilog to “Asolando”’ does duty once more at 
the end of ‘Darkest Africa ” 


.... Prosper Crabbe, whose really important collection of 
pictures was sold two weeks ago, began life as a reporter on 
the Independence Belge. The editor soon told him that he 
never would makea living as a newspaper man, and he be- 
came a stock broker and died worth 30,000,000 francs in 
money, besides his other properties. The two highest 
priced pictures at his sale were Delacroix’s *‘ Tiger Hunt,” 
76,000 francs, and Rembrandt’s *‘ Portrait’ of an Admiral, 
108.500 francs. 


....-Mr. Besant thinks that there is some, if not enough, 
money in literature. ‘‘ Mr. John Morley,’ he writes, ‘‘ who 
always speaks well on literature, made a very curious slip 
the other day. He stated that there are not fifty, or even 
twenty men and women who live by authorship. Why, by 
the writing of novels alone there are at least fifty who 
make over £1,000 a year, let alone a vast number, especially 
ladies, who live on incomes of a hundred or two made by 
authorship.”’ 


... Rudyard Kipling, whose stories have aroused such 
intense interest, is rather small, somewhat unused to 
women, and there is not iu his manner a trace of the intense 
virility of his style in writing. He is short in stature, with 
a pale skin, brown hair, thin on top of his high he:d, 
brown, near sighted eyes behind his spectacles, and wears 
a close-cut mustache. There is a strong, bright strain of 
humor in his friendly manners. 


.... Madeleine Lemaire, who is one of the most successful 
and distinguished of modern French artists, has beauty as 
well as talent. Sheisa tall brunette with charming man- 
ners, soft dark eyes, and a sweet and inte lectual face. 
When only fifteen years old she exhibited at the Salona 
portrait of her grandfather. It would have taken a prize 
had not the jury thought that “the author of this picture 
was too young.” 


...-Col. John T. L. Preston, long principal of a military 
school in Lexington, Va., died July 15th. He wasa valued 
contributor for ''HE INDEPENDENT and the husband of the 
Virginian poet, Mrs. Margaret W. Preston He was re- 
leased after many months of weary illness, through which 
he bore himself with the noblest Christian resignation. 


. ..When the Duchess of Portland was offered by her 
hushand a costly necklace of rare stones on the occasion 
of the birth of her little daughter she declined the gift and 
suggested that the money value of the necklace be applied 
to the building of an almshouse on the estate for the bene- 
fit of sick and infirm tenants. 

....The French novelist, Guy de Maupassant, is of 
medium hight, solid, well built, and has the bearing of a 
soldier. He always has a kind word and a cheery greeting 
for all whom he meets. 


.. -The Emperor of Russia has purchased Siemeradzki’s 
celebrated picture ‘‘ Phyrne in Kleusis ” for 55,000 rubles, 
and it isto be hung in oneof the drawing-rooms of the 
Chateau Peterhof. ‘ 


....-Garibaldi’s tomb, in Caprera, is tobe made a national 
monument and the island is to be devoted to the purposes 
of a home for old sailors. A light-house also will be erect- 
ed there. 


.++eThe Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, is mak- 
ing a statue of the Queen as she looked in girlhood, to be 
given to Kensington as a memorial of Her Majesty’s early 
life there. 


..-.[t has been discovered that the German Empress is 
descended from Harold {, founder of the kingdom of Nor- 
w ay, and from Hakon V, its last king. 
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Washington Votes. 


Tuk tariff and ‘nq quorum” have pretty nearly consti- 
tuted congressional proceedings this week. In the Senate 
the tariff has been something of ‘steady diet,’ day after 
day. Tbe Senate also gave a push to legislation by meet- 
ing at ten o’clock instead of the usual hour of twelve; 
that is, the Statesmen meant to give themselves a push in 
the way of being moreindustrious. Buton no single day 
at the hour of ten was there a quorum present, and with- 
out a quorum not a thiog could be done. While trying to 
gather in the required rumber, forty-three, I believe, an hour 
would be wasted in haggling over the “ reason why.”’ Sena- 
tors were tardy when they should be attending to their 
business. lt waslike a school of big boys. Every one hada 
yood “excuse.” 

To fill in the “‘no quorum ” time op Wednesday, Senator 
Cockrell, of Missouri, made, in substance, the following 
ptatement as showing the superior industry of that end of 
the Capitol, over the otherend. Mr. Cockrell declared the 
Senate had not neglected public business and had not 
wasted time. He said: 

“The whole number of bills disposed of by the Senate was 
1,445. The House had passed 865 out of 10,000 bills introduced. 
Ort the Senate bilis passed, tne House had only passea 231, 
while of the House bills the senate had passed 618. On the 
House calendar ot bills pending in the Committee of the Whole, 
there were 581, of which there were 4 Senate bills (acted on 
by House committees), now on the House calendar, with tbe 
iro. heel of the one-man power securely resting on that calen- 
dar. The reason that the House had not done more business 
and disposed of more bills was that it ignored in its erganiza- 
tion, and mm its changed ruies, the fundamental principles of 
parliamentary discussion.” 

Then the senior Senator from Missouri proceeded to 
prove that the Democratic minority bad in no way at- 
tempted to obstruct or delay the business of the Senate. 

By this time there was a quorum, everybody seemed to 
feel better tempered, and the Senate settled down on the 
tariff. Senator Morrill, the ‘* Father of the tariff,’’ made 
the speech of the day. It wasa vigorous and abie speech 
in defense of the bill, as vigorous in ideas and delivery as 
if the speaker were a man of forty instead of twice forty 
years old. [heard a Senator say one day, very guod-na- 
turedly, even affectionately, of Senator Morrill: ‘Oh, he 
takes pretty good care of himself. He recliues on the sofas 
frequently and keeps weil rested.”” But in fact Senator 
Morrill is not seen in the reciining position oftener than 
some of the younger Senators; and I doubt if he ever 
lounges about the smoking rooms, in easy chairs, as so 
many do. Atapny rate his tariff speech was not on the re- 
clining order, but was altogether perpendicular, in its 
straight up and down views. It was the more in.eresting 
because it was the first full speech on the Republican side, 
and in defense of protection. The bill had been assailed by 
the Vemocrats in several speeches, notably the speech last 
week, by Senatur Voorhees. 

Senator Morrill made a general statement asto the effect 
of the bill. He said: 

* By adding to the free list of last year the articles which the 
pending bill placed on the free list, about one-half of the im- 
portations from toreign countries would be absolutely free from 
all customs duties. That meant that the dutiable importations 
would be diminished f10m $485,000,000 to $378,000,L00, and that 
those on the free list would be increased to $3565,500.000. If the 
rate of duty covered the entire importations, the average rate of 
duty would be 27 per cent. As there was so large an amount of 
importations exempt trom duty, it was necessary to impose 
higher duties on articles of luxury and foreign fashions that re- 
quired skilled labor and that were consumed by those who were 
able to support the burden: High asthe customs duties appeared 
to be, they had not and would not sbut out the foreign merchan- 
dise of nations where labor commandea much less wages than 
it did in the United States, nor would it shut out the fact that 
the American people never obtained general merchandise at 
less cost. 

* With reference to imports of foreign agricultural products, 
there bad been imported from Canada from 180 to 1889, inclu- 
sive, $192,583,271 worth, principally breédstuffs, potatoes, eggs, 
wonl, tobacco, beans and peas, barley and malt. To deny that 
American farmers did not need and did not have protoetion, 
was a gigantic untruth. In reference to the removal of the 
sugar duty, the reduction in price would be equal to $5 per 
annum for every family of five persons, and if by a bounty, the 
home product of sugar could be large enough to supply home 
consumption $90,000,000 that now goes abroad annually would 
be kept at home.” 

When the Vermont Senator “struck out from the 
shoulder” and said the real purpose of the free-traders 
was fioally to break down and degrade the present scale 
of wages of American workmen, there was something ofa 
‘stir’ om the Democratic side of the Chamber. He quoted 
from Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘* Problems of Greater Britain,’’ 
as. to the wages in Canada, Australia and the United 
States, and said that that was the sober, historical testi- 
mony of an English free-trader, that Am. rican wages were 
100 per cent. higher, for less time, than in Great Britain, 
and that it followed that the difference was much greater 
when contrasted with the wages current on the continent 
of Europe. The leverage (Mr. Morrill continued) that lifted 
up protection was not really the demand of the manufac- 
turers, but that of their workmen. Coming to the question 
of agricultural depression Mr. Morrill said that there was 
a glut of misinformation disseminated on that subject aud 
a concealment of the fact that prices of farm products ure 
depressed throughvuut the world. The only possibie rem- 
edy within reach of the American farmers was positive 
protection against the foreign competition and such en- 
couragement to other avocations as would increase the 
consumers of toeir products, He asserted that in 1888 had 
it not been for the duty of 20 cents a bushel on wheat the 
wheat of India would have suatched the market of New 
York from the State of Wi-consin as well as from 
all other Western States. There were some political 
pessimists, Mr. Morrill’ went on to say, who, croaked 
about hard times and ignored the general prosper- 


‘taxes. Senator Voorhees had asserted in his speech—and 


to compel free-trade Democratic Senators to assail the 
Tariff bill with all the ancient stock of vituperative epi- 
thets. He said his ‘‘calm and excellent friend,” Senator 
McPherson, whose State (New Jersey) was so much indebt- 
ed to tariff protection for its prosperity, after giving the 
bill a death-blow in a set speech, came in fresh every day 
to add another blow as punishment after death. Then 
saying he should try not to thresh any of the old straw of 
tariff debate, he paid his respects to Senator Voorhees by 
showing the latter’s misrepreseutation of reduction of 


it was a carefully prepared manuscript—that none of the 
war taxes, or any of tae great staples of human necessity, 
had ever been repealed or luwered. Senator Morrill said 
Mr. Voorhees ought not to have given his pame to sucha 
misrepresentation of facts. There had been a general 
reduction in 1870, when there was a new classification of 
duties on sugar, and a removal of duties on tea and coffee, 
As an example of stupendous falsehoods, with which the 
public had been dosed, Senator Merril) said, in regard to 
farm-mortgage indebtedness, that the New York Times 
had stated the farm mortgage of Illinois to be $620,000,000 
The St. Louis Republic said the amount was $3,000,000 000; 
but the lilinois Bureau of Statistics gave the amount 
(outside of Cook County, which included Chicago) at 
$123,733,088. He said the farmers would treat with con- 
tempt tae crododile tears of pity shed in their behalf by 
revenue reformers who peddled out such defamatory tales. 
As I have said, the notable Democratic iree-trade 
speech was made by Senator Voorhees, of [ndiana, often 
called ‘**The Tall Sycamore of the Wabash.” It was 
dramatic and entertained the galleries, waich were pretty 
well filled, partly becausethe House that day had adjourn- 
ed, when the death of Representative Walker, of Missouri, 
was announced, Therefore people went toche Senate, and 
enjoyed the [ndiana Senator’s specch. But their hand- 
Ciapping was pretty promptly rapped down by the presid- 
iog officer in the chair, Senator Harris, of Tennessee. 
Nobody could say whether the abseuce from the chair, of 
President pro tem. [ugalls, during Senator Voorhees’s 
speech wasaccidental or intentional;but a good many people 
thought, when Mr. In salls entered the Cnamber immedi- 
ately on the conclusion of Mr. Voorhees’s speech, that the 
oli fead between the two Senators was as bitter as ever. 
There has never been, so far as known, any sign of reconcil- 
iation, and it would not be surprising if Mr. Ingalls had 
found work in his committee room more agreeable than 
presiding while Mr. Voorhees made his speech. At any 
rate, the Kaneas Senator appearei immediately, entertain- 
ing the Coamber with an air of ivimitable nonchalance 
and appa.ently as oblivious of the hand shaking going on 
with Senator Voorhees and his congratulations as if it had 
been going on at tbe furthermost ends of the earth. It was 
purely * Ingaliese,”’ to coin a word—purely ‘ Ingallese,” 
through and through, and from headtofoot. And I need 
not add that those who penetrated the situation enjoyed it 
immensely. 

As to Senator Voorhees’s speech-—it was free trade, tin- 
ware and tirade—the latter hurled with dramatic gestures 
at Andrew Carnayie, the great manufacturer. The irriga- 
tion survey amendment in the Sucdry Civil Bill should be 
called the ‘‘irritation’’ amendment: it seems to be the 
bone of contention over which the House members lose 
their tempers. Naturally iriigation is important to the 
far Western members, and they waut to talk aboutit. But 
tne Eastern men do not want to spend time in debating a 
question on which their *‘fences’’ do not depeud. So the 
irrigation survey amendment irritates, but makes no head- 
way. 

Tne conferrees on the ‘original package” bill, have 
agreed to report to their respective Houses the Senate bill. 
{t may be interesting to know what the Senate bill is, 
‘ho when the House bill was passed the members changed 
votés su often, nut seeming to know what they were about, 
that the foliowing may not be very clear to the ordinary 
public mind. But here it is: 

“Thatall fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors, 
or liquids transported into any State or Territory for use, con- 
sumption, sale, or storage, shall, on arrival in such State or Ter- 
ritory (or remaining therein), be subject to the operation and 
effect of tne laws of such State or Territory, enacted in the exer- 
cise of the police powers, to the same extent and in the same 
manner as tho such liquor or :iquids had been produced in such 
State or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason 
of being introduced therein in original packages or otherwise.” 

The Senate amendments in the Sundry Civil Bill, mak- 
ing applications fora Supreme Court building and Gov- 
ernment Printing-officc, have fared badly in the House. 
It is well known that the Government Printing-office 
building is very unsafe, besides being very much over- 
crowded. Woen, some day, an awtul calamity takes 
place, it will then be realized that it was bad economy to 
save money at the sacrifice of life and property. The Sua 
preme Court accommodations are inadequate, but they are 
not aasafe, so the justices are better off than the Printing- 
office employés. 

The Senate has been generous in providing for Indian 
education, making the appropriation of $150,000 for support 
of Indian schools. This includes the coastruction of a 
school building at Blackfeet Agency, Montana. 

The appropriation, however, stands stuall show in the 
House, It is sure to go to the conference, and of course 
will be very much cut down. The House on Friday and Sat- 
urday was without a quorum so much of the time that no 
work was accomplished. Ono Friday Representative Rogers 
of Arkansas, had a “‘ few words ” with the Speaker. Fail- 
ing to get a quorum, there wasa recess from five until 
eight P.M., then the House went home. On Saturday, no 
quorum again. Adjournment, and many members weat to 
committee rooms aad spent the afternoon playing whist. 
{tis but fair tosay, the whole week was one of very hot 
weather, 

I want to say something about Senator Plumb, of Kan 


sas, Whose speech on the turiff, on Friday, was a trifle start- 
ling to some of bis brother Senators. Senator Piumb is 





ity everywhere apparent. Party discipline appeared 








nothing if not original, 








Urws of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE House of Representatives divided its time be- 
tween ordering the previous question and attempting to 
secure a quorum....A report has been prepared for sub- 
mission to the House by the Elections Cammittee upon the 
Ciayton-Breckenridge contested election case and the mur- 
der of the Republican contestant. Commenting on Clay- 
ton’s murder, the report says: 

“ The State and nation were horrified. Rewards were offered 
and the community of Morrillton, near which the murder oc- 
curred, passed appropriate resolutions, but no earnest attempt 
to aid in bringing the murderers to justice has been made by the 
local authorities. The efforts of the Governor have been in vain. 
Much of the work done has been upon a mistaken idea, and due 
weight has not been given to the suspicion that should naturally 
attach to the bailot-box thieves.” 


The report declares the seat vacant. 





..-- In the Senate a bill to pension all the surviving officers 
and men of Powell’s battalion of Missouri mounted vol- 
unteers, raised during the war with Mexico. was reported 
and passed..... A resolution was agreed to, fixing the daily 
hour of meeting at 10 A.M., with the uuderstanding that 
the Senate shall adjourn at six....Much tims was spent in 
considering the sections of the Tariff bill. 


....Damage from rain storms 1s reported in Arizona and 
Virginia. . 


FORE:GN, 


.. .The Argentine Legation in Brussels has published a 
note stating tnat order has been completely restored in the 
capital of the republic, and that the provinces are tranquil. 
‘The Argentine Government, it is stated, never intended to 
suspend Treasury payments, but merely postponed com- 
mercial payments until August 3lst. The note denies the 
reports that England and France have demanded indemni- 
ty. A dispatch from Buenos Ayres to the London Times, 
says: ‘At a meeting of Celmanite Senators and deputies 
it was decided to continue to give the President a firm 
support’? Major Palma, whom President Celman de- 
nounced as an informer and mititary conspirator, is dead. 
It is asserted that he was poisoned. The press is com- 
pletely gagged. 


....The Siécle and Figaro print reports that a fresh 
Nibilist plot against the Czar has been discovered in St. 
Petersburg According to these reports Professor Corlow- 
ski, of the University of St. Petersburg, and a number of 
the students at that institution, who, it is alleged, were 
concerned in the plot, have been arrested, and many per- 
sons have been tuken into custody in Moscow on the same 
charge. Two officers of high rank in the Russian Army 
bave committed suicide. 


...-A good deal of dissatisfaction is expressed in Samoa 
on account of the delay in appointing a Chief Justice and 
President of the Municipal Board. This appointment 
should have been made by America, England and Ger- 
many. In view of the unsettled condition of affairs, the 
present system of government by Consular Board is re- 
gaided as most undesirable. 


...-An election was held in Rome on Angust 3d for a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. The Radicals 
united in support of Signor Barzilai, an opponent of 
Austria and of the Dreibund, Tne Ministerialists taken 
by surprise, advanced Count Antonelli, who had just re- 
turned from a mission to Abyssinia. Antonelli polled 
1,670 votes and Barzilai 1,549. 


....A statue of W.E. Forster was unveiled on the Thames 
embankment on August lst. It is of bronze, and in addi- 
tion to name and date of birth, bears the following in- 
‘scription: ‘‘ To his wisdom and courage England owes the 
establishment throughout the land of a national system 
of elementary education.” 


...e-M. Constans, Minister of the Interior, in France. 
speakiog at a banquet at Rodez, congratulated Republi- 
cans upon their unity. The Repuolic, he said, was strong 
enough to be conciliatery. The day was approaching when 
the euemies of the Republic would have generals, but no 
soldiers. 


....Tbe Siécle says that French agents in the Upper 
Senegal country have made treaties witn Chiefs Macina, 
Yatenga, Aribunda, Gourma and Mossi, by which they 
secure a protectorate over that territory, and greatly ex- 
tend French influence on the Niger. 


....-Colonel Morales Bermudez has been proclaimed 
President of the Republic of Peru vice General Caceres, 
whose tenure of office has expired. Colonel Bermudez 
will be decorated with the insignia of office and take his 
seat on August 10th. 


....The Siécle has received a cipher dispatch from St. 
Petersburg, Saying thata dynamite mine was discovered 
under the railroad station at Rasik. This place is on the 
route to be taken by Emperor William of Germany on his 
coming Russian trip. 


....The Grashdanin, of St. Petersburg, adverting to 
the anger of Russia arising from the Angio German agree- 
ment, advises Russia to re-inforce her troops in the vicinity 
of Afghanistan in order to render England more prudent, 


.... The Sultan of Zanzibar, uader title of British Consul 
General, has abolisoed the slave trade in that province, 
Tnis is the first effect of the British protectorate, and 
closes the last great slave market ou the East coast. 


... Five hundred deaths from cholera were reported in 


Mecca on the 34 instant. The Egyptian ports have been 
quarantint d against pilgrims from tnat city, 


««ssEmperor William and Prince Henry sailed for Eng: 
land on August 8d, Their departure was witnessed by en- 
thusiastic crowds. 
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THE LETTERS OF THE MISSIONARIES. 


THE appeal of an army in desperate need or actual dis- 
tress is an appeal which patriots can never withstand. 
The thirty letters from the mission fields of the world, 
which we publish this week, fresh from the front of the 
conflict with the forces of savagery, heathenism and 
superstition, mast go to the heart of every true Christian, 
Some weeks ago we published a series of articles appeal- 
ing to the supporters of the American Board for in- 
creased contributions. The churches were told that 
they could easily double their subscriptions, and were 
most earnestly exhorted to do so. Those appeals from 
the recruiting sergeants, if we may so call them, awak- 
ened a profound interest; and now they are followed by 
the most urgent calls from the leaders of the forces in 
the field, for immediate reinforcements of men and 
women and money that the battle may be pushed with 
all vigor. Churches and individuals who have been hesi- 
tating whether to increase their offerings or not, can no 
longer hesitate and be loyal to the cause of the Master. 

The letters we publish this week represent all the mis- 
sions of the American Board, save one. They speak to 





us authoritatively from the Zulu,the East Central and the 
West Central Missions in Africa; from the Western, the 
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Central, the Eastern, the European Missions in Turkey; 
the Marathi and Madura Missivns in India; the Joffna 
Mission in Ceylon; the -Fu-chau, North China and 
Shansi Missions in China; the Japan and Northern 
Japan Missions; the Western and Northern Missions in 
Mexico; and the Missions in Spain and Austria. The 
only mission we have not heard from is the M'cronesian. 
The letter expected from that mission has been delayed. 

Each missionary represents the needs of the mission to 
which he belongs, and the most casual reader will no- 
tice that each writes under a sense of the great burden he 
is bearing, with the sad feeling that golden opportuni- 
ties are being neglected, and with an almost desperate 
longing for help. The burden of all the letters is the 
immediate need of help. ‘‘ Unless reinforced soon our 
kingdom will be taken from us,” says the Rev. D. H. 
Clapp, of the Shansi Mission, in China. In western Tur- 
key ninety-nine and one-half per cent. of the villages are 
‘* without any evangelizing influence,” writes the Rev. 
Wom. F. English, of his field. The few missionaries in 
Natal are ‘‘ staggering along under a burden which al- 
most crushes us,” says the Rev. Charles W. Holbrook. 
There is ‘* unlimited room for expansion ” in the Marathi 
field, according to Missionary Harding, but the means are 
lacking. There is a *‘chance to go in with the rising tide” 
in the European Turkey Mission. There is ‘no limit to 
crying work for the deep down lost” in Austria. The 
Rev. J. L. Atkinson has ‘‘ urged and entreated” the 
Board so many times to send more workers into the 
Japan field that he is now ‘* well-nigh discouraged.” He 
has opened fields laboriously only to see other bodies 
enter in and occupy them. The Rev. H. O. Dwight, 
Constantinople, needs more means in order that mis- 
sion publications may be multiplied. “It is a ques- 
tion,” he says, ** between attractive and healthy books, 
and the Devil’s literature.” -In this work every dollar 
counts; every dollar helps to build up the Lord’s cause 
and forestall the Devil’s work. Itis a very impressive 
thought which he forces upon our attention that ‘‘ the 
careless friends of Christ in America who are not giving 
as the Lord hath prospered them,” and have compelled 
the American Board to retrench, are really helping ‘‘the 
avowed enemies of Christ among the rulers of Turkey to 
stop the progress of the Gospel.” The Rev. H. N. Bar- 
num shows the need of enlargement in the great field of 
the Eastern Turkey Mission, but says that ‘‘ it cannot be 
done with present resources,” The Rev. Wesley M. 
Stover, of the West Central African Mission, says ‘‘ the 
most strategic points in our immediate vicinity could be 
occupied ” if four new men conld be sent to the mission. 

We might multiply these quotations almost endlessly; 
but we have given enough in this place. We do not 
wish here to forestall the reading of the letters. It is 
important that everybody should read every one of these 
moving appeals. It isthe best opportunity ever pre- 
sented for men and woman who are interested in the 
progress of missions to inform themselves as to the ac- 
tual needs of the missions and to get into closer sympa- 
thy with the missionaries, who, single-handed, are with 
what courage they may, bravely fighting the battles for 
the Master. ‘ If,” to quote from the Rev. D. H. Clapp’s 
most striking letter—‘: if churches in the homeland, as 
a body could only geta glimpse of the terrible moral 
and spiritual condition of these heathen people and the 
ocean wide disparity between the workers in the field 
and the work to be done ” their contributions would not 
be measured by hundreds of thousands but by mil- 
lions. : 

Each missionary speaks for his own field and from his 
own heart; and yet they speak not only for themselves 
but for their brethren, of other societies in the field, to 
the brethren in the homelands who support those so- 
cieties. The mission cause is one, the workers are one, 
and the supporters are one, This appeal is made for the 
American Board because of a special emergency and for 
a special reason. Wedo not for a moment forget the 
Presbyterian boards, the Methodist boards, the Baptist 
boards, the Episcopal and Lutheran boards, and all 
other societies through which evangelical Christians are 
trying to obey the command of Christ, ‘‘Go teach all 
nations.” The experience of the missionaries of the 
American Board is the experience of missionaries of 
other societies. Their statement of open doors and glo- 
rious opportunities is equally true of all other missions; 
their earnest appeals for more men, more money, are 
echoed by every missionary in foreign lands. These let- 
ters, therefore, have a much wider interest than for 
Congregationalists and supporters of the American 
Board. 

But to the friends of the American Board they must 
be irresistible. We have been advocating the doubling 
of the income of the American Board, because, first, 
the cause demands it; second, to furnish a motive for 
united effort; third, to bring increased prosperity to the 
churches. To all this is now added the earnest, almost 
despairing cry of missionaries in the field for immediate 
and generous provision for their relief, These letters do 
give a ** glimpse of the terrible moral and spiritual con- 
dition of the heathen people,” of the ‘‘ great disparity 
between the number of workers-in the field and the 
amount of work to be done,” and it is for the supporters 
of the American Board to show whether these appeals 
shall go unheeded, We cannot believe that this is a 








possible outcome, We cannot believe that Christians at 
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home, in the full enjoyment of all the comforts that 
Christian civilization brings, prospered as no Christians 
on the face of the earth were ever prospered before, with 
the Gospei freely preached to them on every hilltop and 
inevery valley, and with free access to the Word of God 
and to every description of Christian literature—we can- 
not believe that they will be deaf to the calls of their 
brethrén in the dark places of the earth for immediate 
and adequate assistance. , 

Tnere is a demand for more menand women as wis- 
sionaries, for more teachers, for more schools, for more 
chapels, for means to employ Bible women, for colpor- 
teurs, for hospitals, for homes and refuges, for theologi- 
cal seminaries totrain up a native ministry, for transla- 
tions of Christian literature, for Christian publications, 
and for other means for taking possession of India and 
Ubina and Africa and Turkey and the islands of the sea 
for the Master. All thatis asked fur can begiven. Let 
it be given as quickly as possible. The Master’s busi- 
ness requires haste. 


< 


THE CITIZENS’ MOVEMENT. 








Tr is impossible for good citizens not to be in sympa- 
thy with the movement recently inaugurated for mu- 
nicipal reform in this city. If not the worst governed, 
New York is certainly far from being the best gov- 
erned city in the United States. The great metropolis 
of the country, with the largest population and the 
largest commercial and financial interests of any city in 
the New World, it should be a model of good municipal 
government. But fora generation, with the exception 
of a few short intervals, the affairs of this great city 
have been in the hands of representatives of its worst 
elements. According to a statement of a metropolitan 
daily, which has not been disputed, the Board of Alder- 
men is largely composed of men who either have no 
other business than that of professional politiciane, or 
are engaged in the liquor traffic. In very few cases 
does the record show any special fitness by experience, 
or training, or by character. In the hands of such men 
the business of the city is of course second to partisan 
and private affairs. What is true of the Board of Alder- 
men is true of many other city officers, appointive and 
elective. This is why so many municipal frauds are 
committed; this is why legislative investigating com- 
mittees every year uncover crookedness in some of the 
departments; this is why the scoundrels who are cheat- 
ing the city and making municipal zovernment a 
mockery do not find their proper places in prison gangs. 

The Tammany of Tweed is redivivus. ‘This nursing 
mother of law-breakers,” *‘ this chartered conspiracy for 
public plunder,” to quote two of the phrases used by Mr. 
Ivins in his very interesting article in our columns this 
week, is now the absolute ruler of the city of New York, 
having the mayoralty and nearly all other offices of 
prominence in the municipal government. It is fastened 
upon the body politic like a leech. Mayor Grant, who 
went into office promising large performances, has made 
a record which oaly Tammany can approve, and Tam- 
many’s candidate he will undoubtedly be in the elections 
next fall. 

How shall the city be wrested from such malign in- 
fluences? Dr. R. Heber Newton, ex-Chamberlain Ivins 
and Horace E,. Deming, whose articles we print else- 
where, say that the answer is to be found in the citizens’ 
movement now organized as the Municipal Reform 
League. The League proposes that municipal govern- 
ment shall be entirely divorced from partisan politics. 
One of the principles upon which it is based is admir- 
ably expressed by Dr. Newton in these words. 

** Provided the men to whose management it, (the gov- 
ernment of the city) is intrusted, be honest and capable, 
their political opportunities, their preferences for one party 
or another, their views on the tariff or on reciprocity, or on 
bi-metalism, have no more relevancy and are no more 
pertinent than the color of their eyes or the length of their 
feet.’’ 

‘‘ Municipal government,” according to Mr. Deming, 
‘**is business, not politics,” and it is proposed to nomi- 
nate candidates for the municipal offices this fall upon 
the basis of these two cardinal principles, 4 

It is impossible for us not to wish all success to this 
effort for the establishment of good government in this 
city. All good men must heartily joiu in the protest 
against the scandalous rule of Tammany. But the 
overthrow of Tammany, however desirable, is not to be 
accomplished by the setting forth of principles, however 
sound, or the adoption of resolutions, however praise- 
worthy, or by revelations of the corruption of Tam- 
many, however complete. The great difficulty, at the 
outset, is to divorce the ideas of municipal government 
from party ideas. So long as the municipal elections 
are held at the same time as the State and national 
elections are held, it will clearly be impossible to pre- 
vent party politics from entering into municipal cam- 
paigns. No power on earth could have prevented it in 
1889. No power on earth will be able to prevent it in 
1892. The way is clearer this fall, because no national 
or State issues are pending. A better time could not 
have been chosen for the attempt to rescue the city gov- 
ernment from the evil hands of Tammany. 

But the vote of the new movement this fall will depend 
upon the character of the candidates it nominates, upon 
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the character of the campaign it conducts, upon the 
metheds of organization it employs, and particularly 
upon what may be termed the character of its election- 
eering. It1s well enough to have organized committees, 
to hold public meetings und to issue public documents; 
but, after all, the important work to be done is the work 
which must be done by practical men personally, that is, 
men who understand practical politics. ° 
Whether the new movement will be so organized and 
conducted, remains to be seen. Meantime, the attitude 
of all good citizens toward it is that of sympathy. As 
to practical co-operation, the movement can hardly ex- 
pect that until it has its candidates in the field, and the 
public are able to judge of their character and fitness. 
If they are men to meet the public approval, it may be 
that the Republican Party can be induced ‘to indorse 
them, as it indorsed the nomination of that sturdy young 
Democrat, Mr. Nicolls, in 1888, and as it indorsed the 
nomination of Judge Fitzgerald, a Democrat, last year, 
It would be possible for such an alliance to elect the 
next Mayor for the city of New York; but more impor- 
tant than immediate success, if the principles of the new 
movement are to have anything more than a temporary 
application, is achange in the time of holding the mu- 
nicipal elections. Let them be held in the spring instead 
of in the fall. If it is possible at all to divorce municipal 
government from partisan politics, it is possible only by 
separating municipal from State and national elections. 


> 
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NO GROUND FOR DISCOURAGEMENT. 








It is well to be careful in one’s statements about the 
apathy of the Church, even when making an impas- 
sioned address in favor of missions. In an opening 
speech at the annual meeting of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, in Chicago, the President of the 
Union, George W. Nortbrup, D.D., LL.D., who 4s also 
President of the Morgan Park Theological Seminary, 
madestatements which have been printed in the Baptist 
Missionary Magazine, and which require consideration, 
He said: 

“There are to-day one billion heathen, while at the be- 

ginning of the Christian era there were only six hundred 
millions—an actual increase of four hundred millions after 
the lapse of eighteen centuries.” 
Now so far as we know there is absolutely no evidence 
of the truth of this statement. We have no knowledge 
whatever of the population of the world, all heathen ex- 
cept the Jews, at the beginning of the Christian era. 
The statement can be substantiated only by proving an 
enormous increase in the population of India and China, 
far beyond what can be shown. The population of Eu- 
rope, then all heathen, has become Christian during this 
period. The same is true of almost the total population 
of America, Australia, and the islands of the sea; also 
of South Africa and of a large part of the population of 
Asiatic Turkey. Further, to reach this conclusion we 
must count all the Mohammedans of the Turkish Em- 
pire and of Africa and India as heathen, which puts the 
word to asevere strain. Further, the most populous 
portion of the Roman Empire was then in Egypt and 
Asia Minor, and a little later in the Euphrates Valley. 
That population has been enormously decreased instead 
of increased, and in order to make what remains count 
for his point, Dr. Northrup must call all Mohammedans 
heathens. He further says: 


“ Again, during the era of modern missions—the last one 
hundred years—the heathen population has increased two 
hundred millions, while the number converted to Chris- 
tianity from the whole heathen world is estimated at three 
nillions.’’ 

Equally we say that there is absolutely no evidence of 
any such increase of heathen population during the lasc 
one hundred years. There has probably been some in- 
crease in India, probably none in China, none in Africa, 
none in America, none in Australia or the Pacific Isl- 
ands; on the contrary, a decrease. . 

Again President Northup says: 

** Another fact is that there are three hundred million 
nominal Christians belonging to organizations thoroughly 
corrupt and worldly, Christians only in name: while, of the 
one hundred million Protestant Christians, the great mass 
are, as we have said, worldly, apathetic, sleeping as if 
drugged by some fatal opiate.” 

This is very harsh language applied to Greeks, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike; but we will not stop to 
criticise it further. 

After stating as a ‘' profoundly depressing” fact, that 
all Cnristian denominations last year gave only ten mil- 
lion dollars for the conversion of the heathen, he says: 

‘* Tt seems to be a well-established fact, and a most dis- 
couraging one, that there is a growing disproportion he- 
tween the wealth of the Church and her contributions to 
missions. 

‘And there is one more fact, the most alarming of all, 
that there is au increasing disproportion between the mem- 
bership of the Protestant Churches and the number of those 
offering themselves to the foreign service.” 

Ten million dollars is not really so very depressing. It 
would be if it were true that the contributions to mis- 
sions were falling off, or the number of those going as 


Caurch Missionary Society, now ninety yeors old, had in 
1819 twenty-six ordained European missionaries, in 1839 
eighty-six,in 1859 one hundred and seveaty-seven, in 
1879 two hundred and seven, and in 1889 two bundred 
andtwenty. There is asteady and encouraging increase, 
and that increase is shown not only by other missionary 
societies but by an increase in the number of those socie- 
ties. The receipts of the Church Missionary Society in 
1819 were $125,000: in 1839, $835,000; in 1859, $610.000; in 
1879 very nearly $1,000,000, and in 1889 it was $1,250,000. 
That is not a discouraging progress; and what is true of 
that society is true of all others. In the year 1800 the 
total sum contributed for all Protestant missionaries 
throughout the world was scarcely $250,000. If it has 
risen since then to $10,000,000, even supposing that to 
include one or two million dollars raised by the Propa- 
ganda, there is no reason for discouragement. We de- 
clare that on no side, and looking from no direction, can 
we discover cause for discouragement. We can find 
plenty of reasons for more Christian devotion; we can 
see that the Church does vastly less than it ought to do; 
but whether we Jook at the amount of money gjven or 
the number of men and women who enter the mission 
fi-ld, or the number of native converts, the progress, 
however inadequate, is gratifying. 


ie 
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ELECTION METHODS IN GEORGIA. 


WE draw the attention of our readers to the two let- 
ters published elsewhere, showing how elections are 
conducted in mien, * The clergyman’s letter is in reply 
to an editorial note of ours, in which we referred to the 
great disparity there is between votes cast for Congress- 
men in the Southern districts, particularly in Georgia, 
and. those cast" for Congressmen in Northern districts. 
The reply is by a resident Georgian, whose reputation 
for intelligence and fairness is of the highest, and whose 
opportunity to know the facts he writes about is of the 
best. Weare sure that the statement he makes about 
the intimidation and frauds practiced in the southern 
half of that State is a statement of fact. We ourselves 
were cognizant of the affair he mentions in Wilkes 
County, which belongs to the Eighth District. Mr. E. T, 
Fleming, an intelligent young mulatto, was the Repub- 
lican candidate in that district in 1888, and he himself 
gave us many facts showing how difficult it was for him 
to undertake a canvass of several of the counties in his 
district; indeed, he was not able to speak at all in some 
of the counties. After the election he laid before us 
statements giving abundant evidence of gross fraud at 
the polls. 

The testimony given by our correspondent is of spe- 
cial importance at this time, when so much is being said 
against the Lodge National Election Bill. It will be 
observed that whatever other Southern Republicans 
may be reported as having said, he has no doubt that 
the Lodge Election Bill, if passed, will result in an 
improvement in the condition of things. He ex- 
plains why it is that Republicans have not in late 
years nominated candidates for State offices; and 
adds that they will nominate candidates in all the con- 
gressional districts this fall ‘‘ if the Election bill passes ” 
He shows that white Republicans are not free 
in mayy sections of the State to vote the Re- 
publican ticket openly, to say nothing of the black Re- 
publicans. Not only is it equivalent to social ostracism 
fora white man to be known usan active Republican, 
but he is subjcct to assault at the polls by the ruffian 
class. The worst feature of the case is that the better 
element does not frown upon such occurrences as that 
related by our correspondent of Mr. Henry, of Elbert 
County. 

The Republican opposition to the Lodge bill—and we do 
not deny that there is such opposition—is based on the 
ground, not that the bill is not absolutely fair and just, 
but that it is not expedient. They hold that the race 
conflict will be intensified by it, and that voting will not 
be freer or fairer than at present. Our Georgia corre- 
spordent, who is one of the clearest headed Republicans 
in the South, shows that the Bourbon Democrats are de- 
termined to keep up the race conflict and to keep the 
races politically separate, whether the Election bill be- 
comes a law or not. 

The history of the Independent movements of 1880 
and 1882, when there was a split in the Democratic 
Party and Independent candidates were nominated, 
shows that it is intended that the Democratie Party shall 
not only have the supremacy, but that it shall be main- 
tained as a white party. This, it is true, was eight years 
ago; but our correspondent states that the same 
policy is still pursued of “‘ forcing the race issue with in- 
creasing bitterness, silencing thousands of white Repub- 
licans and keeping the colored people from voting the 
Democratic ticket, when, perchance, a few might desire 
to do so.” In support of this assertion he says that the 
published notices of Democratic primaries usually state 
that only white Democrats may participate, 

The need of some such law as the Lodge Election law 
is abundantly proved by the statements of this letter, 
and by the sworn testimony which has been taken by 
the Congressional Committee in contested seat cases. 











missionaries were diminishing. But we do not believe 
such to be the case, notwithstanding President North- 
rup’s authority. We will take q single fact, the English 


' The Senate, we understand, is disposed to pass the 
pending bill substantially as it came from the House, 





operative. We are inclined to think that this would be . 
a wise amendment. At any rate it is clearly the duty of 
Congress to pass this bill so that it may be put in opera- 
tion in the November elections. If it should prove to be 
insufficient, experience will demonstrate whether it 
should be amended or whether other measures or no 
measures would be best. 


-" 


MISSIONARY RELIGION. 


CHRISTIANITY is essentially a missionary religion in 

the example of its adorable Founder, Christ believed 

that man is a sinner, and that he needs light and salva- 

tion; and to furnish this light and salvation, he himself 

undertook a foreign mission from the heavenly world, 

and personally came to this world “in the likeness 

of men.” For three years and a half he conducted a 

missionary ministry, traveling through the villages and 

cities of Galilee, Samaria and Judea, and speaking to 

the people ‘‘of the things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
God.” This work he pursued with the intensest zeal, 

the warmest love, and the most untiring industry, 

until we at last find bim hanging on the cross, and 

dying for the sins of this guilty race. Peter was right 
when he said of him that ‘‘ he went about doing good.” 
(Acts x, 38.) Paul was right when he said to the Corin- 
thians: ‘‘For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, tho he was rich, yet for your sakes he be- 
came poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.” 
(II Cor. viii, 9.) He was the missionary Preacher and 
the missionary Sufferer, and in both characters sought 
to bring to man the great boon of salvation. 

The principle which in this respect governed him, 
Christ laid down as the great law of action for the gov- 
ernment of his Apostles as the first preachers of his 
Gospel. He told them to go ‘‘into al: the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” (Mark xvi, 15.) 
And just before his ascension into Heaven, he said to 
these Apostles: ‘‘ And ye shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” (Acts i, 8.) 
His idea in respect to them was not simply their own 
salvation; but also the salvation of all who through 
their word should believe in him. He hence said in his 
intercessory prayer, made just prior to his death: 
‘*Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word.” (John 
xvii, 20.) The commission which he gave to them 
made them missionaries by the sovereign appointment 
of their Lord and Master. 

The Apostles so understood their appointment and vo- 
cation, andacted accordingly. Every one of them, with 
the exception of the venerable John,met a martyr’s death 
in the service. Beginning, as they weredirected at Jeru- 
salem they widened thescope of their action,until, before 
the apostolic age was ended, the Church of Christ was 
planted in Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and in yarious parts of Southern Europe. All this was 
done in less than forty years after the death of Christ, 
and in the face of a hostile Judaism and a blind and 
corrupt paganism. Saul of Tarsus was converted in the 
early stage of the great movement; and any one who 
has ever read the Book of Acts from the ninth chapter 
to the end, need not be told that after his conversion he 
devoted his entire life to the single work of preaching 
Christ crucified to the nations of the earth. The story 
of his life as told in Acts is second only to that of 
Christ himself as told in the four Gospels. He made 
three great missionary tours, and for the most part sup- 
ported himself by the labor of his own hands while en- 
gaged in the work. 

The missionary principles which the Apostles received 
from Christ, and reduced to practice in their own lives, 
they communicated to and enforced upon the churches 
plantéd and organized by them. *‘ A great persecution ” 
against the Church at Jerusalem broke out soon after the 
martyrdom of Stephen: and the effect was that large 
numbers of that Church were “‘ scattered abroad through- 
out the regions of Judea and Samaria,” and the record 
is that they ‘‘ went everywhere preaching the Word.” 
(Acts viii; 1-4.) Fleeing for safety before persecution, 
they became missionaries of the Gospel, telling the story 
of Christ to others. Some of them “traveled as far as 
Phenice and Cyprus and Antioch” in Syria, and as they 
traveled and wherever they went, they preached ‘ the 
Word.” They are spoken of as ‘“‘ preaching the Lord Je- 
sus,” and it 1s said that ‘‘ the hand of the Lord was with 
them,” and that “‘a great multitude believed and turned 
unto the Lord.” (Acts xi, 19-21.) It was through the 
zeal and labors of these Christian fugitives and persecuted 
missionaries that the great church in Antioch in Syria 
was first planted, which Church soon became the center 
of missions, and remained such during the apostolic age. 
Theentire history of the Church during the lifetime of 
the Apostles was strongly marked by missionary efforts 
to spread the knowledge of Christ: and to this fact is due, 
in no small degree, the rapid and wide diffusion of the 
Gospel in that age. Paul said of the Church at Thessa- 
lonica: ‘“‘Fer from you sounded out the Word of the 
Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in 
every place your faith to God-ward is spread abroad.” 
(I Thess, i, 8.) Such was the character of the early 
Church. : 
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responding therewith, are implied in the very nature of 
Christianity. Christianity, while a religion fcr the sal- 
vation of those wh» accept it, is also the religion of love 
for the bodies and souls of men. It builds hospitals and 
organizes charities for the relief of their bodily wants; 
and it creates institutions and establishes associations to 
meet their spiritual necessities. It takes in the whole 
world, and- with ‘‘the sword of the Spirit” proposes to 
conquer the whole for Jesus Christ. The progressof the 
Gospel in the world, from country to country, and from 
age to age, is no matter of mere accident or arbitrary 
decree, but the result, with the blessing of God, of that 
causative moral force which the Church has wielded in 
the history of human affairs. The Church is in the ag- 
gregate God’s steward, and in the aggregate God’s upos- 
tle to evangelize the nations of the earth. . 

Moreover, what is true of the Church asa whole, is {rue 
of each member in particular. While all the members 
cannot be preaciaers in the technical sense, and all can- 
not be missionaries in this sense, all can have and should 
have the preaching spirit and the missionary spirit. All 
can say: “Thy kingdom come.” All can speak for 
Christ by precept and example. As a general rule, all 
can, to some extent, give of their worldly substance to 
promote the cause of Christ. Jt takes money to support 
Christian missions; and those who give money for this 
purpose from Coristian motives, and in proportion as the 
Lord hath prospered them, are as really doing the work 
of God as those who formally preach the Gospel. 

And in respect to this matter of giving to religious 
cauzes, we recommend all our readers carefully to read 
the eighth and ninth chapters of Paul’s Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. There have been written, firstand last, 
a great many tracts, and, indeed, treatises on the sub- 
ject of giving; yet we have never seen anything equal to 
these two chapters in reference to this particular branch 
of Christian duty. We commend them to preachers asa 
storehouse for texts, and to all Caristians as an inspired 
guide to practice. 


————_—_——_—-- > 
THE ARMENIAN RIOT IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


IT is not easy to exaggerate the importance of the Ar- 
menian riot which took place in the Patriarchal church, 
in Constantinople, on Sunday the 27th ult. 

On the surface it appears to have been simply achurch 
quarrel—the violent protest of an Armenian riot against 
the rule of a pious and peaceable Patriarch, who, to 
save his own life, called in the Turkish police to defend 
him—the bloodshed which followed being the natural 
result of the lawlessness of an excited and ignorant 
mob. If this were the whole story the sympathy of the 
world would naturally be with the Patriarch and the 
Turkish Government, which came to his rescue. And 
so far as this particular outbreak is concerned it does 
not appear that any fault can be found with the Turke. 
They simply did their duty. 

To understand the real significance of this riot and its 
political importance, it must be remembered that the 
Patriarch is not only the spiritual head of the Church, 
but the legal representative of the Armenian nation at 
the Sublime Porte. He is chosen by the people; but he 
is appointed by the Sultan, and it is only through him 
that the Armenians can approach the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

The attack made upon him on Sunday had no refer- 
ence to his spiritual character or functions; bis people 
have no fault to find with him on this score. It was a 
purely political demonstration—nominally against the 
Patriarch, but really against the Sultan—and as such 
the most important event in Constantinople since 
the Berlin treaty. One article of that treaty guar- 
anteed reforms and good government in Arme- 
nia; but the Turks have ignored this article and 
have done nothing to conciliate the Armenians, 
On the contrary, they have done much to irritate them; 
especially within a few years they have been alarmed 
by the attacks of Armenian jourvals published in other 
countries, and have treated their Armenian subjects 
with foolish severity, imprisoning and exiling large 
numbers, and allowing the Kurds to plunder and burn 
their villages. They have forbidden the use of the name 
Armenia, and call that province Kurdistan. No school 
is allowed to teach Armenian history, and many Arme- 
nian schools have been closed. The public trial of Mussa 
Bey was not only a farce but an intimation to the Ar- 
menians of what they had to expect in the future. It 
was the duty of the Patriarch to protest against all these 
outrages, and secure justice for the nation. No doubt 
he did protest, but he accomplished nothing. The Ar- 
menians know very well that he has no power to help 
them; and they have resorted to this attack upon him 
simply as a means of attacking the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and in the hope that the blood which now stains 
the floor of their Patriarchal church may cry out in their 
behalf loud enough to attract the attention of the Pow- 
ers that signed the treaty of Berlin. 

The bloody riot a few weeks since at Erzrim and 
this outbreak at Constantinople are simply signs of the 
state of exasperation and despair to which the Armeni- 
ans have been reduced; but they are very portentous 
signs, Unless there is some active intervention on the 
part of the great Powers, what has happened at Erz- 
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other places, with ever-increasing hostility between the 
races, and massacres like those in Bulgaria. 

Later telegrams inform us of disturbance elsewhere, 
of numerous arrests, of distribution of arms among the 
Kurds, and that the Patriarch has resigned. 1t was his 
resignation which was demanded by the mob in the 
church; and had he written a letter to thank the Turks 
for their interference, as he was directed to do by the 
Sultan, he would probably have been assassinated by 
the Armenians. 

It is doubtful whether the Turks will accept his resig- 
nation. If they do, it will be impossible for them to 
secure the electior. of another man acceptable to them. 
If they do not, the office will be practically vacant, for 
the Armenians will have nothing more to do with this 
Patriarch, He had very little influence before this out- 
break, He can have none after what has happened. 

The Suitan can only escape from this dilemma by mak- 
ing some important concessions to the Armeniany—by 
at least prémising to carry out the sixty-first article of 
the Treaty of Berlin; but there is very little probability 
of his doing this. The anti-Christian influence is very 
strong in the Palace, and the Sultan himself is afraid of 
assassination if he does anything to offend the Moham- 
medans. 

Probably nothing will be dune and matters will goon 
from bad to worse until the European powers s e fit to 
interfere. It has been suggested that Russia might go 
in and occupy Armenia; but she cannot do this so long 
as she afticipates a war in Central Europe. To divide 
her forces between Europe and Asia and to force Tur- 
key into a war would be to court defeat for herself in 
Europe. Under thesecircumstance she may be willing 
to unite with the other great powers in demanding of 
the Sultan the execution of the Berlin treaty. 


i 
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Editorial Notes. 


To the missionaries of all evangelical societies in every 
quarter of the globe to whom these presents shail come: 
Greetings. In the name of the great body of Christians 
you represent, Health and the Apostolic benediction. We 
rejoice in your abundant labors, in your glorious successes, 
and io your courage and constancy. We look upon you as 
heroes, Who endeavor and endure that the cause of the 
Master may prosper in your bands. We sympathize with 
you in your disappointments, for you have many of them. 
You have asked so earnestly and so often for help, for a 
little nfore money to extend your work, and have so fre- 
quently been denied, that it must be hard for you to be 
patient, knowing that your brethren at bome have the 
means, if they would oaly contribute them. There is a 
way, let us suggest, by which these brethren can be induced 
to give more largely.from the abundance with which the 
Lord bas blessed them. Let them know your needs. Write 
freely to THE INDEPENDENT, showing how your labor has 
been prospered, and how much could be done in the field 
if you had ealarged facilities. Write to us briefly, from 
your knowledge, out of your heart, and we will present 
your appeals from tim® to time to your biethrep. What 
we are willing todo, doubtless other religious papers are 
also wilking todo. Let us know promptly what your exi- 
gencies are, and we will do all we can to assist you, and to 
stir up the pure minds of the brethren by way of remem- 
brance of their duty to you. They selected you; they ap- 
pointed you; they sent you out; they promised to support 
you. They are under most sacred obligations to yoh. They 
must keep their promise; they must sustain you. Let us 
hold them to their promises. 





THERE are two kinds of mission work, one institutional 
ani the other evangelistic, and there is a constant conflict 
between the two. Many years ago the American Board 
greatly reduced its schools in India, declaring that its 
missionaries were sent chiefly to preach, and not to teach 
school. Yet ina mission field a very large proportion of 
the missionaries must be engaged in teaching, editing and 
such other work as does not take them very much among 
the people; and wnere that kind of work predominates there 
will be very few conversions. We notice the Church Mission- 
ary Society in Bengalis now troubled over this matter, 
and is calling tor a larger re-inforcement of evangelizing 
missionaries. They say they ought to have two itinerating 
missionaries to ove teaching missiovary. The criticisms 
which English residents in India often make against the 
missionaries are directed almost wholly against those en- 
gaged with institutions; and we presume that such was 
the case with the complaints made agaivst the English 
Wesleyan missionaries and which have resulted in a de- 
cision that the criticisms were unjust, while the salaries 
have been really reduced one-quarter. We would not have 
schools neglected, but the mission which ceases to evangel- 
ize ceases to be a mission. 


It is often a matter of surprise to us that a person of 
some means, or a church, does not more frequently adopt a 
mission, or a part of a mission, or a school, or dispensary, 
on mission ground, and take the responsibility for its 
establishment and support. Take, for example, Mr. Ray- 
nolds’s call for a dispensary in Van. Probably two or 
three thousand dollars—perhaps less—would pay the whole 
expense of erecting it, and in a short time it would be seif- 
supporting, and a source of untold good to the people, and 
a constant source of religious influence among classes not 
otherwise easily reached. Or takea single school and let 
some one see to it that it be well supported and maintain- 
ed. We know that girls’ schools are thus adopted by 
Branches of the Woman’s Board; but this isa matter for 
men as well as women, and for churches as well as either, 
Tf any one of our readers who can spare a few hundred dol- 
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lars only from his income will go over the letters which we 
publish this week he will easily be able to pick out some 
special want which he can supply, and which, by corre- 
spondence with the Secretaries of the Board and the mis- 
sionaries on the field, can be easily arranged for, and for 
which many souls might long have occasion to give thanks 
to God. 


WE have received the following from Dr. Spear: 
To tHe Eprror or THE INDBPENDENT: 

A correspondent in a letter to THE INDEPENDENT, which has 
been placed in my hands, calls attention to my recent article 
in its correspondence columns, on the * Post-Ascension Appear- 
ances of Christ,” in which. I stated his appearance to Saul of 
Tarsus at the time of his conversion, and ajso that to John on 
the Isle of Patmos, and did not mention any other such appear- 
ance. This correspondent suggests that three other appear- 
ances to Paul are recorded in the Book of Acts (xviii, 9, 10: 
xxii, 17-21; and xxiii,11). Permit me to say that, when prepar- 
ing the article, I carefully examined the passages referred to, 
with such helps as I could command. and came to the conclu- 
sion that, as an exegetical question, they are not parallel to the 
two cases considered in my article, and for this reason omitted 
to mention them. They were undoubtedly revelations from 
Christ to Paui. One of these revelations occurred when he was 
in a state whict he calls ecstasy, and which in the eommon Eng- 
lish version is termed “atrance.”” The other two occurred in 
the night, and probably in the form of supernatural dreams, 
which was not an uncommon mode of divine revelations. 
These cases were not, as it seems to me, like the two referred 
to in my article, in which there was a ree), objective and bodily 
manifestation of the Lord Jesus, after his ascension into 
Heaven, imp)ying his personal return to earth, and tbat, too, 
when those to whom he thus manifested himself were awake, 
in their normal or natural condition, and in the full exercise of 
their bodily senses, The appearance was notsimply a subjective 
change in them in either an ecstasy or a dream, but a positive, 
objective reality, of woich their natural senses took cognizance 
It is possible that my exegesis was more nice than wise, and 
led to a distinction without a difference; yet such is the view 
which 1 then took, and which, after another examination, lL 
still think to be right. Pau!, as I understand him. wben speak- 
ing of himself as having seen Christ after his death, refers to 
the vision of him which he had at the time of his co: version, 
and to that only. 


CLARENCE W. BoweENn,Pb.D., in his studies of American his- 
tory, and especially of the incidents ot tbe inauguration of 
George Washington as President of the United States, bas 
bad occasion to look up the dispatches on the suhject sent 
to their Governments at the time by the representatives 
of England, France and Spain. These had never been 
published; and that of the Spanish Ambassador, Don Diego 
de Gardoqui, proves very interesting, and gives a fuller 
and more graphic picture of the event whose centennial 
New York celebrated last year, than could be gathered 
from all the American contemporary press. We are glad 
that Dr. Bowen has given our readers who are historically 
inclined—and all ought to be—a translation of so much of 
Gardoqui’s very sympathetic account. By comparing it 
with Dr. Bowen’s article on the subjectin The Century of 
April, 1889, which gathered all the incidents then available, 
one can see how much of color and picture has been added. 
Such little things as the hand-shakiog, “the toree hur- 
rahs, the customary acclamation of the people,’’ follow- 
ing the taking ot the oath. and the magnificent decora- 
tions and illuminoations of the Spanish Mfnister with alle- 
gorical figures and thirteen Lbmght stars in the heavens, of 
which ** two showed opaque, te designate the two States 
which had not adopted the Constitution’”—these give con- 
temporancous freshness to the story. This correspondence 
iliustrdtes how intimate were the relations of France and 
Spaio to ourcountry about that period and for twenty years 
later. Very little our people care for our relations tothem 
now or they for us. Here is a subject which has never been 
fully treated in any single historical work, altho Mr. Heory 
Adams has made some contributions to it, leaving mach 
for some one else to do. We understand that Dr. Bowen, as 
Secretary of the Centennial Committee of last year, is 
preparing a full history of that celebra:ion, which will, 
we hope, embody in full these new sources of information 
about the event waich it commemorated. 





THE first and easiest task is to get the Columbian Ex- 
position; the next thing isto create it. We have not the 
slightest sympathy with the papers which are now having 
their gibe at Chicago for the legislative and constitutional 
troubles that beset her attempt to raise the necessary mil- 
lions. Much less can we takeany satisfaction in the pettier 
jealousies which we in New York have found beset the 
effort to find a site for such an exbibitionp. If Chicagohas 
to divide the buildings, putting part of them in a park and 
the rest on the Lake Front, we may regret it, but wherever 
our sister city locates the Fair we can only hope for great 
success and offer all the help and sympathy in our pewer. 
We trust that the prelimipary arrangements, the 
choice of piace and the provision for the money, may be 
speedily made, and the work entered upon of getting the 
Exhibition together, that it may be made worthy not of 
Chicagoalone, tho that is much, but of the whole country 
and of the fame of Columbus. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know whether, iu the event 
of the passage of either of the “original package’”’ bills 
now pending in Congress, the bill will apply to the present 
Prohibition law of lowa, and authorize the State to carry 
that law into effect, without any re enactment by the Leg 
islature. The Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
clared a part of this law to be unconstitutional, which is 
equivalent to saying that it is no Jaw at all, because in con- 
flict with ‘“‘the supreme law of the land,’’ The effect of 
the decision is judicially to kill so much of the law of 
Iowa, and make it absolutely a dead jetter, without any 
operative or hjnding force, Can then Congress by legisla- 
tion revive apd give force to a dead State Jaw, or must the 
Legislature, empowered under the “original package” 
act to Jegislate on the subject, re-enact the jqw in order ta 
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make it operative’? This is the exact point in our corre- 
spondent’s question. The question can be authoritatively 
answered only by a competent court; yet looking at it on 
the face of the matter, we confess that we do not see how 
Congress can legislativel y bring to lifea State law which 
the Supreme Court of the United States has killed, and 
hence are of the opinion that,in the case supposed, the 
Legislature of Iowa must re-enact the law in order to 
make it operative. This leaves the whole question open, 
which 1s by no means free from doubt, whether either of 
the “ original package”’ bills pending in Congress, if en- 
acted, would by the Supreme Court of the United States 
be deemed to beconstitutional, and hence sufficient to give 
to the Legislature of Iowa power to re-enact the law which 
that court has declared to he unconstitutional. This ques- 
tion the court will answer if a case comes before 1t calling 
for such a decision. 





..-. We are glad to observe that the police authorities in 
the city of Rochester recently arrested two base-ball teams 
for playing their game on the Sabbath, within the jurisdic- 
tion ofthe city, and contrary to the law of.this State. 
Among the things which are prohibited on “the first day 
of the week,” and made punishable if done on that day, 
section 265 of the Penal Code of the State, enumerates all 
‘gaming or other public sports, exercises, pastimes or 
shows,” and ‘‘all noise disturbing the peace of the day.’’ 
Base ball playing is not here specifically mentioned, yet it 
evidently comes withio the meaning of the phrase “public 
sports,” aud disturbs that quiet and repose which the 
statute aims to secure on Sunday. The proper course to 
pursue in a}l cases with such violators of the law is to ar- 
rest them and punish them as the law directs. There is 
no good reason for the slightest relaxation of the law in 
favor of base ball playing on the day set apart for rest and 
religidiit Obse@ance. Loafers and Sabbath-breakers may 
not like the law; but all decent people do like it. 


....Every year tens of thousands of Americans visit for- 
eign countries. The majority of those who do this are 
members of Christian churches. Thousands of them visit 
countries in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, where they 
know, or ought to know, that their own denominations 
maintain missionary institutions. How many of them take 
pains to visit these missionaries and carry to them sympa- 
thy and. comfort? Reader, when you went to Constanti- 
nople, did you ,o to Robert College. and the Bible House, 
and the Girls’ School? On Sunday did you go to one of the 
missiou churches? At Beirut did you take great pains to 
see the Syrian Protestant Collége and ask the missionaries 
to show you their day-schools, and take you to their Sun- 
day services? Did you do it at Damascus, and Cairo, and 
Madrid, and Mexico? Wherever you went did yon ask 
what mission work there might be in this or that town 
through which you might pass? If not, why did you for- 
get that you are a partner in a firm that hasa branch there, 
and that you ought to look out for its interests? 


....The complaint which by concert the Catholic papers 
are now makiog against Commissioner Morgan is easily 
met by thesimple facts. Mr. Morgan ever gince he has 
been in office has held that the Government ought not to 
increase the aid it gives to denominational Indian schools. 
He has not proposed to cut down this depagtment, only 
not to enlarge it. For this reason he bas refused to ap- 
prove “pplications from both Protestant ayd Catholic 
schools,for increased contracts. Now the Catholic Bureau 
in Washingcon sought to bave three new contract schools 
added to thelist, and the Senate, led by Messrs. Teller and 
Vest, Who say the Catholic schools are better than the 
Protestant, has done so. We do not for an instant believe 
the assertion of these statesmen: and it will not be easy to 
convince the public that any injustice is done the Catholics 
in denying them an increase of contract schools, when 
already they receive three-fifths of the contract money. 


_...When missionaries cannot get the money they need 
to evangelize the people about them, when the missionaries 
called for do not come, and schools and churches are not 
built with money contributed by missionary socicties, that 
is no reason for discouragement. Then they should tell 
their own converts to do the work themselves. Ia the long 
run itis nativesand not foreigners that must evangelize a 
country. Everybody can buiid against his own house. 
Each convert can be bidden to get another convert. They 
can be sent to villages to preach, or, at least, to talk of 
Christ. The mission that makes its converts missionaries 
is the most successful. It is hardly worth while to estab- 
lish a missicn that cannot extend itself, even it Jeft alone. 
We give money to anestablished mission not to make it 
grow, but to make it grow faster. 


.... We hear a good deal of a thousand or two young men 
volunteering for the missionary work, and reporting at 
Me. Moody’s school or elsewhere; but just where and how 
do they materialize ? We happen to know that missionary 
Secretaries ask this question. Of course many of thew, 
most indeed, are in lower schools, nut yet even in college, 
and they are not yet fittedto go Many of them never will 
be, never could be, fitted; they have not the brains. It 
takes brains to make a missionary worth sencing; and the 
remark is true of missionaries which a rich man once sadly 
made of his own son: “It does not pay to give a ten thou- 
sand dollar education toa ten dollar boy.” The number 
of missionaries is increasing steadily, but not rapidly, for 
all the remarkable figures we hear of about those offering 
to go. 


...-A Baptist “college,” which bas not a single alumnus, 
has lately received $250 from a church whose pastor it has 
honored with the degree of doctor of divinity. He may 
know agreat deal about divinity, but a writer in The Ex- 
aminer has a letter from him in which the following words 
appear: 

“Menchin, persude, metheods (2), perminant, aranged. re- 
sorces, cas, acording. menchined, prepair. buisness (6), onely 
(3), increse, increas, begining, hardely, wer, strenth (2) indebt- 





ness, remaning, arrisen, easely, sufficent, yacent, pessibilites, 
guarenty, safty, soa!, comifnity, pararie, slue, kneed disgussing, 
opinon, enterd, famiely, enroled, vi,erous, planing, realy, con- 
venshion, hed.” 

If that mao could put a little eddication into his hed as well 
as piety into his soal, he might possibly honor as well as 
obtain a good degree. 


....-Senator Plumb kicked over the party traces when the 
silver question was before the Senate, and is kicking over 
the traces again now that the tariff is up. His speech and 
his attitude last week gave great comfort to his Demo- 
cratic frieuds; but playing for the amusement of your 
political opponents is not the highest duty of a statesman. 
Besides, it-is of the ‘utmost moment that the Tariff bill 
should pass speedily, and the course of the Senatoris not 
helpful. Nor is it consistent. While he poses as a low 
Protectionist, he moves to make the duty on castor oil 
really exclusive because Kansas has a special interest in it. 
At the present rate of progress it will take till next Decem- 
ber to finish the Tariff bill. It is sheer nonsense to spend 
80 much time upon it. 


...» We give elsewhere an account of the ogreer of Dr. Mer. 
rill E. Gates, called from the presidency of Ratggrs College 
to that of both Oberlin and Amherst. Of his fitness for 
either position we entertain no question. Our chief qnes- 
tion is what these two colleges can do for themselves. Both 
of them ought to take a rapid stride forward, and strepgthe# 
en their teaching force and enlarge theircourses. We won- 
‘der if Oberlia knows that it has a magnificent chance to 
create a great university; but that would reqnire a djffer- 
ent policy from that which would continue to speak of this 
college as a school, and be satisfied with paying small! mis- 
sionary salaries to its teachers. 


....We look for happy results from the mission which 
Dr. George F. Pentecost expects to undertake in India. 
An iatelligent, earnest man comimz from England or 
America, and holding special religious services here and 
there, may start up an ioterest which ordinary workers 
could not arouse. We remember the influence of Presi- 
dent Seelye’s lectures in India and Japan some years ago. 
Dr. Pentecost’s work will be more in the line of revival 
meetings, and he will reach Eaglish-speaking people; but 
the English-speaking people of England are very numerous 
now and include a great many nativesas well as Europeans 
and Eurasians. . 


. .-Kossuth, who figared so coaspicuously in the last 
great struugle of Hungary for independence, and is now in 
his eighties, is reported as saying: 

‘fama broken-down old man. Work fatigues me, and the 
painful wretchedness of solitude weighs daily more and more 
uponme. Iam alone with my memories, alone with my bitter 
experiences. . . Ihave asked myself whether life was worth 
living. One only camfort remains to me. I have persistently 
followed duty.” : 


The true way to make life worth living is so to live as to 
justify and sustain the hope of a better life when this scene 
is ended. 


.... The Catholic Mirror, in commenting upon our notice 
of its treatment of Archbishop Ireland’s address at St. 
Paul, confesses frankly “its opposition to the public school 
system in this country.” It declares that it *‘ questions 
the wisdom of a government like ours assuming the func- 
tions of publicinstractor beyond the narrowest limits.” 
It disbelieves in compulsory education, and ask us to ‘‘ rid 
ourselves of the State Normal School incubus that has 
fastened itself upon the public miad.” It thus fairly con- 

- fesses that it is not converted toa belicf in the American 
system of public schools. 


..-. These few lines are small space to give to the over- 
throw of two rebellions; but it is enough to state the facts, 
that President Celman is re-instated in power at Buenos 
Ayres, with universal amnesty to the rebels; and that the 
San Salvador General Ezeta, who has been gaining victo- 
ries over Guatemala, which have risen from six to eleven, 
has now conquered, captured and shot the rebel General 
Rivas, and taken his Indian soldiers back tu the frontier to 
fight the Guatemalans. He has shown a remarkabie 
energy, which we wish may henceforth be devoted to 
victories of peace. 


....ltis a little curious and suygestive, that after the 
criticisms we have made editorially, and which Maurice 
Thompson has made in onr columns of the writings of 
Tolstoi, the legal adviser of the Postmaster General should 
have decided that one of his books just printed in a cheap 
form is too immoral to be dllowed to pass through the 
mails. This is none of our suggestion, but it justifies 
what we have said. What seemed to a hard headed law- 
yer unfit to go through the mails is probably not quite the 
thing for a religious paper to recommend to its readers. 


.-.. What is the best investment of money? That which 
brings the most valuable returns. What does a thousand 
dollars invested in a bank or a railroad or a mortgage 
bring? From forty to seventy dollars. What does athou- 
sand dollars bring invested in a mission school, or church, 





or hospital? It brings instruction, enlightenment, conver- 
sion, knowledge of God, the regeneration of a village or 
town—returns as sure as those which come as dividends on 


| stocks, and of vastly more value, as spiritual are worth 


more than temporal things. 


....The class most neglected by the religious organiza- 
tions in India are the Eurasians, that is the descendants 
of European fathers and native mothers. They ure re- 
garded to a great extent as outcasts, having no. social 
rights, and not admitted to equal governmental or educa- 
tional privileges; and we do not hear of much mission- 
ary work for them, tho Bishop Taylor has done what he 
could, aided by Mr. Bowen. Their lot is an unhappy one, 
and special pains should be taken to bring them under 
religious influences, 


.»-- Tbe House Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads has prepared 4 stringent quti-lottery bill, as an 


amendment to the present law, to prevent the Louisiana 
Lottery Company from using the United States mails, 
whether directly or indirectiy, as the means of promoting 
the busivess of that swindling concern. All that Federal 
law can do to this end should be unsparingly dove. If the 
people of Louisiana are determined to tolerate this sort of 
gambling, let it be.confined to their own State. 


....The State, a Bourbon newspaper, published at Rich- 
mond, says: 

“The time has come for the white men of the South to be 

white men, and to let the Negroes and their few wLite leaders 
understand that this is a white mau’s country, and the white men 
intend to rule it.” 
This rabid and senseless rhetoric draws the “color line” with 
a@ vengeance to it, and involves an assumption which the 
Constitution of the United States declares to be absolutely 
false. . 


.-..The venerable Senator Morrill, of Vermost, who is 
the oldest member of the Senate, being now in the 
eighties, last week made a vigorous and telling speech on 
the Tariff question, in which he eff+ctively exposed the 
misstatements as to facts, and the fallacies as to reason- 
ing, of the Free Trade*Democrats, who have been wasting 
the time of the Senate simply for the purpose of delay. 
When he addresses the Senate he always has sumething to 
say, and says it in a few werds. 


-...There is room for some large sums to be given’to sin- 
gle mission objects. Take Euphrates College, or Robert 
College, or the college at Aintab, or Marsovan, or Beiriit. 
President Washburn, after baving been suddenly called 
back to Constantinople, has alreadv returned and ought to 
collect a bundred thousand dollars in the next six month 
for his institution; and Dr. Herrick needs half as much for 
the admirable institution at Marsovan, for which he is ask- 
ing help. 


--- September 9th this year will be a great day in Cali- 
fornia, since itis the fortieth anniversary of the admission 
of the State into the Union, and the people have deter- 
mined to celebrate the day. The California of to day 
differs very widely from that of forty years ago, and fur- 
nishes a splendid illustration of the law of progress, except 
in dealing with Chinamen; and there, we are sorry to say, 
the progress is glarinzgly in the wrong direction. 


....An extraordinary result of mission work in Turkey 
is the large Armenian emigration to America. The Arme- 
nians have. learned that America is a paradise, next to 
Heaven; and they are here now literally by the tens of 
thousands, allas the result of missicn work. They do not 
go to Europe, but tv America, and here they are industri- 
ous, respectable people. But this is a serious lossto the 
mission churches in Turkey. 


...- What a devoted native Christiap, well trained, can 
do, is showu by the remarkable reviva!s which, in Western 
Turkey, in the segions about Adana, Tarsus and Aintab, 
are following the labors of Mr. Jenanyan, a Protestant 
Armenian, who graduated a few years ago at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in this city. It is a good plan to encour- 
age able and devoted young meu to come to this country 
and finish their education. 


..«- While the French are hostile to the English mission 
in Madagascar, we do not anticipate that, their protector- 
rate will really cripple them. The Christian power is now 
too strong in Antananarivo, and includes too large a num- 
ber of Hova and Malagasy population to suffer from any 
political change. A Christian Church that could outlive 
persecution out to be able to stand the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of prosperity. 


....We printed last week a correspundent’s view of 
the incident of the Pope’s takivug a little ride outside the 
Vatican, to visit a studio. Our own view is that be could 
have doneit safely at any time these twenty years, and 
that the imprisonment is a mere fiction kept up as a way of 
emphasizing the demand for temporal sovereignty which 
the Italian Government is not jikely to allow to the head 
of its own Church. 


....-The President, in his special message to Congress 
with regard to the Louisiana Lottery Company, says that 
the Company makes Washington its headquarters for 
operating tbrough the United States mails, and calls upcn 
Congress to pass a law that will put aneod to the use of 
the mails inthe interests of this gambling andswi: dling 
concern. The message is timely, apd thesubject one f great 
importance. 


.... The professors of the Morgan Park Theological Sem- 
inary seem to us to have been quite too hasty in their crit- 
icisms on Rochester Theological Seminary, which proposes 
to require Greek but not Hebrew for admission. We do 
not understand that this is meant to permit any Academy 
boy to enter, or at all to discredit tne requirement for a 
college education. Rochester is not that sort of a aseminary. 


-...As proof that Japan is not the only field where rapid 
progress is made by missions, let one read Mr. Parmelee’s 
letter from Trebizond, on the Black Sea, just where the 
Russians are trying to crowd in and seize the country. 
Since 1882 the Protestant aduerents have increased from 
170 to 697; communicants from 26 to 125, and contributions 
from $97 to $800., Eight hundred dollars is not bad. 


....[t seems as if the loudest of all calls came now from 
Japan. Who will give that five hundred dollars that Dr. 
Atkinson wants? Where are the men heasks for? Will 
the churches allow him to be discouraged because they do 
not come? In his own magnificent field abuve Kobe he 
needs immediately five married missionaries and six un- 
married ladies. Where are they ? 


--»»-The Republican Party in the United States would be 
glad to find out just what the Senate means to do with the 
Tariff bill passed by the House, and also glad to have the 





Senate do jt with reasonable dispateh, even if it has to 
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restrain a filibustering minority in the so-called right of 
unlimited debate. It is about time for the Seuate to get 
itself into workivg order on this subject. 


....The Turkish Sultan has, in the diplomacy of Europe, 
long been ‘‘ the sivk man’; and if the diplomats could 
agree among themselves as to the disposal of his assets 
after death, there is no doubt that his digsolution would 
speedily become a forthcoming event. The difficulty is to 
determine who shall be the heir of his royal estate. 


...-The Conference Committeeof the House and Senate 
have agreed, it is said, on the Senate Original Package 
bill instead of the House Substitute. The Senate bill is 
limited to intoxicants. It will undoubtedly become a law, 
and then we sball see whether it will stand the test of 
constitutionality. 

..+. We hope some one will read the imperative calls from 
Bulgaria, that courageous, progressive and most interest- 
ing field. Itis the Japan, or. rather, the America of the 
Levant. Dr. Clarke’s letter is very interesting, and he is 
one of the truest and best of men, who has worked there 
thirty years. 


...-The people of Japan have just held their first elect- 


ion under their new Constitu'ion, and chosen a Parliament * 


that meets on the lst of next November. This is the first 
attempt by an Oriental Nation to establish a representative 
government, and ali the indications point strongly to its 
success. 


....The Amsterdam Sentinel says that ‘‘ Destiny bas in 
store for Governor Hill the highest gift at the disposal of 
60,000,000 people.” Kither “ Destiny” bas made an egre- 
givus blunder in this case, or the Sentinel has as badly 
blundered 1n interpreting her decrce. 


....President Harrison’s magnificent message to Con- 
gress, indorsing Mr. Wanamaker’s proposition for legisla- 
tion against giving to lottery companies the privilege 
of the mails, ought to be acted upon immediately by the 
legislation suggested. 


...-The sickness of Mr. Constantine leaves the long 
neglected field about Smyrpa with but a very insufficient 
force of missionaries. Tnat is just where the seven churches 
of the Revelation centered, and Smyrna was the best of 
them. They need help. 


....The opposers of the Louisiana Lottery Company, in 
the fight now going on in that State, have hit upon a very 
good title forthe company in calling it th: ‘ Louisiana 
Mammon of Unrighteousness.”’ This title is descriptive 
and true to the letter. 


..-. Those who answer any of the special appeals in THE 
INDEPENDENT this week must not make that a reason for 
diminishing their regular contribution out of which the 
great bulk of missioh expense must be paid. 


....[t will be a great pity if Missionary Bridgman’s son, 
agifted young physician, cannot be sent, for lack of funds, 
to Zulu-land to start a missionary hospital there. Read Mr. 
Bridgman’s letter. 


....The great city of Aleppo is not yet occupied. This is 
sad and extraordinary. Will not some rich man or church 
give the money todoit? Read Mr. Sanders’s letter. 


....Mr. Abbott, of the Marathi mission, knows just what 
he wants, down to a baby organ. Here is « chance for 
moderate givers. 





Carist, when thorougbly apprebended by the intel- 
lect in what he is, in what he bas done for this guilty 
world, and in what he is still doing for it, supplies an infi- 
nite reason for his acceptance. He is indeed the great 
Philanthropist, and can do for man what he cannot do for 
himself. 


...-“' God,” says Paul in his First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lovians,**‘ hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ. ({ Thess. v, 9.) Every 
Christian should carry with him the comfort and encour- 


agement of this thought. It is God’s eternal purpose to 
save the believer in Christ, and that purpvse he will surely 
carry into effect. 


*....Chtysostom, who was once the Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople and who was afterward driven into exile and 
persecuted, and tivally died in poverty and want, was in 
the habit of saying: ‘Glory to God for all things.” This 


is carrying out Paul’s ide@ when he said: ‘In everything 
give thanks.”’ No one’s condition is so bad as not to leave 
to him most abundant reasons for being grateful to God. 


....An elementary idea that often makes its appearance- 
in the writings of Paul, is that Christ and believers form 
together an organism of indissoluble unity, of which 
Christ himself is the Head and all believers are the mem- 
bers. He is never separated from them, and they are never 
separated from him. OurSaviour most abundantly taught 
this principle in the days of his flesh. He deciared himself 
to be *“‘tne vine,’’ and believers in him to be “the branches.” 

.... There has been not a little folly among Christians in 
respect to our Lord’s second Advent, especially with ref 
erence to its date. Yet any one who carefully studies the 
New Testament will readily see that this doctrineis not 
only clearly taught, but was exceedingly precious and in- 
spiring to the hearts of the Apostles. While they did not 
pretend to fix the date, they lived and exhorted others to 
live, as if Christ mightcome at anytime. That is just the 
way in which Christians should now treat the doctrine. 

....The influences of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men 
are figuratively conceived of asa heavenly flame burning 
in those hearts; and it is with reference to this conception 
that the Apostle says: ‘* Quench not theSpirit.’”’ (I Thess. 
v, 19.) This implies that theseinfluences may be quenched 
or resisted. They are not coercive, but simply persuasive, 


and effectual to sanctification and salvation only when the 
heart yisids tothem. Gve1 thoughts and good impulses 
arising in the mind show the presence of these influences; 





and that is just the time to yield to them, 


Religions Intelligence. 
THE UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


BY B. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF PENN COLLEGE, IOWA.: 








THE Universal Peace Congress, called by the various 
Peace Societies of Europe and America in accordance with 
a resolution of the Paris Congress of Jast year, met in 
London, Westminster Town Hall, on the 14th inst., and 
continued its sittings ti]l the 19th. It was composed of 
delegates sent by the Peace Societies of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria, Denmark, Sweden and the 
United States. England, the United States and France 
were most strongly represented. A number of the dele- 
gates were veteran workers in the cause of arbitration and 
peace. Mr. David Dudley Field, who is now over eighty 
years old, and whose work for the promotion of interna 
tional law is so well known, was given the chairmanship, 
and presided over most of the sessions of the Congress 
with eminent ability and fairness. He was relieved at one 
session by Sir Wilfred Lawson, the distinguished temper- 
ance leader of England, whose speech on taking the chair 
was clear, strong and humorous, and distinctively Christian 
in its positions. Sir Joseph Pease, the President of the 
London Peace Society, also presided at one sitting, and 
‘wade @ speech, on taking the chair, full of interest and 
inspiration for al] who heard him. , 

When the delegates entered the Hall they found that it 
had been tastefully and appropriately decorated for the 
occasion by some Eaglish ladies interesied in having every- 
thivg so disposed as to produce the best possible results. 
On the table was a magnificent dish of red, pink and white 
roses, such as only England can produce.’ The front of the 
rostrum, from end to end, was set with splendid white 
lilies interspersed with ferns, etc., any description of which 
is entirely beyond the writer’s fioral knowledge. Over the 
rostrum hung the motto “His name shall be called the 
Prince of Peace,’’ and on the sides of the hall were mottoes 
of similar meaning. On either side of the central motto 
had been arranged three flags, six in al), of the principal 
nations taking part in the Congress, whose folds over- 
lapped each other and fell together in silent and prophetic 
harmony. Nearest the motto were the Stars and Stripes 
and the Union Jack of Great Britain. Over the railing of 
the gallery, all around the room, hung the flags of various 
other nations, several of which were represented in the 
Congress, some of which not. 

Nearly every shade of peace opinion was represented in 
the Congress, from that of those who hold that all war is 
unlawful down to that of those who have come to detest 
it (and one might almost say to detest the emperors and 
leaders who carry it on) from its cruel and disastrous re- 
sults. But all of these, of every kind of sentiment, had 
evidently come tugether desiring sincerely to promote the 
cause of peace. How to get all these to work together in 
harmony was no easy problem. and one was a little curious 
to see how it would all come out. A resolution tbat the 
sessions of the Congress be opened with formal prayer, 
brought to light the practical difficulty that had to be met. 
If such should be done, several must stay away uncil the 
devotional exercises were over. The Christian element, 
which largely predominated, finally yielded in a spirit of 
conciliation, and the Procedure Committee decided that a 
prayer-meeting be held each morning one hour before the 
time of meeting, and that all who wished to do so should 
meet five minutes before the time of the Congress for 
special prayer. A short period of silent prayer was, at 
their suggestion, observed at the opening of the second 
session. In this way the difficulty was surmounted; and 
by yielding the Christian element gained a confidence 
which grew stronger and stronger to the very last, and 
finally largely dominated the Congress. 

Auother difficulty arose from the different methods of 
doing business in the different countries represented, and 
from the confusion scarcely avoidable in a body where 
more than one language is spoken. For the first two days 
there was some anxiety on account of the little “war 
cloud ” hanging un the horizon; but by judicious man- 
agement on the part of the Committee on Procedure and 
by the spirit of forbearance and conciliation so manifest 
in the Congress, this soon disappeared, and everything be- 
came solidly and enthusiastically harmonious. , 

The program which had been prepared for the occasion 
was a very elaborate one, including nearly every subject 
on which peace men think-and write. The Christian 
aspects of the peace question, the educational phases of it, 
arbitration, disarmament, the relation of civilized to 
weaker and aboriginal races, international law, national 
control over declarations of war, arbitral tribunals, neu- 
tralization of weaker states, indirect causes of war, inter- 
parliamertary conference and federation of peace societies 
were the leading subjects discussed. These were divided 
up into sub-heads so that the whole range of peace thought 
was covered. The program, unnecessarily long and elabo- 
rate as it was, was carried faithfully through to the end. 
The Congress lost something in interest and life by lack of 
time for discussion; but gained perhapsin permanent value 
by its method of procedure. A great many papers on the 
various subjects of the program had been carefully pre- 
pared beforehand and will appear in the published proceed- 
ings ofthe Congress. Two or three of these papers were 
read on each of the subjects. Then resolutions, carefully 
prepared beforehand by special committees to whom the 
papers had been submitted, were read,and around these all 
the discussions centered. Any person wishing to speak was 
required to send up his card beforehand, and the names 
were called in the order in which they were received by the 
chair. By the time the papers were read and the form of 
the resolutéons disposed of, but little opportunity remained 
for that kind of short, racy discussion which constitutes so 

much of the life and power of an American deliberative 
assembly. There were, therefore, but few really valuable 


But, as I said, the permanent results of the Congress, 
through the publication of the many most able papers sub- 
mitted to it, will certainly be great. 

The interest, confidence and enthusiasm of the Con- 
gress-grew steadily to the end, as its attention was 
called to the many hopeful signs of coming peace, 
found to exist in se many quarters. Reference was 
often made in the Congress, and always with marks 
of hearty approval, to the great progress which the 
American nations have made toward the peaceful settle- 
ment of all international difficulties. The Pan-American 
Congress was a sort of standing sign of the times to the 
Peace Congress. The American deijegation, which was 
large and strong, containing among its members such meno 
as Dr. George D. Boardman, of Philadelphia; Dr. Hamlin, 
of Washington; Dr. Murkland, of Baltimore; Dr. Ruen 
Thomas and the Rev. Philip S. Moxom, of Boston, etc., was 


- proud to be able to represent what America has done to- 


ward international concord. 

It has been an interesting psychological study to follow 
the reports of the Congress and the leaders in the London 
press. Some of the great dailies have sat conspicuous on 
the top rail of the fence; but with learned and wise mien 
have vented their opinion of the innocence, the good inten- 
tions and the harmlessness of the most excellent men and 
women met in Westminster Town Hall to exchange ideas 
upon a splendid dream which has often come te them. But 
the Congress went quietly and bravely on with its work 
avd no motion was made to adjourn because of these edi- 
torials. Another class of papers, some of them very infiu- 
ential political organs, as the Daily News, gave quite full 
reports of the proceedings and contained streng apprecia- 
tive editorials which did much to bring the Congress be- 
fore the people and te mekeits work a success. On the 
whole, the treatment of the Congress by the London press 
was quite as ‘favorable as could have been expect the 
present state of the peace movement. Great newspapers 
quite as often follow public sentiment as lead it. 

In the way of entertainment the foreign delegates were 
treated admirably. Enoglish homes are among the most 
hospitable in the world. A conwversuzione was given on 
the first evening of the Congress, in which the delegates be- 
came acquainted with one another. The second evening 
we were treated to a splendid banquet at the Liberal Club 
by Mr. Passmore Edwards, the editor of the Echo. On 
Thursday afterooon, at fouro’clock, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don held a reception for the delegates at the Mansion 
House. In the course of his address uf welcome he spoke 
most approvingly and hopefully of the peace cause, and 
said that he bad never presited with, greater gratification 
on any other occasion. The delegates had every reason to 
believe that his speech was hearty and sincere, and fairly 
represented the growing interest in the great subject of 
peace. On Saturday, tae closing day, a great excursion 
of nearly two hundred delegates was made to Windsor 
Palace. The Queen kindly opened to us many parts of the 
palace which are not usually opened to the public, and the 
only thing that marred our supreme bliss was that she 
berself had modestly gone away to her summer home on 
the Isle of Wight. and would not stay to beseen. Possi- 
bly the remembrance of the Westminster Hall dynamite 
affair may have unconsciously determined her conduct, as 
there were a good many Americans in the party. At any 
rate, such are the ways of royalty; and we could say noth- 
ing, thankful for the privileges that had been granted us. 

Considerable attention was given to the subject of the 
Congress by the pulpits of the city. Canon H. Scott Hol. 
land, a vice-president of one of the peace societies, preached 
an ablesermon to the delegates in St. Paul’s on the Sunday 
afternoon before the Congress convened. Sermons were 
also preached on the Sunday following in the City Temple, 
in the Stamford Hill Congregational Church and other 
places, and honorable mention of the occasion was 
made in many of the religious services of the 
city. The friends of peace have reason for believing 
that the cause is advancing as never before, and tho the 
end is not yet the time must come when the prophetic work 
of the Holy Scriptures shall be falfilled: ** Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.’’ The peoples of Europe are feeling as never be- 
fore the awful bardeus of what Mr. Gladstone the other 
day called ‘the devouring mischief of militarism,’’ and 
are beginniug to grow restless and speak out their real 
sentiments. When God begias to speak in the feelings and 
voices of the people, something must soon happen. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, July 23d, 1890. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








....Archbishop Corrigan is expected in New York early 
in September. 


..--The will ot Mrs. Catharine C. Halsted, of this city, 
gives $75,000 to charities, chiefly Presbyterian. 


.-.. There is in Salt Lake City a society of young Mor- 
mon women who pledge themselves not to marry a polyg- 
amist. 


....The forthcoming ‘“‘ Congregational Year Book” will 
give 4.640 ministers, an increaseof 252. Of these 839 are in- 
stalled pastors, a loss of 20; 2,039 pastors by invitation of 
the church only, an increase of 161; and 1,575 without 
charge. 


....The Rev. H. B Pratt, of the Presbyterian Mission in 
Mexico, has finished his translation of the the Old Testa- 
ment. He translated more than two-thirds of the New 
Testament in Colombia fourteen years ago, so that there 
is a possibility of the whole being finished by the end of 
the coming year. 


.... The Augustinian Fathers of the United States, have 
held their quadrennial session and settled their as- 
signment of superiors for the several churches and con- 





speeches made, and many felt that this was a real loss, 


vents of the order, which must be approved at Rome. The 
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_for the next four years. 


...-The Rev. Messrs. Kilsolving and Morris, two mission- 
aries of the American Church Missionary Society, recently 
took part in what, according to Bishop Coleman, “ pur- 
ported to bea Presbyterian ordination in Brazil.” 
Bishop regrets that the American Church Missionary So- 
ciety should have become active in a way which would 
interfere with the method of work of the General Board of 
Missions. 


..--A comical view of religion is presented by the 
order from the Russian Minister of the Interior to the 
local authorities to prevent foreign missionaries from 
carrying on their religious propaganda among the Jews “to 
the detriment of the exclusive rignt of conversion pos:essed 
by the Orthodox Church.’”’ There is no sense of humor in 
Russia. The order seems directed against the supporters 
of Rabbinowicz. 


...- The Committee appointed at the Baltimore meeting 
of the Congress of Catholic Laity held a meeting in Bos- 
ton recently, Judge M. J. O’Brien presiding. The 
Catholic archbishops were holding a meeting in Boston at 
the same time, and Archbishops [reland, Riordan, Elder 
and Jansens, with Bishops Foley, Maes and Spalding, 
attended the meeting of the Committee by invitation. It 
was decided to hold the next meeting in Chicago in 1893. 


.... The Rev. John Hanaloa, a native Hawaiian Protest- 
ant pastor, has just died, after having served for twelve 
years a church in the leper district on the island of Molo- 
kui. He left his former pastorate in 1877 to accompany his 
leper wife; and has ministered to the lepers in the kindest 
way and without contracting the disease. He is said to 
have always taken all the ordinary precautions of cleanli- 
ness to avoid infection, but without negiecting at all his 
duties to the people. 


.... Joseph R. Wilson. D.D., Stated Clerk of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, publishes asummary of its statis- 
tics, from which it appears that that body now has 71 
presbyteries, an increase of 3 over last year; 1,179 ministers 
an increase of 34; 2,400 churches, an increase of 79; 11,400 
additions on examination, an increase of 1,499; and 168,791 
communicants, an increase of 7,049. The contributions for 
all purposes have iocreased, except for education, which 
has fallen off nearly $16,000 below the unusually large sum 
of $54,868 of last year. The total for congregational pur- 
poses and benevolence is $1,727,263. 


..-.The Icelandic Lutherans of Canada and the United 
States held their sixth annual convention at Icelandic 
River, Manitoba, beginning at 14 o’clock, June 27th, and 
ending at 17 o’clock, July 3d. Four ministers were pre>- 
ent, and seventeen congregations sent thirty delegates, 
while several other congregations reported by letter. One 
minister has come from Iceland during the year, and two 
more are hoped for. A number of Icelanders who joined 
the Mormons in Utah have withdrawn, and one of their 
number was authorized to preach. The necessity of es- 
tablishing schools for educating their youth and ministry 
was considered, and it was decided to establish an academy 
at Winnepeg. 


...-[t will be remembered that a number of the Congre- 
gational Methodist churches in Georgia and Alabama and 
the region about, some two years ago joined the Congrega- 
tional denomination, and there has been some expectation 
that the movement would spread. On the 12th of June 
the Golden Valley Congregational Methodist District Con- 
ference of North Carolina held a special meeting at 
Primm’s Grove Church. There were thirteen delegates 
present. The president presented the object of the meet- 
ing, which was the consideration of a union with the Con- 
gregationalists. The Rev. S. F. Gale, Superintendent of 
the American Home Missionary Society, was present by 
invitation and answered many questions. The delibera- 
tions resulted in a unanimous vote recommending the 
churches of the Conference to consider the advisability of 
substituting for their present Articles of Belief the State- 
ment of Doctrine issued by the Creed Commission of the 
Congregational National Council; and the Secretary of 
the Conference was directed, when he should have been in- 
formed of the adoption of this Statement of Doctrine by 
all the churches of the Conference, to give notice thereof 
to the churches and call aconvention for organizing a 
district conference after the Congregational way. It is 
believed that this will be accomplished. 

.... This is what Archbishop Ireland lately said in Boston 
to a Pilot interviewer: 

“With the evidence, in the numerous mulattoes, quadroons, 
octoroons, etc., throughout the South, of constant illegal inter- 
mingling of the races, it is difficult to treat seriously this talk 
ef a ‘yawning chasm.’ It is rank hypocrisy to ignore the ever- 
present fact of illegal unions, and affect horror at tke idea of 
honest intermarriage. As to social intercourse or intermarriage 
between the races, it is nota question of right and wrong. It 
is purely a question of taste. The Catholic Church recognizes 
no race lines. It is difficult, therefore, to see how a Catholic 
can come to any conclusion adverse to the social as well as the 
religious and political equality of the Negro. No one more than 
i realizes the strength and bitterness of existing prejudices, and 
the difficulty of dealing with this grave question. 1 simp'y lay 
down principles, and leave the application to time and circum- 
stances.” 

Bishop Keane, Rector of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, told the representative of The Pilot that when the 
Divinity school had been endowed and the faculties of 
Philosophy and Letters completed, and “full provision 
made for the men,” that he could ‘“‘see no reason why an 
annex for women may not be provided.” Evidently co- 
education is not thought of. We believe there is not a 
co-educational Catholic institution in the United States, 
and probably not in the world. Even in primary schools 
the male and female babies are taught separately. But 
Bishop Spalding could see no objection to female suffrage. 


The” 





* It is in the women’s own hands. They will have the suffrage 
whenever they demand it with any degree of unanimity.” 


Tbe Rishop made light of the common objection of differ- 
ence in political opinions as a new and fruitful source of 
domestic discord : 


“Educated men and women, even in the marriage relation, 
differ redically but peaceably on many important subjects. 
Why not on politics without danger to d tic happiness? 
The present duty is to give woman that higher education which 
will leave her prepared for any contingency.” 

“But the number of women desiring or capable of receiving 
such education is comparatively small,” it was urged. 

“The same is true of men,” said Bishop Spalding. “The 
idea of the necessary mental inferiority of women 1s an absurd 
old prejudice. Give women equal educational opportunities 
with men, and it will soon be routed. Why. as it is, women- 
writers are furnishing a great part of the best literary work of 
the day.” 











Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 17th. 
THE TEN LEPERS.—LvKe xvii, 11-19. 


NoTEs.—Christ’s brief retirement at Ephraim was pow 
over, and the last journey to Jerusalem was now begun. 
He had passed along the border of Samaria, and meeting 
many of his disciples in Galilee, the whole company pre- 
sented the appearance of one of the many festive bands 
traveling to the Paschal Feast. And here one of the first 
incidents by the way was the healing of the ten lepers. 
Luke, the physician, supplements Mark and Matthew in 
this detailed account. He had not recorded such a wonder- 
ful cure before, and to his scientific mind it wasof the high- 
est importance, as testimony to the divinity of his Master. 
“There met him ten men that were lepers.”—Ac- 
cording to Jewish law, lepers were not allowed within a 
village. It is probable that, hearing of Christ’s wonderful 
cures, and that he was coming that way, these afflicted 
ones gathered tegether to meet their last and only hope. 
In spite of lotions and medicines, physicians are’ agreed 
that leprosy is an incurable disease. Yet it is agreed, also, 
that no one whose habits are cleanly and pure need fear 
contagion. ———‘‘ Show yourselves unto the priests.” —Any 
priest, according to the Levitical law, could pronounce 
them clean when they showed themselves each with his 
offering. Here was the protection society demanded and the 
law guaranteed, It isa question whether we have advanced 
much beyond the old Jews in our personal sanitary ar 
rangements. 

Instruetion.—The death of Father Damien on the [sland 
of Molokai has again recently called the world’s attentionto 
leprosy. The divine power of Christ has so far alone success- 
fully overcome this horrible disease. When be cured the 
lepers of Galilee he did what modern science despairs of. 
But he showed his power in the physical world only as an 
illustration of his powerin thespiritual realms. Conscious 
sin isan incurable disease. It isa state of spiritual aliena- 
tion. As God is the author ofall good andis good, he alone 
can receive back deserters or enlist recruits. Man may 
indicate the way, but Christ alone is the way, the truth ana 
the life. And so to expect to be cleansed of sin without 
Christ is about as logical as to expect to become a member 
ofa well-knowa business firm without the consent of the 
head partner. 

Sin like leprosy is hereditary, contagious and incurable. 
The first stages of leprosy are often so subtle as to be un 
known to the victim and unseen by others. The first ad- 
vauces of temptation are often so alluring and disguised 
that the sinner does not suspect that he is entrapped. 
Like the last states of leprosy where members drop off ip 
painless succession, are the last stages of moral disease 
where virtue after virtue falls by the way,so easily and 
silently that even the sinner is unaware of his loss and of 
the depth of his moral degradation. 

It is a rare case, indeed, when a man does not realize the 
position he has taken, the state that heisin. Every reader 
of this column knows not only the sin he has committed, 
but the sias he is practicing whenever he has a chance. 
Leprosy is a permanent disease when it once attacks its 
victim. Sin has the impolite quality of holding on until 
the very last vantage-ground is wrenched away. Now it is 
not enough merely to realize the fact of one’s sinning: 
that is but a qualitative analysis of character; it is not 
a curative process. There is no saving quality in such a 
process of brain cells. The ten lepers knew their condition, 
and in spite of its hopelessness they cried lustily for relief. 
When the man of sin cries to Christ for relief and cure, 
out of a heart burdened with its bitterness, bis wholeness 
is not far distant. 


It is not much to be wondered at that vine of the cured 
had little gratitude, and took precious care not to express 
it. It is too common a thing to long for the doctor’s toot- 
step when in desperate sickness, and hang upon his words 
as upon the very hope of life, and, when one is cured, offer 
some flippant remark about how ‘ it would have turned 
out all right any way,” in lieu of promot payment of the 
bill. And so with our friends. You give them a substan- 
tial lift, board them during a‘spell of sickness in the family 
for a week or so, and, forgetting a!l, they will charge you 
for the use of their telephone or inflict some other unneces- 
sary meanness upon you. Gratitude is not a too commen vir- 
tue; but it is one that broadens the heart, aggrandizes 
the character, and lifts friendsbip upon its proper plane. 

Gratitude toward God for all comforts; yes, for all the 
hardships whereby unselfishness is stimulated—for all the 
opportunities to make men better and the most of this 
beautiful world, should be the first breath of the morning 





rayer. . 

PNotice that Christ emphasizes again that faith made 
the Samaritan whole—not physically whole—but spiritu- 
ally sound. {[t is still a disputed question whether the 
best spiritual faith in the world, exercised through a 
doubtful medium, can accomplish a physical result. Mind 
of course can control one’s own y, and of.times some 
hody’s eise. But is that the faith that Christ commends? 
The faith that demands and expects to obtain spiritual re- 
—_ ) orking upon purpose and character is never disap- 
pointed, . 





BAPTIST. 


ALLORD, E.C., Baltimore, accepts call to Cordova, Md. 
es J. W., Cherubusco, Ind., accepts call to Beaver Falls, 


COOLEY, D. H., D.D., Council Bluffs, la., resigns. 
DAVIES, J. W., Fargo, N. D., resigns. 


BLN. ©. N., Fort Collins, Col., accepts callto North Yakim 
ash. 


GLOVER. P. 8., inst. August 5d, Sink’s Grove, W. Va. 
GREER. S. J., Yuma, Col., resigns. 

HILL, James F., Wahperon, N. D., resigns. 

JONES, JENKINS, Bennettsburg, N. Y., resigns. 
LUDLAW, R. L., Winthrop, ia., resigns. 


MARSTON. ©, C., Watertown, South Dakota, accepts call te 
ida Grove, [a. 


McCONNELL, H. A., Pleasant Lake, Ind., resigns. 

McFARLAND, D., Hannibal, N. Y., resigns. 

MORRIS, E. B., Millvilie, accepts call to Cape May, N. J. 

PARMELEE, Dan1ex 8., died July 29th, Chester, Penn., aged 78. 

PATTENGILL, W. W., Fond du Lac, accepts call to Beaver 
m, Wis. 

PORTER, E. B., Saguache, Col., resigns. 

SHOUSE, E. G., Galveston, Ind., resigns. 

STOVER, E. C., Beividere, L1., resigns. 

THOMSSEN, G. N., First German ch , Harlem, N. Y., resigns. 

VAN ALLEN, E.C., Salisbury, accepts call to Stephentown, N.Y 

WALKER, Geo., Grand Junction, Col., resigns. 


WIDDEMER, W. G., Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Wuasbmeton, Penn. 


WYETH, Wa., Amsterdam, accepts call to New Hartford, N. Y. 
YOUNG, FRANK. Stanton, Mich., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALDRICH, BesJAmIn F., Ironton, Mich., resigns. 
BELL, JONATHAN E., Patchogue, N. Y., resigns. 


BROWN. Hersert S.. Mvstic Bridge,Conn., accepts call to a 
pew church in Lockport, N.Y. 


CALHOUN.,. Harry C., Chicago Theo. Sem , accepts call to Alli- 
son and Parkersburg, la. 


CHAPIN, CHARLES H., Lyme, N, H., calied to No. Thetford, Vt. 
COLLINS, ELBERT J., Mt. Hope and Haven, Kan., resigns. 


DAVIES, Joan B., Fredericksburg, U., called to Jamaica and 
West Townshend, Vt. 


ava, Joun G., Long Branch, N.J., accepts call to Plymouth, 
enn. 


GORDON, RoBeErtT, Ranson, accepts call to Addison, Mich. 
HARTWELL, M. 8., First ch., Tacoma, Wash., resigns. 
HOYT, J. P., inst. August Ist, Chesnire, Conn. 

JONES, Ira B., Grandville, Mich., resigns. 

JONES, Ika S , Clarendon, Vt., resigns. 


JUDBON, GEORGE W., Orange, Mass., called to Willimantic, 
Jonn. 


MAYHEW, WttMmot M., Whiting, Vt., resigns. 


PACKARD, N. L., Nashua, accepts call to Ionia, Chickasaw and 
Bassett, la.. 


PERKINS, GEorGE G., Spencer, la., resigns. 
POVEY, Jesse, Utica, Mich., resigns. 


POWELL, Henry A., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Old South ch., 
Worvester, Mass. 


REP, Taonas, Abingdon, [ll., accepts call to New Richmond, 
is. 


TAFT, Jay N.. Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Allegheny, Penn. 

THRALL, Wo. H., Tomah, Wis., called to Rock Rapids, Ia. 

TRAUTL, GeorGe A.,Chicago Theo. Sem., called to De Smet, 
8. D. 


WESTON, Georae D., Farwell and Marion, Mich., resigns. 
WOODWORTH, C. L, Jr*, Wilton, N. H., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


COOVER, M., Johnstown, accepts call to Ardmore, Penn. 
MARTIN, A. P., Sweden, callea to Alta, Ia. 


— D. D., Mi. Airy Sem., called to Parker and Elmton 
enn. 


NORRBORN, A.,c lled to Topeka, Kan. 

SCHRADER, Jacos, died, August Ist, Chicago, [11., aged 42. 
SNYDER, A. G., called to Hummeistown, Penn. 

TEX DOFF, J. F., Topeka, Kan., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEYN, J, W., Juneau, Wis., resigns. 

ANDERSON, W. W., Ashland, accepts call to Loudonville and 
Perrysville. Onio. 

BOYLE. WicLrAM. Hoxie, called to Burlington, Kan. 

CARRINGTON, W. A., Princeton Theo. Sem., goes as a mission- 
ary toSav Paulo, Brazil. 

DAWSON, J. P., Harrodsburg, Ky., resigns. 

HILL, W. J.,Canton, 8. D., resigns. 

McCULLAGH, ARCHIBALD, Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Plymouth 
ch., Worcester, Mass. 

McCURDY, T. A., 8 . Paul, Minn., called to Peoria, 111. 

LANERTY, L. F., Apple Creek. called to New Lisbon, Ohio. 

LE GRANGE, 8S. W., Wells, Minn., resigns. 

PRYOR, Roger A.. died July 27th, Nottaway Co., Va,. aged 86. 

RIALE, J., Blair, Neb., resigns. ‘ 

YOUNG, Warsow J., Dell Roy, Ohio, accepts call to Prospect 
and Mt. Nebo, Penn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

AVINEDT. James B., Upper Marlboro’ .Md., accepts call to Wa- 
terville, N. C 

FISKE, Wa. ALLEN, Parkville, accepts call to St. Andrewsch., 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 

GRAHAM. RICHARD R, Portsmouth, Va., accepts call to Balti- 
more, } 

GREAVES, ALBAN, Leaksville, accepts call to Calvary ch, Hen- 
derson Co., N. C. 

PECK, J. Miron, died July 26th, Minchaunt, Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHEW, NAtuan, Meth. Epis., died July 28th, Bridgeton, N. J., 
aged 93. 

COLLIER, Robert L., Unit., died July 27th, Sallisbury, Md. 
aged 43. , 

CUSHMAN, H. E., Univ., Providence, R. 1., accepts call 
Plymouth, Mass. 

SOS. Ganees. Disciples, Fayetteville, goes to Tullahoma, 
Tenn. 
HAAM, E., 

dyke, N. 
HOGAN, W. J. H., Univ., West Dedham, Mass., resigns. 
IRVINE, J. J., Discipies, Collierville, Tenn., goes to New Deca- 

tur, Ala. ‘ 
JONES, CHARLES. Union Reformed ch.; New York, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Kane, Penn. 
LUSK, J. T., Univ., Marietta, O., resigns. 
OLIVER, M. N., Reformed, Rosendale, called to Tappan, N. Y. 
OVERBAUGH. F.C., Disciples, Danville, Ill., goes to Locust 

Valley, N. Y. 

PENETD, Joun D., Meth. Epis., died July 28th, Andes, N. Y.. 

aged 64. , 

PLUMB, Davip, Meth. Epis., died August Ist, Cole, Ind. 

SMITH, OC. W., 2d Adventist, Aurora, lil., resigns. 

wary ha DAvID, Disciples, Lexington, Ky., goes to Corye 
on, Ind. 


pwns, Netherlands, accepts call to Warten- 
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Literature. 


| The prompt mention in our liat of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publisners for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide ue m 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


McCARTHY’S GEORGES.” 


THERE is no Jack of interest in the bis- 
tory of Eagland during the p2riod coveréd 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy’s last work, now 
half completed, the Georgian era. The 
Georges themselves were well fitted to 
hurry to its death the already shaking 
theory of the divine right of kings. They 
were gross, selfish, and, in any manly 
sense, worthless. All that can profit- 
ably be known of them is easily brought 
within the compass of the four lectures 
by Thackeray wherein they are pilloried 
to the satisfaction of the world. But 
England under the Georges—there is a 
field for the historian. 

Mr. McCarthy leads us by his title, A 
History of the Four Georges, to expect 
sometbiog of Thackeray’s treatment; but 
his purpose is beyond—to furnish a rea- 
sonavly complete history of England dur- 
ing the four reigns. The two volumes 
now done deal with orly the first two, 
an unfortuovate thing, for one can hardly 
reach a stable conclusion regarding the 
work, and to be halted, for 4n uncertain 
time, in the middle of a book is disagree- 
able. 

Recent efforts to popularize history and 
tell it in the most attractive way have led 
to such an introduction of table-talk, off- 
band estimate, trivial gossip, and quota- 
tions from the popular poete as would 
make Hume and Green waggle their 
heads. The distinction is clear between 
a@ genuine history—one that scholars can 
so call without a smile, and these ham- 
mock histories that the booksellers wel- 
come, The first are valuable, the second, 
at best, are useful. A History of the Four 
Georges is of the second class. 

A niadesd and s-veaty-five years have 
vastly changed England, and the storian 
of the Georges could not do better than 
picture the country as it was when Queen 
Anne’s death in 1714 dragged the reiuc- 
tant Elector from Hanover. 

“George,” says Mr, McCarthy,‘‘behaved 
very much in the fashion of the convict 
in Prior’s poem, who when the cart was 
ready and the halter adjusted, 

“* Often took leave but was loath to depart.’” 











The men of importance at the time, as 
Marlborough, Bulingbroke, Addison, 
Switt, Oxford, Somerset and Walpole, to 
name a few of the earlier ones, ar? each 
the subject of a neat little essay, so com- 
plete that it might almost be taken bodily 
from the context and no scar be left on 
either. Occasionally, however, one de- 
murs at being personally conducted 
‘aside from the movement and rush of 
politics to lay a memorial spray on the 
grave of a good and gifted man.” 

The state of the laws, the conveniences 
of commerce, the peculiarities of society, 
faira, theaters, clubs, coffee-houses, in 
fact the minutie of the life of the Eng- 
lish people in the eighteenth century, to 
be gathered only by careful search in the 
contemporary plays, novels and records, 
have been brought together with great 
cleverness to show ‘* What the Kiog Came 
To,” an uncomforcable environment, Mr. 
McCartby thinks, for he has small sym- 
pathy with the good old times, 

Mr. McCarthy excels in the weaving of 
anecdote into his narrative. It seems 
with him to be the pleasure of writing. 
He searches the motives of king and 
statesman with a gossip’s eagerness, and 
rarely gives up his quest; whether or no 
Walpole knew of the Bourbon Famiiy 
Compact he endeavors through some 
pages to decide; finally, leaving 1t in un- 
certainty, he switches aside to demon- 
strate that tke masterly inactivity of 
Walpole would in either case have con- 
tinued, and war would have been averted 
but for the tremendous personal opposi- 
tion, that, in 1739, forced tbe declaration 
against Spain. Walpole, tho he bribed 





* a HieToRY OF THE FouR Georges. By JUSTIN 
McCarRtHY, M.?.. author of “ A History of Our Own 
Times,’ etc. In four volumes; Vols.J and II. Har- 
per Brothers, 1885-90, 





with both hands, and in spite of his ig- 
norance of the elegancies of life and 
even of English history, and, in spite, 
too, of his heartless coarseness, that 
amcunted to revolting brutality, was the 
safest and most advanced adviser the 
Georges had till Pitt came to the fore. 
He nourished England as a nation 
against the claims of the Hanoverians, 
who had the throne, or the Jacobites who 
menaced it. He was emphatically a peace 
minister. 

For the romancing historian the career 
of the Stuart idea during these two reigns 
is tempting, and Mr. McCarthy does not 
overlook it. Many wiil differ from him 
in the view that Prince Coarles at Derby 
had but to reach out his hand and grasp 
thecrown. With his six thousand High- 
lanjers marching through a not enthusi- 
astic and scarce friendly country to Lon- 
don, a hundred and thirty miles away, 
with thirty thousand foes not a dozen 
miles behind, can Charles, with historic 
accuracy, be said to have the English 
crown ‘ within the hollow of his hand ”? 

The state of morals in Englisb high life 
while the Georges reigned was villainous 
ly low. From the King and even his 
Bishops dowrthrough the social strata, 
corruption was openly present. We all 
know it nowadays, and, in spite of an oc- 
casional sputter of *‘ realism,” believe that 
the less general talk about it the better. 
Here Mr. McCarthy seems to take issue 
with what passes as current judgment, 
for Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of life at 
court are in this respect far too freely 
drawn upon in airing the very dirty linen 
of the Royal Family. The Memoirs them- 
selves are within reach of those who need 
or wish the hideous details of Queen Car- 
oline’s death or of the cruelty attending 
George III's birth. 

It is ill-advised thoroughness that in- 
cludes such Toul matter and ignores the 
existence of so secrificing and important 
a reformer as John Howard, the more so 
as the horrors of the Old Fleet are not 
omitted. 

What would Emerson, whose last pub- 
lished essay attacked the users of *‘ the 
superlative,” have said on reading a book 
at whose every opening is recorded some- 
thing so marvelous as to be prefaced by 
‘*never perhaps,” ‘‘it is seldom,” ‘* well- 
nigh without a parallel,’ ‘‘ there is noth- 
ing in literature more profoundly melan- 
choly,” ‘‘one of the grimmest spots in 
Eaoglish Colonial history,” or other ex- 
cepting phrase? Of Braddock’s ‘‘I must 
do better another time,” in the defeat 
that was his death as well, our uuthor 
says: ‘‘It would not be casy to say with 
what gallanter words a stout soldier 
could go to bis account.” 

In short, Mr. McCartby has written a 
history of unequal quality, containing a 
great many shrewd estimates and keen 
characterizations of menand movements; 
but often hastily done, and as a whole ill- 
proportioned. It shows the clever nov- 
elist, not the steady and dignitied histo- 
rian. 

As to the presentation of the work, it is 
in two plain, convenient volumes, that 
unfortunately eluded the proof-reader. 





Sacred Idyis; A Metrical Version of 
Solomon’s Song, with Apppropriate Ezx- 
planations. By Prof. James Strong. (Hunt 
& Eaton. $1.50). This is an extraordi- 
nary attempt tocarry uut the theory of a 
spiritual analog in the interpretation of the 
“Song of Songs.”’ Dr. Stronoy’s trauslations 
are, however, too free for us. For exam- 
ple, in the Revised Version, chap. viii, v. 5, 
we read: 

“Who is this that cometh up from the wilder- 
ness, 
Leaning upon her beloved ? 
Under the apple tree [ awakened thee: 
There thy mother was in travail with thee; 
There she was in travail that brought thee forth. 
Dr. Strong proposes this: 
“What fairy this the heath ascends, 
As on her lover’s arm she bends ? 
Beneath the tree that shades thy mother’s 
roof 
I waked thy love responsive to my own.” 
On the whole, the best suggestion we have 
to make as to Dr. Strong’s ingenious and 
plausive meters is to compare them with 
the Revised Version. An Appeal to 
Unitartans; being a Record of Religious 
Experiences by a Convert from Unitarian- 
ism. This book has an English origin, 








(Longmans, Green & Co., London and New 
York. $100.) It isa careful record of an 
honestly convinced Unitarian of the process 
which carried him away from the Unjtarian 
convictions of his early life into the faith of 
the Church General and Catholic. The 
first dislodgement seems to have come from 
the study of the Gospel of St. John, and 
from reflecting on the necessary conse- 
quences of the doctrine of the [ncarnation 
and of the Lord’s Supper asadmitted by the 
better class of Unitarians. The reading of 
the thoughtful, refined and carefully writ- 
ten book makes on us, however, the 
impression that what completed the 
change at last was the discovery that a 
spiritual lite had grown up in the author 
for which no home could be found ino 
rationalistic. circles, nor anywhere but 
in Church Communion. Turning 
Points; or, Great Questions for Young Men 
and Women isan excellent series of pun- 
gent and sensible chapters on practical 
questions of the highest importance by 
Jobn L. Brandt, with an introduction by 
T. D. Power. (Cincianati: Standard Pab- 
lishing Co. $1.00.) Hints on Bible. 
Study is a collection of excellent sugges- 
tions well worth reading, by such well- 
known religious teachers as Prof. Henry 
Drummond, Dr. Clifford, Professer Elms- 
lie, D.D., R. T. Horton, and the Rev. Dr. 
T. B. Meyer, C. H. Walier, H. C. G. Moule, 
C. A. Berry and W. J. Dawson. (Fieming 
H, Revell. 50 cents.) The latest num- 
ber in the admirable series of ‘‘ Handbooks 
for Bible Classes and Private Students,” 
edited by Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D., and the 
Rev. Alexander Whyte, DD., is Church 
and State. A Historical Handbook by A. 
Talor [nnes, Advocate, author of ‘“‘The Law 
of Creedsin Scotland.” (Scribuer & Wel- 
ford. $125) Ourexamination of this num- 
ber impresses us with its very unusual 
value. Itis a thoroughly written sketch 
of the relations of the Church and the State 
in Europe from primitive times down. The 
discussion of the subject from the Reforma- 
tion to the revolution in Earope and 
America and the position now held by the 
civil State to the Church is a model of in- 
telligent brevity. The Fourtold Gos- 
pel, by J. Glenworth Butler, D.D. (Fuok 
& Wagnalls. 75 cents.) Thisis the mcst 
recent attempt we have seen to consolidate 
the Four Gospels into o1e continuous nar- 
rative and present the Life of Christ 
in the order of events. The text as ar- 
ranged in this little volume is taken from 
the first volume of the author’s large 
‘Bible Work.” It is a useful and inter- 
esting compilation. Fortunately so much 
progress has now been made toward the 
settlement of vexed questions in New Tes- 
tament ioterpretation as to give such a 
work as this the chance of more undouhtful 
arrangement than could have been hoped 
for even a few years ago. Dr, Butler has 
made this as well as his ‘‘ Bible Work ”’ a 
labor of love. The present volume is pro- 
vided with a good collection of illustrative 
maps. The publishers might have done 
more for the book than they have in the 
way of paper and type. 














Indications of the Book of Job. Also 
a Preliminary to the Indirations. By 
Edward B. Latch. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $100.) Ittakesaseer to make out 
this book. There are good things in it 
which the reader may cull and carry away 
happy: but when we ask what it all means 
the vision is too hard for us. The author 
starts with mapping out what he calls ‘ The 
Infinite Reach,’”’ which we take to be his 
phrase for a general view of the divine 
course and plan of history. It starts with 
ante-creation eras in which it places ‘Satan 
without beginning of days yet not of neces- 
sity without end of life’’—a very question- 
abie speculative position. Satan is also 
‘*King of Unrighteousness and is a non- 
creator.’’ The definitions in this part of 
the ‘ Infioite Reach” have a suggestively 
Swedenborgian tone, with the exception, 
however, that Satan both is and is not held 
fully responsible for evil. Contrary to the 
usual opinion that Adam was named from 
his color, red, Mr. Latch finds in him the 
progenitor of the White Race of men. The 
first race failing are swept away by “ earth- 
quake and volcaniceruption.”’ Thencomes 
the Red Race, to be swept away by drought 
and famine; and then a third, which was 
black, with the visitation upon it of the 
characteristica of the others. The fourth 
race is pale by the blending of colors, so far 
as we can understand our author on the the- 
ory of colors illustrated by the familiar ex- 
periment that a combination of all colors 
issues in white. This is sovel and striking, 
but no more so than the author’s assertion 
that “ Melchizedek is, with little or no 
doubt, the Third Person of the Trinity, the 
Fulfilling Power of the Infinite Majesty,” 








The meaning of all this grows darker when 
the author raises (p. 41) the same question 
as to Job. ‘‘ Who, therefore, is Job? man 
of Adam’s race, or is he one of the Eternal 
Three that combine into the Sublime 
Unity?” On the next page the tension 
raised by this inquiry is relieved. ‘‘ Thein- 
dication is strongly marked that. Job is not 
a@ person of the Trinity.”” A few minutes 
later we are again locked in tbis distressing 
mystery: 

“Hence the indications are that Job was 
created prior to tLe Adam of the Fourth Race, 
that he was created subsequent to the Adam of 
a race preceding him, and that he himself was 
the Adam or progenitor of a race independ- 
ently brought forth, and ‘thus was distinct 
from the others.” 

We must beg permission to close the book. 
We cannot keep farther company with an 
author who in bis first forty odd pages gets 
bis readers into such predicaments as these. 


A Japanese Boy. By himself. (Henry 
Holt & Company. 75 cents.) The author of 
this book is Shiukichi Shigemi, a young 
Japanese student at Yale. We assure those 
of our readers who have not already been 
introduced to this book that tl-ey have a 
treat beforethem. It is a novel thing even 
in its class, and altogether charmiug. The 
author possesses an extremely bright mind. 
with sweetness commingled with that de- 
lightful simplicity of expression which 
always strikes a native in the attempts of 
foreigocrs of the highest class to express 
themselves. He knows the Janguage well 
enough to express in it all that is sweet, 
graceful and vivid in his mind without 
being tempted into those subtleties and 
prolixities where the bome boro author 
sometimes grows dull. That the beok is an 
unmixed exhibition of Japanese home-life 
we do not for a moment imagine. ‘Its value 
is complete as the beautiful representation 
set forth bya highly gifted and enthusiastic 
Japanese of the picture which lingers in his 
heart of his home glorified by love and 
reverence. The fascination of style is very 
great in the book, but the fascination of 
matter is greater. Take, for example, these 
home pictures selected at random: 


“Evenings at home were always spent very 
pleasantly, especially before my sisters were 
married and went away. There were four of 
them, excluding the eldest who had left us a 
good while ago, but used to yisit us and add to 
ourgayety. What did we do to enjoy ourselves? 
We had music and dancing very often, singing, 
of course, parties to which our best friends 
came, games of cards, social chat and fireside 
talk—whatever goes to make home attractive, 
Mother took great interest in them berself; she 
chaperoned the girls. . . . Buta reverse in 
my father’s fortune and frequent change of 
abede put an end 10 those happy days of yore.” 
The account given of Japanese dancing is 
too long to be quoted, but it is a b ixzht 
feature of the book. The art is much cul- 
tivated, and requires for its mastery much 
pains and the best teaching. The account 
of Japanese music and musical instruments 
is equally interesting. One passage, for its 
comic and extraordinary character, we 


quote: e 


“ During the winter a gir] in training clothes 

herself comfortably, takes a samisen and as- 
cends every cold night the scaffold erected on 
the roof of the house for drying purposes. 
There she sits for hours together, amid the 
howling blasts, singing defiantly, and banging 
away courageously at the samisen. Upon her 
coming down. she is found worse than hoarse 
she can hardly uttera word. The training is 
observed persistently until her former voice 
has entirely left her, and gradually a new clear 
voice, as it were, breaks out in the harshness. 
This voice can stand a storm. The discipline 
is how over; a little care needs only to be ex- 
ercised in the maintainance of the acquired 
voice. 
The pictures of school life are very quaint 
and engaging. On the whole, what will 
surprise readers most is the pictures of the 
highly developed home life. The grand re- 
liance against disease in household treat- 
ment would seem to be the moxa, or yaito, 
as itis called. Medical skill is called in to 
decide where the fiery application is to be 
made. Some really scientific method seems 
to be followed in ascertaining the best spot 
for the application, and knowingly, igno- 
raptly, or by some half developed clue, the 
Japanese would seem to have struck on 
something which closely resembles the 
modern theory of nerve treatment. Some 
very striking cases are described in this 
book, 


A History of the Ancient Working Peo- 
ple. By C. Osborne Ward. (W. H. Lowder- 
milk & Co.) On the ground of its general 
theoretic position we have few criticisms to 
pass on this book. It is far less novel of 
revolutionary or dangerous in this way 
than the author imagines, In fact, our 
general sympathy is with the author in hig 
attempt to recover the history of the 'an- 
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cient lowly,”’ and to show that the path of 
peace, the way of wisdom and the line of 
right have been more with them than the 
world supposes. Our trouble with the book 
relates to the far simpler matter of truth 
and methods that léad to truth. There is 
po use in discussing anything with a man 
who speaks repeatedly of the ‘*7,000 genera- 
tions” since Plato; who on the brilliant 
indications of what Spartacus might have 
proved in actual trial to be, gravely tells 
us that he was ‘fully equal to Hannibal 
and Napoleon”; who pronounces Jesus an 
Essene on evideuce which, when printed in 
his book, amounts to mer. assertion; who is 
incapable of distinguishing between legend 
and hi-«tory, as in the story of Drimakos 
the Cbian slave, of the E'eusian mysteries, 
of the ancient trade unious, of the gypsies, 
and, in fact, of every important matter 
he touches down to such an insignificant 
item as the philology of the word flag, 
which, to support a fanciful theory of the 
symbol.sm of tue color red, he derives from 
the Latin flamma, with as much confi- 
dence, noc to sa, effrontery, as if the stand- 
ard dictionaries gave that derivation the 
least support, as of course they do not. It 
is not surprising that in the presence of a 
writer who is able to find his way to definite 
opinions where the evidence is wholly lost, 
the methods of bistorians who cannot make 
bricks without straw appear iame. But 
tho the show of evidence is small the show 
of learning is great; unfortunately it is not 
of a kind to beget confidence, neither as to 
accuracy nor judgment. [n fact, there is no 
reasonableness whatever in the author’s 
general assumption that historiaus have 
been interested to suppress the facts as re- 
gards the history of the lowly. The monu- 
ments and memorials of the poor perish 
because they are poor and perishable. not 
because history isinterested to dissolve them. 
Can we believe that a pen which recorded 
what Tacitus has left against Tiberius, or 
what Thucydides has put on record against 
Lacedzemon would have maliciously sup- 
pressed truth as to the rights and wrongs 
of the poor? In fact, we know the worst of 
Roman slavery as well as we know the worst 
of American slavery, and are able to base 
on suvlid foundations of critical and com 
parative knowledge the opivion that the 
American form was worse than the Roman. 
Irrational assumptions, a constitutional 
mental babit of extravagance as seen, for 
example, in the method by which he works 
up the force under Spartacus to 300.000 
men and the Roman force to 400,000, and 
the very elementary condition of our au- 
thor’s critical faculties in sifting and inter- 
preting bistoric evidence make time spent 
on this book so much time lost. 


Lectures on Language and Linguistie 
Method in Schol. By 8.8. Laurie, LL D. 
(Macmillan & Co. 90 ce: ts.) The author of 
this admirable series of lectures holds the 
chair of Pedagogy in the University of Edin- 
burvh,tho the present series of lectures were 
delivered in the University of Cambridge, 
England, as wellasin London. The author 
starts with the proposition that language is 
the supreme instrument of education, and 
in analyzing and spplying this proposition 
he propounds and illustrates atheury of eda. 
cation which is not only striking for its 
completeness but for its happy solurion of 
some of the most obstinate perplexities 
which have been brought up in this country 
as tothe true method to be followed. Dr, 
Laurie’s lectures present, for. example, the 
common ground on which the advocates of 

- what in Germany is called the Real method 
or here the techn“logical met hods,and as dis 
tinct from the ordinary collegiate training 
based on philosophy and the arts. Professor 
Laurie asserts that language bas its value 
as the supreme instrument of education for 
the reason that as viewed in literature and 
living speech it is in sensible, incarnate 
form the substance of mind and the whole 
of man. Itisthe complex product which 
represents as nothing else can, the history, 
the passion, the poetry, the sentiment, the 
ethics, the religion, the economy, social, 
political, prudential, of the race, so that in 
applying himself to literature the student 
gets, without knowing it. and all the better 
on that account, a training in every depart- 
mevt of philosophy. The old but as yet by 
no means settled question whether the best 
method of education is one which relies 
directly and mainly on the educating influ- 
ence of knowledge systematically acquired, 
or a different method which cares less for 
the acquisition of knowledge and lays out 
for discipline, is admirably discussed in 
these lectures. We, who believe that pub- 
lic education hasan interest in keeping this 
question in a perennially open and unset- 
tled condition, do not find the last word 
that is to be said on the subject in these lec- 
tures. But thus far no one bas said what 

Ought to be said better or brought out so 
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well the points which generally escape the 
attention of educational writers. On ihe 
whole the lectures are the most important 
recent contribution to education on its theo. 
retic side. They do not repeatthe well-worn 
philosophy, but compel the reader to think 
on toward new ground and down deeper into 
the principles and elements of the subject 
Studies in Pedagogy, by Thomas J, 
Morgan, A.M., D.D. (Silver, Burdett & 
Company. $1.75), is a fairly thorough and 
suggestive book, with plenty of good sense, 
honest purpose, and faith in well-directed 
work in it. Its merits lie more on the 
practical than on the theoretic side. From 
the theoretic point of view we should have 
to give the preference to works like that 
named above from the pen of Professor 
Laurie, of Edinburgh. Dr. Morgan, we 
sbould add, is at present a member of the 
Indian Commission. School Supei* 
vision, by J. L. Pickard, LL.D, and Prac- 
tical Hints for the Teachers of Public 
Schools, by George Howland, Superintend- 
ent of the Chicago schools, are two excel- 
lent recent additions to Dr. Harris’s *‘ In- 
ternational Education Series’ (D. Apple- 
ton & Company. $1.00 per volume.) 


Two of the latest contributions to Brown- 
ing literature are Mr. Gosse’s Personalia 
(Houghton M:fflin & Co., 75 cents) and Mr. 
Nettlesbip’s Essays and Thoughts (Serib- 
ner & Welford, $225). The former is a 
modest, unpretending little volume of 
something less than a hundred pages, made 
up of anessay contributed to The Century 
magazine some nipe years ago, a series of 
personal recollections printed in The New 
Review of January last, and a preface and 
brief epilog. The notes from The Cen- 
tury have the advantage of being authen- 
tic, for Mr. Gosse gathered his material 
from arusning verbal account of Brown- 
ing's life given him by the poet himself 
These memorarda were then put in shape 
by Mr. Gosse and finally revised under 
Browning’s owneye. The second article in 
the book gives personal impressions, and 
contains several pew glimpses of the great 
wholesome character whom the past win- 
ter bore away. The result is a very ju- 
dicious memorial, written by a critic of 
taste and tact, which no future stu 
dent of Browning can afford to skip. 
Ot Mr. Nettleship’s well intentioned effort 
we have little good to say. It is laborious, 
minute, vapid, dull, tedious, and cumber- 
some beyond enduring. The author is 
wrong from the start. He proceeds upon 
the assumption that it is possible and de- 
sirable to make ‘‘ Child Roland” or ‘‘ Sor 
dello” easy and intelligible to a school-boy. 
His whole aim and labor is to pervert 
Browning’s divine verse into flat, sickly 
commonplace prose English, devoid alike 
of intelligence and imagination. Either 
poetry can be understood or it cannot. As 
it is written it stands for the poet’s attempt 
at perfect utterance. To paraphrase it, is 
to attempt to convey the same thought ina 
less perfect form of words. But the perfect 
form of words has been made perfect 
through the perfection of the blended pas- 
sion and thought poured into it; and any 
feeble attempt to unravel the marvel of 
workmanship will surely result in wreck- 
ing the greater marvel—that strange, 1p 
woven, shadowy pattern, which was on the 
verge of esciping even the eye of the work- 
man himself. There is no critical analysis 
here. There is a mere fumbling pulling- 
to pieces of exquisite creations. For exam- 
ple, there are twenty-five pages devoted 
to the exposition of ‘Childe Roland.” Take 
a lumpof it anywhere: 

** He has seen but one live thing besides him- 
self since he entered the plain, and that isa 
a half-dead, half-asleep, blind horse. Utterly 
maddened by this hideous travesty of past la- 
bor, the knight tries to rouse his own ebbing 
life by memory of past faith in his companions. 
He is rewarded by mocking recollections cf 
their faithlessmess. He is roused from that 
retrospect to find himself suddenly come upon 
a lictle black river, wrathfully foaming along.” 
Now imagine four hundred and fifty pages 
of that! So to follow word for word the 
weird impressions of ‘* Child Roland ” and 
ticket them With acumbrous, exact symbol- 
ism, is to commit a vulgar outrage against 
the fine reticence of art in poetry. 








Those scholars who have been looking 
with interest for further and more detailed 
information with regard to the Library of 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, will be glad 
to know that before long an exhaustive 
catalog will be published, accompanied 
by a mass of unedited fragments and tracts, 
chiefly from the Greek Fathers. The an- 
nouncement, which was given by Professor 
Harris in the first number of Haverford 
Studies as to the completion of the Manu- 
seript Catalogue by the learned Greek 
scholar, Papadopoulos Kerameus, must 





now be supplemented by the statement that 
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the Imperial Palestine Society of St. Peters- 
burg has undertaken to print the whole of 
the work, so that by the end of the present 
year we may expect the first volume of the 
Catalogue, accompanied by the first volume 
of the Spicilegium Hierosolynictanum. 
The work will be accompanied by no less 
than forty phototype plates. The library be- 
ing composed of three principal collections, 
viz., the library of the Convent of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the library of the Convent of 
St. Saba and the library of the Holy Cross, 
we may expect three volumes of Catalogue 
and three corresponding volumes of [nedita, 
and there will be supplementary volumes 
bearing on the library of the branch con- 
vent at Constantinople (where, it will be 
remembered, the manuscript of the 
“Teaching of the Apostles’? was found). 
Those who know M. Kerameus’s reputation 
as a paleographer (in some respects he 


stands alone among modern scholars in his 


acquaintance with written Greek literature) 
and those who have known how he has 
carried on his work in the midst of many 
difficulties beyond the usual lot even of 
devoted and enthusiastic scholars, will look 
forward to the publication of these volumes 
with keen expectation. Fifty copies of the 
edition are to be presented to M. Kerameus, 
and fifty to the Patriarch of Jerusalem; 
the rest will be, as we suppose, placed on 
the market by the usual channels. While 
rejoicing over the prospects of increased 
information with regard to the treasures of 
the Greek Church, it may not be amiss to 
remember that, while the Greek scholars of 
the East have been forward in their appre 
ciation of the work of American scholars, 
there is, as far as we know, no American or 
European institution that bas expressed its 
sense of the services which M. Kerameus 
has rendered to scholarship. We believe, 
too, that it is no secret that the forthcom- 
ing volumes, of which we have spoken, 
might have been printed in America instead 
of St. Petersburg. 


London Pictures, Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. Thisisa pleasant and entertaining 
volume, ‘‘drawn,” as the title intimates, 
**with pen and pencil,” by the Rev. Richard 
Lovett, author of ‘‘ Norwegian Pictures,” 
‘Trish Pictures,’ etc. It is not a guide- 
book, and dves not profess to be complete 
in any respect, but presents in an accurate, 
life-like and entertaining way a good selec- 
tion from the richest aud most striking as- 
pectsof London. To the American the pre- 
dominance of the antique and historical 
gives the book the always delightful tone of 
varied associations. The illustrations are 
certainly done well, both as to spirit and 
accuracy, and so far as we have been able 
to examine the work the descriptive text 
may be accepted with confidence. The vol- 
ume is published by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety of London, and sold in New York and 
Chicago by Flemiog H. Revell. ($3 20) 
Funny Stories Told by Phineas T. 
Barnum (George Routledge & Sons) have 
the broad bonhomie of the great American 
showman, and, of course, are mirth-provok- 
ing; tho we cannot report that evervthing 
in the collection is strictly new. Mr. Bar- 
num’s very best joke we do not find in the 
collection—his reply to the inquiry, ‘* Do 
you expect to go to Heaven?” *I have the 
greatest show on earth.” This may be 
taken as a bright example of the wit and 
humor of this collection, which certainly 
makes a fair return for what it costs. 
Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time and 
Today. By John Pendleton. (A.C. 4rm- 
strony &Son. $1.25.) This is not a history 
of journalism, but only ef one of its side 
afflaents. The author has made a readable 
book. The accounts of what the reporters’ 
business was and of what it is show all the 
contrast between life now and life one hun- 
dred yearsago. The volume belongs to the 
entertaining series edited by Henry B. 
Wheatley, F. S. A., “* The Book-Lovers’ Li- 
brary.” 








An Account of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Modern Egyptians. Written 
in Egypt during the years 1833-1835, by Ed- 
ward William Lane. (Ward, Lock & Co., 
New York and London. $2.00.) This is an 
old book, but an excellent one, which is 
very sure to hold its own permanently, and 
is therefore a welcome addition to Mr.G. T. 
Bettany’s ‘‘ Minerva Library of Famous 
Books,’”’ Lane was not on!y the most pro- 
found Arabic scholar of his day in England, 
but a scholar to whom all succeeding Ara- 
bic scholars remain in debt, for his indefat- 
igable and admirable labors in Arabic 
lexicography. His translation of ‘ The 
Thousand and Ope Nights,’’ remains the 
only edition that should be printed. The 
volume before us was first published in 
1836 It ran rapidly through several edi- 
tions which were steadily improved to the 





fourth, published by Charles Knight in 


1842, from which the present republication 
is made. Lane was a great scholar, but 
like the lamented Palmer bad in addition 
a mind singularly open “‘ to the realization 
of the genius of a race different from bis 
own.”’ This book was the revelation of 
Arabic and Mohammedan Egypt to Europe 
at a time when the two worlds stood far- 
ther apart thanthey do now. Europe knew 
little of Egpyt and Egypt was dominated 
by a more unalloyed and fanatical type of 
Arabic Moslemism thanitis now. The in- 
terest of the book is one of the kind in- 
spired by the “One Thousand and One 
Nights ’’and remains unbroken to the end. 
Late took great pains With the illustra- 
tions which tho still good in this edition 
have a somewhat worn and rough look. 


Boston Unitarianism, 1820-1850. <A 
Study of the Life and Workof Nathaniel 
Langdon Frothingham. By Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham. (G. P. Putauam’s Sons. 
$175.) Whothat knows the graceful style 
of Mr. O. B. Frothingham would rest with- 
out a good look between the covers of these 
altogether delightful sketches of his father 
and of the men and life around him while 
he was minister of the First Church, Bos- 
ton(Unitarian). Thesketch of Channing is 
delicious in its way, tho we should wish 
to modify the broad claim that he is to be 
regarded as “‘ the father of spiritual Chris- 
tianity,’’ unless Mr. Frothingham has some 
special definition for the phrase that does 
not appear on thesurface. Dr. Frothing- 
ham left behind many impressions and rec- 
ollections of him but few memoirials. His 
biographer has, however, with much grace 
and ingenuity, woven the reminiscences of 
his father irto the history of the times and 
given anideal aim to his work by making 
it represent, as far as is possible, the Bos- 
ton Unitarianism that lay between Chan- 
ping and Theodore Parker. This group or 
class of believers is so delightfully ideal- 
ized in Dr. Frothingham that the biogra- 
pher passes from him to the group around 
him as quietly asif the subject remained 
the same. Noone could paint better than 
he has done the refined, literary, serious, 
but not over-serious Christian character of 
the circle among whom Dr. Frothingham 
lived and whom he represented so well. 


The Signs of the Times and Helps for 
Daily Living. (George H. Eliis, Boston. 
Two volumes, uniform with other volumes 
by the same author, $1 00 each.) We do not 
often find ourselves agreeing with Mr. Sav- 
age on questions of theology. We do agree 
with bim 1n the statement which we find on 
page 60 of the second volume named above: 

“This theory, then, that there is an almighty 

and all-wise and all-loving God, and that he 
has permitted all the evil and all the tears of 
the world, and that he has done it for the sake 
of the outcome, which could be better reached 
in this way than in any other way, seems to me 
perfectly rational. I know of no way by which 
it can be disproved; and it accounts, as noother 
theory with which I am acquainted is able to, 
for ail the great facts of human Jife. This the- 
ory gives room for hope.” 
We cannot bring the theology of this 
statement into line with the rationalism of 
the first volume, but that is the responsi- 
bility of Mr. Savage himself, and of men 
who, like him, will not obey Dante’s com- 
mand: Stati contenti, gente humana alla 
quia, On the whole, these volumes repeat 
the hard, depressing but oracular kind of 
prophesying on questions at issue between 
believers and unbelievers,which Mr. Savage 
believes himself better qualified to discuss 
than we have been able to see that he is, 


Julius Cesar, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By K. Deighton. (Macmillan & 
Co. 40 cents.) Thisis, we believe, the four- 
teenth Shakespearean play edited by Mr. 
Deighton, late President of Agra College. 
The series, as published by Macmillan & 
Co., combines good type and paper, with 
convenience of size and form. As forthe 
editor’s part, the text is good and theana- 
lytical introductions are excellent. In fact 
nothing more or better can be desired in 
the way of careful elementary analysis of 
the movement or dramatic action of the 
play. The notes are reading notes, and as 
such occasionally too elementary. No pu- 
pil who is old enough to read Shakespeare 
at all would need to be told that our cause 
is ripe means “our plans are matured,” or 
so please you, “if you wish it,’’ slight, 
‘worthless, ivsignificant,’’ and so on 
through the great surplusage of needless 
explanation the editor has crowded his 
notes with. These notes abound, however, 
in illustrations, and especially illustrations 
which make a lively impression of the force 
and meaning of words in the text. 


The Perfect Way. By Edward Maitland 
and Anna (Bonus) Kingsford. (Lovell’s 





** Occult Series.” 50 cents.) We confess that 
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we have net read this book; we have not 
cut its leaves; but we have dipped into it 
here and there, and at every dip we found 
something like this: 

“Some oils are finer and more combustible 
than others. The finest is that of thesoul of the 
poet.” 

Or like this: 

* When regeneration—theequivalent of dis- 
tillation—is accomplished, ‘ Karma’ is no longer 
operative.” 

Or like this: 

‘* But very advanced men become re-incar- 
nate, not on this planet, but on some other 
nearer the sun.” 

Those who care for so-called “occult”’ 
jargon can havs a plethora of it by reading 
The Perfect Way. 


We find in *“* Fact and Theory Papers,” 
published by N. D. C. Hodges, in this city, 
two biological essays, by Charles F. Cox, 
M.A., published under the general title of 
Protoplasm and Life, in which the author 
subjects the doctrines of cells and of spon- 
taneous generation to a brilliantly rigid 
examination. His polemic is vigorously 
maintained against the cell theory as a 
finality and leads to the conclusion that as 
the matter now stands ‘‘the only admissi- 
ble alternative is matter plus vitality or 
matter minus vitality’? which is simply 
the verge of the perennial mystery beyond 
which the human mind cannot go. From his 
study of spontaneous generation he draw3 
certain conclusions which appear to re- 
quire us to-believe that “the general 
theory of evolution is still in the stage of 
hypothesis, and that in the gap between 
lifeless substances and living forms we 
have the veritable “‘ Missing Link.”’ 


A Winter Holiday in Summer Lands. 
By Julia Newell Jackson. (Chicago. A. C. 
McClurg & Co.$1 25.) Here is another book 
on Mexico, the slightest and least geograph- 
ical, containing the smallest show of statis- 
tics and presenting the minimum of con- 
ventional information; but it has the charm 
of sincere statement suffused with the au- 
thor’s unqualified delight in what her holi- 
days revealed to her. She does not write as 
does the experienced traveler and observer; 
her eyes have been wonder-windows to her 
if not to her readers, and so she has given 
asort of dewy freshness to her unimpor- 
tant little book. The volume contains four- 
teen iJlustrations. 


A Reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s Essays, by 
the author of ‘Supernatural Religion,” has 
been published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
(Price, 32.50.) The controversal character 
of this volume makes it impossible for us 
to open our columns to any farther notice 
of it than is implied in the general remark 
that it isa replyin seven chapters seriatim 
to the strictures of Bishop Lightfoot’s Es- 
says on “Supernatural Religion,” with a 
concluding chapter summing up the con- 
troversy from the author’s point of view 
and an Index, and that so far as we can see 
it does not affect seriously the validity of 
the late Bishop’s strictures. 


Les Origines de la Forme Republicaine 
Gouvernement dans les Etat-Unis D’ Am 
érique par Oscar 8S. Straus, Envoyé extra- 
ordinaire et Ministre plénipotentiare des 
Etats Unis D’ Amerique en Turgue. This 
is an authorized French translation of the 
work published by the Hon. Mr. Straus, in 
1886, on ‘The Origin of Republican Govern- 
ment in the United States.”” This book was 
well spoken of at the time in our columns 
and by the press generally. Weare glad to 
see that it has now been translated and re- 
produced ina French edition in Paris and 
Brussells, and that M. Emile de Laveleye 
has written the introduction commendatory 
to French readers. 


Memorabilia ot Sixty-Five Years—1820- 
1886. By Jesse Ames Spencer,. 8S.T.D. 
(Thomas Whittaker, $1 50.) Dr. Spencer has 

n an intelligent observer with abundant 
opportunities for knowing men and under- 
standing affairs in the circle of which he 
writes. He wieldsa graceful pen and writes 
with the practiced skill of a scholar and 
author. His story is a pathetic one and 
makes a volume which his many friends 
will welcome. Of the “ Vinidicie Spence- 
riane,”’ which form achapter in the Appen- 
dix, itis not necessary for us to express an 
opinion. 


We have on hand the Twenty third An- 
nual Report of the State Board of Chari- 
ties of the State ot New York and the Forty- 
eighth Anuual Report of the Board of 
Education of the City ot New York, 


_ 


SHELLEY’s ‘“‘ Defense of Poetry,” edited 
_ by Prof, A, 8, Cook, of Yale, will be pub- 








LITERARY NOTES. 


In The Popular Sctence Monthly for 
August, Mr. F. A. Fernald writes of ‘‘An- 
cient and Modern Ideas of Hell.”” Accord- 
ing to the myths of the nations there are 
many different abodes prepared for those de- 
parted in evil. There are the unseen world 
of the Greeks and Romans, with its nether 
Tartarus, the Valhalla and Nifiheim of 
Norse legend, the twenty-one hells of the 
Brahmans, and the hundred and thirty-six 
hells of the Buddhists, all more or less un- 
desirable. This does not say much for the 
humanity of Medievalism and its corrective 
amenities; but then neither does the Inqui- 
sition por the burning of witches—both 
very wholesome things in their way. 


....Mr, E, C. Stedman is at his summer 
home, Kelp Rock, at work upon his lectures 
on poetry which he isto deliver this autamn 
as the opening course of the new founda- 
tion in Johns Hopkins University. These 
lectures will no doubt be admirable. Mr. 
Stedinan is our most accredited authority 
on the art and history of verse, full of 
knowledge, and possessed of aclear, attract- 
ive prose style. We look forward to the 
delivery of this series of lectures with great 
interest, and shall be much surprised if they 
failto stimulate in an emphatic way the 
study that their author has so much at 
heart. Itis to be hoped that he can be 
induced to repeat the course in New York 
and other cities. 


.-Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard has taken, 
one might suppose, a jotting from Brown- 
ing’s note-book and wrought it into a finely 
balanced dramatic monolog, ‘“‘ Zanthon,” 
in Lippincott’s for August. The poem is 
finely imagired and exceedingly well put 
together; the only contribution in the same 
number to compete with it in literary ex- 
cellence is Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s short 
story, ‘‘At the End of the Passage.’’ There 
is no doubt that Mr. Kipling does write a 
good story, a story that is sure to “ go.” 
Whether they are sure to “‘stay” is another 
question. Meanwhile the reading public in 
England is devouring his work voracious- 
ly, and we are coming in for a share of it in 
America. Among those who read a book 
once, who read for the story’s sake only, he 
is assured a permament throne. What 
more he may do is to be seen. His work is 
a model of terseness and forceful pictur- 
esque strength. 


....We have several times commended 
(“‘applauded”’ is more appropriate) the critij 
cal dicta which Mr. Howells issues from the 
Editor’s Study; and his writing on critics 
and criticism in the August number is 
more to our liking than ever. Mr. Howells 
is always a gentleman, even when we do 
not agree with him. And now he is plead- 
ing for courtesy and honesty among critics. 
His arguments against the anonymous 
reviewer and journalist seem to us unan- 
swerable; and we only wish his better plan 
could be put in operation with as little de- 
lay as possible. Criticism as it exists to-day 
in American newspapers is almost worth- 
less. ‘“‘A young critic,’”’ Longfellow said 
somewhere, “is like aboy witha guv. He 
wants to shoot at every living thing he sees, 
without a thought of the harm he may do.”’ 
And when everything but the muzzle of his 
gun is made invisible behind a “ great 
daily,’ then look out! It is time we hada 
new order of things. Let every pot. boiling 
reviewer who wields a nameless pen (like 
this one),read what Mr. Howells has to say, 
and take it to his heart. 


.. The midsummer number of The Cen- 
tury is well stocked with poetry. There is 
the honor of a whole page devoted to 
“Poems by Frank Dempster Sherman.”’ 
Miss Thomas is also represented; and Mr. 
Charles G. D. Roberts has a few strong 
dimeters. The poem of the number, how- 
ever, is, of vourse, Mr. Aldrich’s simple 
lyric on Shakespeare, with the title “‘ Gui- 
lielmus Rex.” Mr. Gustav Kobbé, in a 
well-written, entertaining article, tells of 
“The Perils and Romance of Whaling”; 
Harriet W. Preston continues her Proven- 
cal Pilgrimage, and shows us the enchant- 
ing old town of Avignon, where the Popes 
held court for a hundred years, and where 
now a grou, of enthusiastic poets is keep- 
ing alive the traditions of their Provencal 
tongue. President Eliot, of Harvard, con. 
tributes a study of the common American 
mode of life. Mr. John La Farge con- 
tinues his letter from Japan; and Mr. Still- 
man gives another installment of his valu- 
able study of the “‘Italian Old Master:,” 
accompanied by several particularly beauti- 
ful engravings from Botticelli, a reprodac- 
tion of the well-known Madonna and Child 
being the frontispiece. 


veo Why didn't somehody think of itlong 


on the electric car. Why, of course that is 
just whatit is! Dr. Holmes has just gone 
and stolen another brilliant idea from us 
all. In the August Atlantic he tells how the 
witches were brought back to earth to run 
the electric cars; 

“ As for the hag, you can’t see her, 

But bark! you can hear her black cat’s purr, 
And now and then, as a train goes by, 

You may catch a gleam from her wicked eye. 


* W. ere was the moter that made it go 

You couldn’t guess, but now you know.” 

Tbat is just it; genius is the thing that 
makes you think what a fool you were “‘not 
to have thought of that long ugo.” Why, 
for this one would even forgive Dr. Holmes 
his slip in quoting Horace. Mr. Whittier’s 
long poem on the two hundred and fiftieth 
anviversary of Haverhill, read at the cele- 
bration on July 2d, is printed here; and Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge makes another hit at 
our greatest national disgrace—stolen prop- 
erty in books. Professor Shaler, of Har- 
vard, who is always entertaining and 
thoughtful, has something to say of ‘“‘ The 
Use and Limits of Academic Culture’’; 
while several papers of the style and ex- 
cellence of that on “Julian the Apostate” 
keep up the repute of thissteady old month- 
ly and make it worthy of English literary 
traditions. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A First Reader. By Anna B. Badlam. 74x54. 
pp. xiii, 159. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co....... 
Memerighs of Mary Wy. Chapin) Pease, and Lyd- 
ia . Chattuck. $x . Pp. 46. Boston: 
Thom as Todd..........+.++ 
Calvinism and Evangelical Arminianism; 
ompared as to Election, Ke —-_ a 
tineation and Related Doctr' By 
L. x eau. Seen. pp. iv, 54. "Columbia. 
8. ap a ag 
vine don h. By Joh n Acton, 7x54, pp. 
5v. Philadelphia: ilistein & Sons........... 
Is the Papacy in Prophecy? By the Rev. 
Thomas W. Haskins. M.A. 9x6, pp. vil, 99. 
Vakland, Cal.; Pacific Press Publishing Co. . 
Ten Lessons in Sunday-School Science. A 
Manual for the Use of Normal Classes. By 
Rev. Richard 8. Holmes, M.A. Pp. 73. New 
York: Hunt & Baton.........-..sececeeceee seen 32 
The Atheist Shoemaker. A Page inthe By Pugh 
of the West London Mission. 
Prince Hughes, M.A. 4x4, mt. tr. e 











The Summerville Prize. A Storv forGirls. By 
= George Archibald. 744x5, pp. 706. The 


By ‘Canes and Dog-Train among the Saiteaux 
Indians. By Egerton Ryerson Younz. With 
an Introduction Ai Mes Guy Pearse. §&4x6, 


pp. x, 267. The 
Tae Credentials of ‘the ‘Gospel. A Statement of 
he Reason of the Christian Hope. Being 
the Nineteenth Fernley Lecture. Delivered 
in Carver Street Chapel, Sheffield, on Mon- 
Sth, 1889. y Jose 
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lated from the French b 


a Mary J. Serrano. 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress. John Bunyan. 

With Notes and a Sketch BY Bunyan’s Life. 

744x4. pp. vii, 119. Boston: Ginn & Uo 

The story of Madge Hilton; or, Left to ——_ 
selves. By Agnes C. Maitland. 156x5, pp. 294 
New york: Thomas Nelson & 5ous........... 100 

Dora’s Doll House. A Story for +" dy By 
pd 0 Mrs. Greene. 7¢x5, pp. 254. The 


Ageies ot Gold on Salvers of Silver. —_ 
Illustrations of the Shorter Catechis! By 
ine Rev. A. B. Mackay, Montreal. tex, pp. 
vii, 375. A aaciannenet at Bes eae 1% 
Jack and His Ostrich. An African Story. By 
Eleanor Stredder. 76x5, pp. 192. Thesame 0 60 
Smitten and Slain. A —_ a) bi a shed Ro- 
mance of Life as Catan. By -V. Tex 


is connhaanscnsoeuascerroens 100 
me — Right. “'— "Fale for Boys. By G. E. 
T1¢x5 Be The same ........... 100 
Beyond the Biack Li A Tale by A. L. O. 
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tory in the Days of King James and Andrew 
pov p> By M. Clerk Melville. 8x5. 
Dorothy 7 Story of Bamgse pad France 
Two Hundred Years Ago. By F. M. Call- 
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A NOVEL OF OUT-DOOR LIFE 
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A novel with a plot which holds the reader’s inter- 
est. Every lover of out-door life wilt welcome the 
grapbicsketches of games at Toronto. and yachting 

ventures on Lake Ontarioand the St. Lawrence. 
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Cee 30 Cent 
G.P. ROWELUEC 10 Spruce Street, a. ¥. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 

Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A-H. Andrews & Oo. 

















shed this month by Ginn & Co, 


Angers“ The Broomstick Train =a poem 


19 Wahash AYO), 
Chisaga, 





A Literary Wonder! 


“BTROCLES: A TALE OF ANTIOCH.” 


By JESSIE AGNES ANDREWS. 
(A thirteen-year-old child.) 


Opinions expressed on the tirst private edition: 


“In elegance of diction. in fertility of ima mind ofrare 
in its almost classic style, it shows a 
clearness, purity and strength.”’—Rev DrB 


“Asa nitrably of the stirring times of esi 
itis i. yo! executed. The story has great dig 
nity, the language is clear and choice.”—Rev. 
Joseph Bea, 

“A marvelous 
shows & wonderful genius 


In elegant cloth cover, sion 00. 


uction i p.m. 80 eo xomee. | 





Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the 


LEW VANDERPOOLE PUBLISHING co., 


162 TIMES BUILDING, SEW YOR 
A New Emerson Book. 
TALKS WITH 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By CHARLES J. WOODBURY. 

12mo, cloth, gilt top, with a new portrait, $1.25. 
This book is a faithful record of the poet’s opin- 
ions, freely and spontaneously expressed in con- 
versations on current thought, literature, philoso- 
phy and criticism, and his thoughts about contem- 
porary writers and workers. It isat once an epit- 
ome of his philosophy and a commentary upon 
the time and society in which he lived. 
Sent post-paid on receipt uf the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For Summer Reading. 


THE SOUL OF PIERRE. 


By GEORGES OHNET, author of ““The Master 
of the Forge,” etc. Translated by MARY 
J. SERRANO, translator of ‘*‘Marie Bash- 
kirtseff: The Journal of a Young Artist,’’ 
etc. With original illustrations by EMILE 
BAYARD. Paper, 50cts.; extra cloth, $1.00. 


With all the origi- 
FINE EDITION nal [)ldstrations by 
EMILE BAYARD, the volume beautifully 
printed on extra paper made specially for 
this edition, and handsomely bound in ex- 
tracloth. Gilt top, in box, $2.00. 


AN ARTIST’S HONOR. 


Translated by E P. RosBwnys from the French 
of OCTAVE FEUILLET, author of **The Ru 
mance of a Poor Young Man,” etc. Paper, 
50 cts.; extra cloth, 75 cts, 


WRITTEN IN RED; 


Or, THE CONSPIRACY IN THE NORTH CASE. 
A Story of Boston. By CHARLES HOWARD 
MOonTAGUE and C,. W. DYAR. Paper 50cts.;: 
extra cloth, 75 cts. 


By THE AUTBOR OF “JACK GORDON,” ETC. 
VIVIER, 
—— ee ee 


Of Vivier, Longman & Co., Bankers. By 
W. C. Hupson (Barclay North), author of 
“Jack Gordon, Knight Errant, Gotham, 
1883,” ‘“‘The Diamond Button,” etc. 
Paper. 50 cts.: cloth, 75 cts. 





























For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Cassell Publishing Co,, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave.,New York. 
VALUABLE AIDS 


FOR CLERGYMEN 


HELPS. For oe +t -. Sketches and Skeletons. 
PU LPIT ' THEM ES Preachers’ Assistant. 


‘0. ere 3 
TRENCH’S NOTES on Parables. 8vo. $1.25. 
TKRENCH’S OES on Miracles. $1.25. 
TRENCH’S NOT on Parables and Miracles 
tenn rlete. i? 2. 
+, only low prices | Critical Edition 
ZECRA H LAH, His Visions and ‘Warnings. By 
L. Alexanaer. 12mo. $1.50. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
26 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 








OFF’S BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 
Gets a= Service. Send tor Special Ca ee 
u Street, 


(60 papers. 
*FLORIDA HOME SEKEKER.,” 
Monthly, 5 cents a year. Invaluable quide to set- 
tlers. Telis of homes oninstallments. Best jecntsons 
Full information. Send stamp for sample. 0. M 
CrosBy, 99 Franklin Street, New Yor 


ENDtoT.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


294 and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. for 
he iowest rates ip ai! pavers. 


WHAT JOHN G. 











now int seashehs and query wetter One ene 


my thank thee for 
—_, I am trul By fe friend, John G. Whittier.” 
. your 


THE TADELLA “2° PENS 


— os and 10e for 
Spt 2 tye PAUL BOOK 
STATIO RY t,, 8ST. PavUL, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
HERBE+T BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Bragdway.N.Y- 


Carmina Sanctorum. 

















Ar w BARRED WON 75 i Brow 


734 Brondway: Re ¥y 
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MUSIC. 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, ©, 


INNOWED Th Lares. Best | £:: 
SONcs CHE Pere 
“7 ude B. pay Hh Sunday-School Bo k Published. 
low & REF CoP dO John “nure vareh Co 
xis x and K and Chicago. Cincinnati & ork. 


‘]SCHE) $40, 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 

















{O RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 
Sth Ave..cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 

3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACADEMY rox Abies 








ADEMY. ANB, UOME. FOR 


ACAI my, Tene oy Home.) 
Thorough prepara x €. —_ College or for business. 
Absolutely” healthful location and genuine heme, 
with the most r fined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nasium. “Pst references given and required. 
-H ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


rll ALL THE YEAR ROUND apmee. 


FOR_BOYS, Address pean MASTER, Loc 
785, _ Philadelphia P. O. Penn. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
For vourRe ARB! Ws feNoc. N. J 


Will re-open Sept.24th. Students prep:red for Col lege 











COLLEGE Beloit, Wis., af- 


fords fine Classical and Scien- 
e Ol tific advantages to »)oung men. 
with best eo EY Ex- 


mses low. (4th year opens Se cDWARD 
- EATON, LL.D.. Presicent. 


BISHOPTHORPE, A Boarding-8chool for Girls. 
Twenty-third year. Students prepared for co lege. 
F. 1. WALSH, Principal, Bethlehem, Penn. 


————L—— 


——————— 





DICKINSON SEMINARY, = COLLEGE AND 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 


A tho: -equipped Classical ang Scientific 
School for = i am teachers. Regular : and 

electi plerred. * Rare facinities 
in Music. Steam heat 


. President. 





DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, C Ne 
¥. SO milesfrom New York City. A feral 


like, Thorough. Progressive. 25th year begins Sept. 
15th. Send fe for Illustrated Ciroutar with ae 
0. C. SMITH, A.M. 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


‘ounded 182. Both sexes. On Rafreaenecss Bay 


comm heat. Elect light ed. Twelve 
oon #200 a year. Septem ver aot illustrated 
atalogue. write as _— % BLAKESLEE, D.D,, 


fast Greenwich, R. 


ELMIRA, COLLEGE willy. 


rse of study equal te that o 
leges, includin g Classical Scie 

res. Sw rior alivaategss in Music and Art. 

Bui'ding with modern improvements; heated by 

team and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Ob- 

serratory, Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. 

Address Rev. Cmas. Van re, Prost * 

mira, N 


FORT EDWARD Buperior Buna INSTITUTE. 
For young women . Appointments 
and Advantages, * 20 2b. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
ogue. JOS. E. KING, D.D., Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


ILBERT ACS PEMY AND _ AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE, insted. Louisiana.—We 
need, for higher English A... and Latin, one male 
teacher and one female teacher. Also, one farmer and 
one carpenter. Address, W. D. GODMAN, Box 9). 
New Haven, Conn. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York, 
A home school with refined surroundings. Build 

ings steam heated. Thorough! equipped Gymna- 
re Boys preqaved j for Yale, 
RMAGNAC, PH.D., Principal. 


IVY HALL SEMINARY ‘oncect Ny 
30th year. College coparenery and other courses. 


Music, Art.etc. Hea 1 location, home care. For 
circularsaddressRev. Henry Reeves, Ph.D... Prin 




















OHTO, Somniter 
OURT PLACE SEMINARY. 
A Bot, - the highest grade for young ladies and 
irls. Established upon original lines its growth has 
mo remarkable. Fupils iast year from sixteen 
States. For catalogues addres 
Mi ss ADA I. AY Ek, B. Rien Principal. 


OBIO. Gamoner. 
KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A select school for boys. f¢7th year. Location of 
rare benuty and healthfulness. on a hill-top, eleven 
hundred feet above sea-level. El« cont buildings. 








Blackburn University, | : 


at Carlinvit'le. Il1., has just completed its guar- 
tercentennial year. Fine location. Ample faciliities. 
Th ~~ courses in every pee of studies. Both 
a. xpenses very low. Far A ay Sept. 4. Ad- 





q 


a 


ee tll i ball 





Rev. a. 2 Cc. Bowsx, A.M., President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCH 0. 0 L OF LAW. 


mty Instructors. 
Opens October int Address Hon. K. =. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston. Mass 


AT THE BRYANT SCHOOL, Roslyn, Long 
Island, Boys are fitted for College or Busivess amid 
charming surroundings. E. HINDS, A.M., Principal. 


RYN MAWR COLLEG BRYN MA. ¥ 
Pa., 10 miles from Philade!phia. A College | 
omen. e Program, stating the graduate 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


The Cambridge School 


an d Margaret Winthrey Hall. English.Classic®l 
and Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and 
social cultivation. Building and furniture new. No 
crowding. Aperceete must be over fourteen. Address 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Ceres LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Y. For ill strated circuler. address 
A. K. MCALPINE, A.M., Principal. 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfally and 
beautifully located in the Hudsoa River Vatiey. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorongh and system- 
atic education to young men and women, Careful at- 
tention ziven by a strong faculty of experienced pro- 
fessors and teachers pn enw me social, moral and 
physical culture. Conservatory of Music and 
Artofhigh grade. 37th rar opens : Sept. lath, Send. for 
iiustrated catalogue. Hi, FLACK, A.M., Pres. 


OLGATE UNIVERSITY, 


MILTON. N. Y. 

CLASSICAL AND sCIENTIFIC COURSES. 
mses moderate. For ca’ 

formation address Pro 

the Faculty. Fall Sonn ‘opens ~ept. lith 


CURRY opirrestren. i 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2d. 

THIRTY INSTRUCTORS. 1606 STUDENTS REGIS- 


TERED LAST YEAR. 
The best advantages for thorough training. EIGHT 
schools in_one. Classica): Scientific and Mechanica); 
Normal; English; School of Sborthand; Business 
College; Schoo! of Elocution; Conservatory of Music. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J.CLARK WILLIAMS, A.M., President. 





























ments. ntermediate and Collegiate Preparatory 
dress 
ns. MA RY EKIN WHITTON, 
FREDERICK WHITTON, { Priacipals. 








Remarkable growth during the past 
five years. Large new 4 oT and drill hal!. 


Illinois “College, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
Founded 1829. The oldest college ‘in the State. Ad- 
dress President EDWARD A. TANNER D.D. 


INDPERGARTNERS TRAINED 
Rare opportunities afforded Address, Oswego 
State Normal & Training Schoo], Oswego, N. Y. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, }AINESYIULE. 

ant and healthful. Course of wy & libera! and thor- 

ough. ‘Thisty cocoa year begins Nept. Ith, 1890. 
MISS MARY EVANS. Principal. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN F%UNDATION 
Early application is advisable 
Address Rev. JAMes C. MACKENZIE Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


LOUISVILLE MILITARY Cuanss 
cemarkable results by a New ACADEMY ¢ gaaaal 
Address Col. R. D. ALLEN, Prin., Louisville. 























LYNDON HALL. Poughkeepsie, 3 — A 
Girls’ rr ant dy 4 School. 42d yeer. Cir- 
culars by mail CEL W. BUCK, A.M. 





Metzger Institute, Carlisle, Pa. A Home School for 
Young Ladies. Thorough instruction: ve pares for 
College. Ke-opens Sept.lith. Harriet L xter, Prin. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, Presitent 


Nex YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Cornwall, N. Y. "7 illustrated ig ot 
dress CoL. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., 


we or seueenonte, 
NO. ORGAN. 
vores ¥, VIOLIN. &c 
Under best Teachers in ciass and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Free 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 
eee, etc. Elocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, Literature, 
es, Piano and Organ Tuning. EAUTI- 
KU cs TOME for Young Lady students. c alendar 
Fall Term begins September llth, 18% 
ENCLAND CONSERVATORY, 


eon Boston, Mass. —s_—sE. TOU RJ EE. Dir.” 


Norfolk College FOR ABR NG 


BEA AR pest and FOIN? “COMEOR ww = 
Larges' heapest an Ppped school in V. 
20 students; 23 Veach antes of Smith College. 
Boston Univ., Wesle: an, Stuttgart, &c. Arts of self- 
rye aspecialty. ome Life. Board, Tuition, $42.50 
a quarter. = ore for delicate girls. For cata- 
logue address J. A. 1. CASSEDY, Prin., Norfolk. Va. 


NORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 


North Granville, N. Y. A first-class boarding 
schoo! for ladies. High course of study. 
grounds. Newly furnished. Healthy location. Open. 
& pt. 10th. Rev. LAROY F. GRIFFIN. A.M.. Principal 


THE OSSININC SEMINARY, 
Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 
A school of the highest class for youns tedtes, um upeer 
the supervision of a council including 
Patton. W. C. Roberts, H. Crosby, Henry M. F fel aa 
other eminent friendsof education. Terms moderate. 
25d year begins Sept. 17,189. Miss E.B. Sherrard, Priu. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadel Bte, te 
OGONTZ the spacious country-seit "ot Jay Cook 
will begin its torty-first year Wednesday, Sept. math. 
For circulars, omy to PRINCTPALS, Ogontz School, 
Mootgomery County, Pa. 

incipals, Principal Emerita 
Miss FRANCES SE. BENNETT, Miss H. A, DILL AYE, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


























OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


wei ope 


Linerat cpdawment PA at. diy By rics tavern faformation 


perior home comforts and 
care. oa year ben exins ns BEDE a. ey " 


RICKETT COLLECE 
roe og 555, ee 


BUSINESS Al AND b SHORTHAND 


Year Send for Circulars Sas Report of ©. 





Hamden 
RECTORY. SC oOoL FOR ROYS. $325 to 
$375. Homelike influences, combined with tirm dis 
cipline and thorough school a, 
Grounds, Gympectup, Boat-h 
circular. H. L. EVEREST, x ‘A., Rector. 


RICHMOND TELEGRA PH sCHOOL.— 
ea & Comass per month; forty dollars for unlimited 
RICHMOND, IND. 


ER RVI EW pe. ACABEMY 
Pou hkeepsie.N-V 
ear. Mate thorough — 4, College. the 
Military 


Government Academies and eainent 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. — 


eee Seminary for Voung Women. 
#24 year. Full College and Preparatory courses. 
ee nae advantages for Music and Art Kesident 
4 jictan. The Seminary has a fine gymnasium 
uilding Cae te Bay tor the Sargent system 
of work, and the official records show that delicate 
giris make a marked gain in strength while pursuing 
regular courses of study. Catalogue with full p%r- 
ticulars as to entrance requirements furvished upon 
application. Correspondence with regard to admis- 
sion in fall of 1890, or later, ts invited. 
en a . SEMINARY, Rockford, Ill. 
AH F. ANDERSON, Principul. 

Please oom this paper. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE 
A School ofthe Shehencareae nthe West bank of 


the Hudson. from New York. Preparatory 
Pata for oer Men. College for Ladies, 12 teachers. 
Full Courses of study. Steam heat, pleasant home, 
and absolute health. An endowment takes ladies at 
$200, Next year opens September l?th. send for Cat- 
alogue W.H.BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


ECTICUT, WALLINGFORD. 
OSEMARY HALL 
01. FOR GIRLS, 


a! 0 
Miss RUUTZ-REES, Miss LANSING, Principais 
Christmas term begins Oct. 2d, 189%. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SC dog s- Boarding School for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepapes for the best Colleges 
Setentitic Schools or Business. 
E. H. COOK, A.M , Pb.D., Head Master. 


SEYMOU® SMITH INSTITUTE, 
Pine Plains. N. Y., for both sexes. Building heated 
= Sane. Water on ‘over y floor. Primory, Prepara- 
sademic, Musical, Post Graduate Courses. 
Hexltntul, homelike, select, thorough. Terms moder- 
ate. For par ye address 
Kev. A. MaTtice, A.M., Principal. 





























This institution includes the South Carolina 
Presbyterian Institute, for Preparatory and Aca- 


demic inst: uction, and the South Carolina Coftege, 
for the higher education of women. For 

departments it has a faculty of sixteen protessors and 
teachers, unexcelled in ability and_experience. Six 
of them are professors in the state University, whose 
lectures and instruction will direct the education of 
the young ladies according to the methods and ey 
ard of the University. and zive them unsurpassed ud- 
vantages in the way of the highereducation. Colum 
bia is one of the finest heaith res rts of the South, 
having the clim+te and salubrity of Aiken and Sum- 
merville, and of Thomasville, Georgia. lor circulars 
Columbia. ©. C. President, REV. WM R. ATKINSON, 

‘olum bia, 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, ,2ri4zeron. 


2ist year begins Sept. 17th, 1890. Both A nay Prepares 
for any College, Fesceing or Remners. French, Ger- 


Cm ey COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 











man, Music, Art, Military Drill. K. TRASK, Prin. 
TEMPLE Guove LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Sp -sixth year begins 


Sept. 17. riress CHAN. F. Dot D, Ph.D., Pres 
MISS THOMAS) A SAMily BOARDING 


For the eerie 0 8p spils only. 

Students prepared for Vassar. tramos by certifi- 
cate. Apply 2 ‘Academy St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
TREMONT COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Huntine- 
ton Avenue, Boston, Mass. Music, Elocution, Lan- 
guages, Painting, English Brarches. Fifty teachers. 
Roard for lady pupils from $5 to $7.50 Tuition * - 
$30. Prospectus mailed, Mrss F. E. BRUCE, Pres’t 











UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session begins October Ist, 190. 
For catalogues, etc., apply to 
PROF. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 10 Broadway, New York. 


Washington & Jefferson College, 


WASHINGTON, PA. 
The Wth year begins Sept. 17th. yor Catalogue or 
information apply to PRESIDENT J.D. MOFF SAT. 


WELLS COLLEGE Aiiitowe NY. 


AURORA,.N. Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Building 
ready next September. Session begins September I), 
189). Send for Cats alogne. 
. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYA N ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. One of the half-dezen best 
academic and classical schools in New England. 
The payment of $61 in advance will cover ordinary 
tuition, with board, for Fallterm, beginning Ave. _— 
Send for catalogue to REV. G. M. STEELE, 








The Western University of ia 
classical,Latin-Scientitic, Scientific, Civil, Mechanical 
and Elecirical Bagineering. New buildings and abun- 
dant facilities. Gymnasium. Special attention given 
Comics, aoe 5 Sort th. Examinations Sept ?th 
? pe Fhe For catalogue address 
ry Prostiens M. GOFF, LL.D., Allegheny, Penn. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies. 24th Vear. Is provided for 

giving a a education in_ Collegiate, Eclectic 

and Pre Departments, alsoin Music and Art. 
Mrs. HEN RIETT A KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St.. Phila. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares: Wo = ay ony cutee or scientific school. 
Opens Sept ew laboratories and bath- 
rooms. All. Salidings heated by steam. Address 
Re ON, Mass. GALLAGHER, Principal, EASTHAMP 
0 


WILSON COLLEGE =x ete 
Fer Smale | e or advice on pera address 


DGAR, Ph.D., Pres’t. Chambersburg, Pa. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the priv- 
ileges of the University, open to every Christian de- 
nominiton. PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS: Tim- 
othy Dwieht, Noah Porter, George E. Day, Samuel 
Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis 0. Brastow. George 
B, Stevens, Ww. R. Harper, Frank C. Porter, Mark 
Bailey. Begins Sept.2ith. For catatogue or fuller 
information. apply to Prof. GEORG® E. DAY. Dean 
of the Foculty. New Haven. Conn. 


WANTED. 
$75.t2t0$250.52 0 $250. see cae 





























PES eee eee 


THE CONTINENTAL TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


THE most recently established trust 
company in the metropolis is the Conti- 
nental Trust Company, of New York, 
whose offices are at 18 Wall Street, 
and whose capital is half a million 
dollars with a surplus of a quarter of 
The Company has 
been organized under the general 
laws of the State of New York, and has 


therefore all the rights and privileges 
which are accorded to any of the old estab- 
lished trust companies in this city. Be- 
sides receiving deposits and performing 

the functions of a bank, the Company is 
empowered to act as Executor, Adminis- 

trator, Guardian, Receiver and Trustee, 

and also as Fiscal and Transfer Agent 
and as Register of Stocks and Bonds, The 
Company is already doing business with 
executors of estates and with religious 
and benevolent institutione. A few facts 
regarding the character of the officers and 
trustees of the Company cannot fail to 
interest, and will show that the Conti- 
nental Trust Company is under the man- 

agement of gentlemen of the highest in- 
tegrity and of large financial means, 
Henry A. Oakley, the President, is an old 
New Yorker. Five generations of his 
family have lived on this island. He has 
been connected for more than forty 
years with the Howard Insurance Com- 
pany. From 1851 to 1866 he was Secre- 
tary of the Company and was Vice- 
President until 1878, when he became 
President. In 1852 Mr. Oikley was Presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Library, and is 
now Caairman of the Building Committee 
which is erecting the new building on 
Astor Place. Besides being Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
St. Luke’s Hospital and President of the 
New York Sabbath Committee (a private 
as:ociation for seeing that the laws per- 
taining to the proper observance of the 
Sabbath are faithfully uphelu), and a 
trustee of the American Bible Society, 
Mr. Oakley is connected with oiber simi- 
lar institutions. The First Vice-President 
is William Alexander Smith, the well- 
known banker, who is treasurer of or 
trustee in many of the large institutions 
of thecity. Mr. Smith, altho born in Phila- 
delphia, has lived in New York most of his 
life, and is a gentleman of large wealth. 
William Potts, Second Vice-President, 
has been well known for many years 
in connection with the National Civil 
Service Reform League, and is now 
the Secretary of that Association. He 
is identified with the Art Association, 
Brc oklyn Institute, and nearly all of the 
progressive institutions in the City of 
Brooklyn,'where he lives. The Secretary 
of the Company, W. Henry Reese, was 
born in Philadelphia, and for many years 
was Cashier of the Bank of Wappinger 
Falls, N. Y. He not long ago retired from 
the banking-house of 8.S. Sands & Co., of 
this city. In addition to the President 
and Vice-Presidents, the trustees include 
John C. Havemeyer, oldest son of Wil- 
liam Havemeyer, ex-Mayor of New York; 
Charles M. Fry, President of the Bank of 
New York; Gordon Norrie, Treasurer of 
the Michigan, Lake Shore and Western 
Railroad; Hugh N. Camp, the real estate 
dealer; Robert Olyphant, a member of 
tte well-known firm of Ward & Olyphant, 
coal dealers; William Jay, lawyer; Alfred 
M. Hoyt, retired merchant, formerly of 
the firm of Jesse Hoyt & Co., James C. 
Parrish, retired merchant; Horace J. 
Morse, of A. M. Kidder & Co.; Henry M. 
Taber, cotton broker; William H. Wis- 
ner, aretired East India merchant, eighty- 
five years old, but still an active business 
man; Arthur J. Peabody, one of the trus- 
tees of the George Peabody estate; A. 
Lanfear Norrie, a civil engineer with large 
iron interests in the West, and also a Di- 
rector of the [Ulinois Steel Company; Oli- 
ver Harriman, banker; Thomas T. Barr, 
President of the Nassau Bank of Brook- 
lyn; and the two well-known lawyers, 
Sherman &. Rogers. of Buffalo, and Hepry 


a million dollars, 





Hitchcock, of Bt, Louis, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BrEyYonD the interest in Sugar Trust cer- 
tificates excited by the proposals for re- 
constructing the Trust under the laws of 
New York State, there has been a merely 
nominal amount of business transacted at 
the Stock Exchange during the past week. 
The outbreak of revolution at Buenos 
Ayres and the renewal of financial distrust 
there and in London and Berlin, bas 
scarcely produced any appreciable flurry 
in speculative circles, so insensible are 
operators to influences that would ordi- 
narily affect the market. 

Besides the re-action following a pro- 
longed excitement over silver legislation, 
there are certain special outside influ- 
ences which are inducing operators to 
defer operations for a clearer prospect. 
Politics are, in various directions, as- 
suming a complicated aspect, and sug- 
gest problems that are calculated to 
substitute waiting for action. The ulti- 
mate action of Congress on the Tariff bill 
may have a very important bearing upon 
certain industries and branches of trade; 
and it is impossible to form even an ap- 
proximate judgment of what that action 
may be. The uncertainty of the future 
relations between the revenues and ex- 
penditures of the Government is also felt 
to be a matter that may affect important 
financial interests. But, most of all, ob- 
servant financiers are concerned about 
the possible results of the political con- 
fusion that may grow out of the rapid 
spread of the Farmers’ Alliance and its 
kindred movements. Between the inter- 
state commission and the State commis- 
sions the railroads have suffered very 
seriously; and the undisguised hostility 
of these farmers’ organizations to the 
railroad interest is suggestive of possible 
still more radical invasions upon their 
rights and privileges. Considerations of 
this character are, for the present, only 
producing hesitation and deferment; but 
it would not be surprising should they 
cause resort to realizing gt a later stage. 

Among foreign bankers, some surprise 
was felt at the Bank of England advanc- 
ing its rate to five per cent., as it had been 
supposed that the recent free shipments 
of gold from this point would satisfy the 
Bank’s requirements; but the action of 
the Bank is construed as indicating that 
more gold may have to be sent to quiet 
the difficulties in South America and that 
New York is expected to supply it. The 
gold shipments are regarded here with 
comparative equanimity, in view of the 
liberal purchases of bonds by the Treas- 
ury and the approaching issues of new 
legal tenders in the purchase of silver 
bullion, But for these supplies of cur- 
rency, the late withdrawals of gold bars 
for export would have produced much 
weightier consequences than they have. 

In spite, however, of these factors tend- 
ing to inactivity and possible realizing, 
there is a very general feeling that 
the situation includes important ele- 
ments which may develop into confi- 
dence and an active movement when 
these transient factors have worked out 
their full effect and operators have re- 
turned from their summer vacations, 
Among these favorable features are—the 
still improving prospects of the grain and 
cotton crops, which are likely to prove a 
very important alleviation of the prevail- 
ing depression in the agricultural inter- 
est; the near approach of the Western 
Railroad Association to a settlement of 
the freight war by the adoption of a pro- 
rata division of business; the unusual ac- 
tivity of our foreign commerce; the large 

ratio of increase of the earnings (not only 
gross bus also net) of the railroads, in 
spite of their reckless competition; the 
large increase in the general trade of 
the country, as shown by the returns of 
the Clearing-houses, which, for the first 
half of the year show again over 1889 of 
18 per cent.; and the certainty of a grow- 
ing accumulation of currency at this 
point from this time forward, resulting 
from the operation of the Silver Act. It 


seems reasonable, in view of these facts, 
to assume that, if any important set of 
speculative capitalists should desire to 
promote a ‘“ bull ” campaign for the fall 
months, they will find a situation unu- 


sually favorable to their object. But the 
unforeseen may defeat any p-obabilities 
of this character. 

At the close of the week Western 
stocks were firmer on purchases for 
Chicago account, supposed to have been 
due to an agreement among the roads to 
advance rates on live stock, dressed beef 
and packing-house products, and also to 
an expected putting-up of lumber rates. 

The Secretary of the Treasury continues 
to take nearly all the bonds offered for 
purchase; the offerings, however, are not 
large. e 

The reserves of the banks remain low; 
but, with the prospect of free distribu- 
tions of money through Treasury opera-— 
tions, rates are easy, call loans being 3 @ 
4 per cent. and time transactions 5 @ 54 
per cent. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
August 2d, 1890: 














—_ of America..... 219 Merchants’ Nat.. - Wi 
ery 305 |Nattonal Citizen’s...: 178 
Continental oa. National Park........ 810 
Nat we Y. Produce Ex 113% 
Long oo Ey 3t. Nicholas........... 1 
‘s & Trad’s...... estern Nat......... Tf 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The following stocks, bonds and other 
securities were sold at auction onthe 30th 
ult.: 

12 shares Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie RR. Co., $100 
each, 1%. 

50 shares Consumers’ Ice Co., $100 each, 41. 

l membership N. Y. Produce Exchange (all 
dues paid), $750. 

$90,000 Boston Heating Co. Ist mtge. 6 per cent. 
10-year bonds, 10. 

$1,000 Cook County, [1l., 7 per cent. bond, 105%. 

$1,000 Jersey City 7 percent. water bond, 10154. 

$2,000 Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co.,7 per 
cent. consol’d mtge. bond, 115%. 

$1,000 Fort Worth & Denver City RR. Co. Ist 
mtge. 6 percent. bond, 105%. 

$7,000 Wabash RR. Co., 2d mtge.5 per cent. 
bonds, 83%. 

$10,000 Laitinaionion & Southwestern RR. Co., 
1st m’t’ge 5 per cent. gold bond, 1). 


$1,000 Peoria, Decatur & Evansville RR. Co. 5 
per cent. bonds, 68%. 


15 shares Missouri, Kansas & Texas RR. Co., 
$500 each, 1944. 

15 shares N. Y. annual Gaslight Co., $100 each, 
122%. 

5 shares Western Union Fuel Co., $100 ea. 815%, 

5 shares Long Island Bank, $50 each, 15644. 

50 shares State Trust Co., $100 each, 18534@186. 

6 shares N.Y. Produce Ex. Bank, $100 ea., 11344. 

50 shares Standard Oil Trust $100 each, 16132. 

25 shares Cherokee Gonstruction Co. of Illi- 
nois, $100 each, 100. 

$200 shares N. Y. Transfer Co. Joint Stock As- 
sociation, $100 each, 60. 

45 shares Bowery Bank, $100 each, 505. 

200 shares Citizen’s Nat. B’k, $25 each, 178. 

20 shares Mechanics’ & Traders’ Bank, $25 
each, 279. 

25 shares Citizens’ Nat. Bank of Raleigh, N.C., 
$100 each, 101%. 

50 shares Merchants’ Nat. Bank, $50 each, 157. 

We are glad to note that the Board of 
Directors of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company at their meeting 
held on the 29th instant, declined to pay 
a dividend on the preferred stock of the 
Company forthe very good reason that 
a deficit of $156,993 exists on the six 
months’ business. 

It is reported that the recent passage 
of the Silver bill has raised the price 
of tea ten per cent. for the reason that 
all payments for tea in China are made 
in silver. 

Heury D. Dumont’s financial and com- 
mercial agency, which has removed to 
40 Wall Street, gives information regard- 
ing investments either by letter or by 
personal application. 

Steel railway ties are more or less com- 
monly used in Europe, and now three- 
quarters of a mile has been laid on the 
oldest railroad bed in the United States, 
the point being in the vicinity of the High 
Strect crossing of the Delaware and Hud- 
on Road at Balston Spa. 

Thestatement of the Chemical National 
Bank being too late for our issue of last 
week is printed in this week’s paper. It 
will be noticed that the statement shows 
the following striking items: 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. ‘ 





I cs cash hadababenstenesy $35,339,427 
Gapital MOOK ccccccccccccccccccs 300,000 
PE oct cdithabung cossduemabile 6,000,000 
Undivided profits.....,......+++. 290,787 


The last sale of stock was at 4,980. 

A special lot of securities for invest- 
ment during the month of August is 
offered by the banking-house of S. A. 
Keen & Company, of Chicago and New 
York. 








450 miles long, to extend from Lexing- 
ton, Va., by way of Uniontown to Pitts- 
burg. It will pass through the richest 
mineral regious of the two Virginias. 

There has been during the past few 
years a steady unforced growth of trade 
between New York and Rotterdam. The 
Netherlands-American Company in 1874 
owned four steamers with a gross tonnage 
of 9,768 tons, and at the close of 1889 its 
fleet had increased to thirteen steamers 
with total tonnage of 42.413 tons. The 
principal freight each way at the present 
time is: Westward—Iron, Rhine wine, 
hops, gin, cheese, tobacco, dry goods, 
herrings, bulbs, coffee. Eastward—Bread- 
stuffs, corn, grease, oleo oil, tallow, 
tobacco, canned meats. 

The report of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30th, may be summarized in 


part as follows: 
Receipts during the fiscal 
-—-year ending Jane 0th.-— 
Objects of taxa- 





tion. 1889. 1890. 
Ss vue dienes $74,312,206 33 $81,687,375 09 
IRS ciscicicce 31,866,860 42 33,958,991 06 
Fermented 

_ AEE 23,728,835 26 26,008,534 74 
Oleomargarine.... 894,247 91 786,291 72 
Banks and bank- 

ers, not national 6,213 91 69 90 
Miscellanevus..... 91,070 37 158,434 06 

Aggregate..... $130,894,434 20 $142,594,096 57 


During the same period tax was paid 
upon 4,087,889,983 cigars, 2,233,254,680 
cigarets, and 9,221,641 pounds of to- 
babco. 

Messrs. H. V. & H. W. Poor have issued 
the introduction to their Manual of Rui!- 
roads for 1890. The following statistics 
are of great interest: 




















The New York National Exchange 
Bank has declared a dividend of three 
per cent., payable August ist. 


Letters 





Eom 





We buy ons a RX. —y at 


E— —— hy Ey. ts 
of ta the Re wii ‘West indies, 
make co 
| tae Comme Credits, stand’ Tre in 
Credit. all parts of the world. 
‘arsttclase lavestment se, LVvestment 


receive for Mens yp ny We Securities. 


Firins-as and Pa cy favorable terms, and make 
collection of di abroad ou all points in the 
United States ana ~~ and of drafts rawn in the 
~~ States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Vermilve & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 





, ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA, 
Created to transact a General and An- 
vaaity —- 
00,000 00 
Guaranty ‘Deposit with ak © Biate oe A ecar! $100,000 00. 


First mo made and guaranteed. 
s PER T. ‘DEBENTURES a by the 


SPER CENT. PAID ON TIME DE. Oits. 


rrespondence solicited from — Ry desiring to 
make safe investments. 


The Clark & Eperare  Inzontmopnt Co., 


In. Neb 
dent. J. W. BeBSRALD, 
RD, Treasure: 








payment of it interest and princi, 


fave for sale School District Municipa) and County 
Bonds. 


Write us for particulars. 
i DULUTH, MINN. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGE LOANS 





new, steam bath and closets throughout. Net in- 
. Will increase in value. 


Price, $50 
Photograph of building turnished. 
MYERS & WHIPPLE. 














1889. 1888. 

Mileage of ratiroads....... 169.514.24 154,275.81 
Second track, sidings, etc. 42,242 21 37,221.45 
Steel rails in track........ 151,722.52 138,516.35 
Locomotive engines....... 31,062 29,398 
Revenue cars.............- 1,090,813 1,033 888 
Capital stock .............. $4.495,099,318 $4.402,411,342 
Bonded debt................ 4,828,565,771 — 4,2862.035,023 
Unfunded debt.............. 357,477,160 206,952,589 
Current accounts .......... 250,510,897 258,058,354 
Total liabilities........ 39.931,453.146 $9,607.487,309 
Cost of railroad............ $8.598,081.477 $8,544,304,420 
Rea) estate, stocks. bonds. —1,177,481,927 1, 06,252,499 
GURSP ASSES... .ccccccccccee 239,929,941 231,675,844 
Current accounts.......... 190,050,105 191,757,209 
Total assets... ......... $10,205,495,0°0 $9.873,970 472 
Passengets carried........ 495,124,767 451,853,655 
Tons freight moved....... 619,137,237 590,857,353 
Freizht mileage............ 68,604,012 396 65,423,005,908 
Earnings—Passenger...... $259,640,807 — $251.356,167 
Freight......... 666,530,653 639,200,723 
Miscellaneous.. 66,625,396 60,065,118 

DO askindncnesdiccessixe $992.956.856  $950,622,008 
Net earnings................ 818,175,339 297.363,677 
Total revenue.............+. 406,929,487 382,761,557 
Rentals, tolls, ete $41,798,129 $45,289.721 
Interest on bonds........... 211,171,279 199,062 531 
Other Interest.............. 6,747,142 6,217,521 
EES Saeyee 79,532,843 78,943,041 
Miscellaneous.............. 34,153,554 38,040,733 
Total payments......... $376.402,987 $% 67,558,047 
Total surplus..............+- 30,526,520 14,708,010 


Judge Cox, in the United States Circuit 
Court, decided on the 21st inst. that when 
a bank has discounted for the maker, 
paper with accommodation indorsements, 
a party who discounts such paper cannot 
recover of the indorser if he has know)- 
edge of the fact that the indorsement 
was made for the accommodation of the 
maker. Where the makers of the note 
present it for discount, it is notice to the 
discounter of the character of the in- 
dorsement. 

The production of minerals in Colorado 
in 1889 was $3.758,098, gold; $24,272,949, 
silver; $7,006,692, lead; $203,256, copper, 
a total output of $35,240,995, an increase 
over 1888 of about $6,000,000. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company has issued a new fifty-year four 
per cent. gold mortgage, due in 1940, for 
$75,000,000 given to the Security Trust 
Company of New York to retire other 
mortgages, securities, ¢tc., drawing a 
greater rate of interest, and for construc- 
tion and acquiring other roads and 
branches. 

The anthracite coal trade is very quiet. 
The total amount sent to market for the 
month ending July 12th was 753,913 tons. 
The total amount mined this year was 
16,580,061 tons. 


A vigorous competition is going on be- 
tween the Pacific Mail and Occidental 
and Oriental Steamship Companies, and 
the Canada Pacific Railroad for the con- 
trol of the China trade. 


SURPLUS MONEY can best be invested 


permanently in 

Texas Stocks 
and Bonds. or for a short time in good Leans on 
Stocks and Bonds or in National Bank Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. The only company dealing 
in such securities is Financial Securities Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Send for its investment bulletins, 
references and pamphlet on Texas Banking. 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
REAL ESTATE, 


UF STF aL SECURITIES. 


Corr 








Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
Colorado. ng of 





rst Mortgage 8 per cent. city paper for sale. 
R. Ww, SPEER & CO., Denver, Colo. _ 


Reliable Investments. 


Omaha, Neb., 6’s. 

Topeka, Kan., 5’s. 

Sioux City, lowa, 4 1-2. 

St. Louis County, Minn.,4 1-2. 
Pierre, South Dak., 6. 

Wichita, Kan., F. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 4 1-2, 

Send for August list. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., 


_115 NROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MISSIOURI TRUSTCO, 


MoO. 
CASH Sgro $200,000. 


TEN b.y~ business shows 3 890 loans 
-- $3,941,2) 9 














$7,276.95 
nteed. 


rities 
G. L. FAULHABER, 0. A. CRANDALL. 
Treasurer President. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 











A new railroad has just been surveyed 






Mi Investment Securiti Estate 
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LURAY, Virginia. 


The future prosperity of Luray is ‘80 assured that investments may be made here | 1 
with the utmost safety and profit. 


2,500 Acres Town Lands, 


1, Beautiful Villa Sites and Lots for Sale. 


8,000 Acres Mineral Lands, 


2. Iron, Manganese, Asbestos, Copper, Timber. 


Luray Inn and Caverns. 
3. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets. 





THE VALLEY LAND AND IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Capital Stock, $2,000,000. Luray, Page County, Va. 





G. C. MARSHALL, Vice-President and General Manager. 


For full particulars write to 


T. E. MoCORKLE, Secretary. 


LURAY, 


D. FP. KAGEY, President. 
VIRGINIA. 





Five Per Cent, 
First Consolidated Mortgage 


GOLD BONDS, 


PAYABLE JULY i, 1907, 
SECURED UPON THE 


Omaha Water Works. 


THE A pe At ee OF OMAHA HAS IN- 
CREASED FRO 30,518 IN 1880 TO 
NEARLY 150,000 (INCLUDING SOUTH 


NGS OF THE WATER 
WORKS HAVE INCREASED FROM 840,. 
000 IN 1882 TO $350,000 (ESTIMATED) 
IN 1896. 
THE BONDS OF THE COMPANY ARE 
LISTED — THE NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


BOND IS A PERMANENT AND INCREAS- 
HE R o 


R N STRI 
BAD DEBTS, OR COMPETITION, AND 
WATER IS INDISPENSABL 
A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THESE 
BONDS FOR SALE BY 


C,H. VENNER & CO., 


33 Wall Street, New York. 
8 Congress Street, Boston. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 


We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 

Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 

Write us on p eppestuntties, References: National 
Banks of Den 

a Webb and Chittenden Inv estment Company, 
912 Nth St. 

Real estate in this city and ‘vicinity is ad- 
Vanes. { am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and | ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy a I can 
make loans netting seven per ce 

Reference by permission to The (Kewell Union or 
Tut IND<PENDENT, New York City, or Lockw 
National Bank, Saa Antonio, Texas. 


E.B CHANDLER, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Agent for the Scottish-Americ:in Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Edinburgh. Scotland. 


EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DBALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 


JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 


Cash Bargains a specialty. 
Correspondence invited. Refereuces furnished. 











United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a A al de tery for moneys paid 
into court, and is meets au nek act as or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
ve days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the. whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent Institutio: ons, 
find this company a nient y for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK. Second Vice-President. 





TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT. WILLIAM LIB 
CL JOHN Cnossy BEOWM, 


EDWARD COOPER. 


WM. WALDURF ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


* PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 

The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the manufacturing and obbing center of tne 
Northwest. MORTGAGE »6 per cent., 
7 per cent. and 8 per cent., BA, to the class of 
property and location, First. class Eastern and West- 
ern references. 

S.M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 


8% REALESTATE 9% 
LOANS 


made only on Lage city and farm property. 
Good security, postees title, and. prompt 
aymont « terest guarantee 








Firstc bank references. ress 
i LLIAMS, 
105 East Main Street, Trinidad, Colorado. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 








CUARANTEED 4zB 
87. 


HALF THE PROFITS. 
We mR... money in Real Estate in Seattle 
and vicinity, take title in your pone and 
see when good prices can be realize © agree to 
return to pa 4 rats 1,8 per cents interest and 
one- ng experience by investors 
in Seattle hob t that t they have never failed to realize 
ye {yvecgnents made ee La or Small 
e refer, among others, t 
National ag = Seattle and Guaran to Puget 
Trust_ Co. ‘@'Mec ~~ aa Send for full 


nm an 
Smith rticulars to 
mith 


argar, Seattle, Washington. 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


8.7% 9.710%. 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 


STATE" WASHINGTON 








JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominentiy connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. ° 


Highest testimonials of standing. Thorovgh 
experience. Sead peees of interest. Choice Western 
investments. 


JOHNSON, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWK, 


Hastings, Neb. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real omage investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
tm te — 5 per mn securities Fe ” aad 


aclieitet 
THE Wicks 2. BAILEY iMVEST MENT COMPANY, 


OC Bis, er, Cele. 
References: THe Veparebuse. People’ 8s Savings 
d Deposit Bank. Denver. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits 
Send postal asking for references and particulars 
C. E. RICHARDSON, 198 Palladio, Daluth, Minn 














THE COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 


OF KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 
pays 6 per cent, interest on savings deposits. Correspondence solicited. 





J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 


e17 Champa 
Improved inside city reat estate a s : 
P a a residences and business blocks uilt and 
rente 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
~ ws inside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 


WHILE YOU SLEEP 


poe rows in value. Why not then own a poe 
ad? The rise in value will make a marriage 
ay for your daughter or pay your son's Col ge 
bills. Write for references and List of Lands. 
WILLIAM K. PALMER, Meade, Kansas. 
“Land is the basis of all security.” 








STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made by investing now. 
Wi any information address, 


G. LL & 
‘R, Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash. 











AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS BSSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 





= J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. fi'tssitreturned toihem ” * Laoa.ea-s? 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE 
LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE 
POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES, 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fall. 





three times the amount 


, amounts and short time. Write us 





Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ONLY, on lands worth more than 

loaned on them. The Farmers Loan & Trust Co.,0f New York, holds 

these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 

Five Year Debenture Bonds on hand for promot delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 
Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. e 


Ji an. 1, 1890. Sn AND Surrivs, ooo ieaeeae HENRY DICKINSON, M’e’r, 














= 





EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed en Juve 30th, 1899, 


Bald'es subscribed 188 .000 00 
4 (in pense)... 1,000,000 00 


11.265;885 04 








6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

41-2and 5 Per Cent, Cortifcates, rupning 
three months te two ye 

All Municipal, Eatlroad, Water and other 
first-class bonds. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City Missouri. 
“There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate from year to year, than in any 
one business.” 

OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS t 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 

h d their invest ts from small dividend 
paying securities to investme.ts in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 

re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA Ke 

NEY,NEBRASK A, offers, not only asa place 

of resid and busi , but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 

How would you like to live in a community of 

12,000 souls, where good churches, bigh grade 

schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 

the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., ata 

igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 

excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam- boat riding can be indulged 


in? Kearney offers ali of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Piains. Prices of real estate are low. 
Actual values higher. Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 











“It is vain to put wealth wi within the reach of ~ 
uho will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





Large Bodies of Agricultural 
Timber and Mineral Lands for 
sale in Arkansas, Mississippi, Al- 
abama and ‘Tennessee. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

FREEMAN & BRINKELEY, 


36 Madison St... Memphis, Tenn. 


REFERENCES: Latham, Alexander & Co., New 
York: _Union ; & Planters’ Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 


8 Per Cent. Dividends, 





Free of Taxes. 


wationaL| Union 


BANK stment 
STOCK 
_____| Company. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


NATIONAL} BANK 


City, Mo. Send for Circula's ih full tT co 
ON INVESTMENT 
References: 
Amer'can Nationa) Bank, Kansas City; Mo. 
Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 





hasa much = er tributary dune. which 

is in the infancy of development. Duluth 1s Tet 

Fy 4 Vn gah at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
a 


and we wil send full informatiop, with maps, etc. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


NWEBRARE A ioe AND TRUST 00 














Capital ae Nee irpius, $130,000. 
apita urplu 

First ph osat state Loans m: de and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Com y. secured by 


First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. No 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 
respondence uested. 


¥. A. SMITH. 45 Milk Street. Roaton. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 





WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANE STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 

make loans for corporations and individual investors, 
bearing 6 per cent., 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. 

References: National Bank of Kansas City; Firs 
National Bank of New York; First "National ae 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Bosto 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are rec 

nized by Invustors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest lnvest- 
a ee to the publi c. 


Messrs. | Nicos Soy £3 Son, New York City, 

aaaere. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York Cit 

Geo. G. Williams, ita of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York City 

F. D. Gray, Esq., the “National Safe Deposit Com 
pany, C nlcago. I 

F. A. Smith, Bsq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, M 

Also p the Savings Savings Banks and Investors » 


Gorrespondence Solicited. 











| JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 
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WORROLK & WESTERN 
Railroad Company, 
CHARLES G. EDDY, Vice-President. 





ROANOKE, VA. August 7th, 1890. 
To those looking for Manufacturing Sites 
in the South: 


The most desirable locations in the South 
for manufacturing wagons, stoves, agricul 
tural implements, furniture, or for found- 
ries, machine shops, rolling mills, muck bar 
mills, iron pipe works, horse and mule 
shoes, nail works, glass works, cotton or 
woolen mills, and tanneries, are to be found 
in Virginia, along the line of the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad from Norfolk to Bris 
tol, and upon its branch lines Hard wood 
of every variety; pig iron from the furnaces 
of Lynchburg (2), Roanoke (2 in operation 
and 1 now under construction), Pulaski (1 
in operation and 1 to be built in 1890), [van 
hoe (1 in operation and 1 to be built in 1890), 
Radford (1 to be built in 1890), Salem, 
Graham, ‘Max Meadows and Bristol (1 at 
each point under construction); bar iron 
from the rolling mills at Richmond, Roan- 
oke, Lynchburg and Richlands (1 now under 
construction); coke and semi bituminous 
coal from the Pocahontas Flat Top field; su- 
perior gas coals from the mines of the Clinch 
Valley Extension; glass sand from Tazewell 
county; cotton from the markets of the 
Southern States and wool from all the 
Western and Southwestern States and 
Territories, at advantageous freight rates. 
Favorable freight rates made upon raw 
materials to all factories established upon 
its line, as well asto points in the United 
States and Territories upon the mauufac- 
tured articles. 

Those seeking new fields for manufactur 
ing establishments should not fail to inves- 
tigate the wonderful development of iron, 
coal and coke industries that has been made 
within the past five years along the line of 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad, and the 
advantages offered by the State of Virginia 
in the supply of raw materials; by the Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad in the matter of 
freight facilities and rates upon raw mate- 
rials; and for reaching home, far distant and 
foreign markets, and by the cities and towns 
along its line in the way of advantageous 
sites, free or at a moderate cost. Many of 
the cities and towns exempt manufacturing 
establishments from taxation for a series of 
years. 

For further information as to freight 
rates and sources of supply of raw mate- 
rials, maps of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road and its extensions now under con- 
struction, and pamphlets descriptive of the 
territory tributary to its lines, apply to A. 
POPE, General Freight Agent, Roanoke, 
Va., or to 

CHAS. G. EDDY, 


PIERRE 


Will be the next m yours city to surprise you with 
a wonderful 
She isthe most promising city of her size in the 
United eaten. 
ides a large extent of fertile lands, there are 
worlds of weaith in menage tributary to her, tn- 
cluding immense deposits 


Coal, Iron, Tin, Lea, Silver and Gold. 


Three railways have lately surveyed into Pierre. 
e harvest of 1890 is the greatest ever known. 


Now is THE Time 


cortainiy toe invest, 

my patrons a profit of 8 per cent. and 
er ail. rks 
a solicited. For further informa- 


tion ad 
CHAS. L. HYDE, 
PIERRE, S. DAK. 


REFERENCES 
Vv. DR, WM. A. anal RN, President Presby- 


aA » College, F 
REV i fis O. "JAC KSON, Dansville, N. Y. 
aay, © . M. WILLIAMS, 425 Clinton Ave., Albany, 


REV. JOHN F. SLryEe Somerville, Mass 
a Ps atl TIGREW, U. 8. Senator from South 


[THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


Vice-President. 














MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
PAID CAPITAL,....: #600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Hentted by Law. Connectiont Trustees, 
Baecouters, ete.,can invest in these bonds. 





WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for iniormation. 





MAP oF DENVER 


WITH INFORMATION REGARDING 


INVESTMENT 


© SENT INVESTO! 


HAS. HALLOWELL 4 GO., BANKERS 


DENVER. COLORADO. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 

bby wt to investors 

the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage 


a good reason for buyi 
Loans of the - 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $200,000. 
Assets. $3,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
) with choicest security. Pamphiets free. Ad- 


. 3. Onpecr, -- L. y ~~8 t e- 
. K. MONS. Presidente. 
10 wasnt STRERT: NEW YORK CITY. 


SOUTH LOWELL, TENN. 


is a suburb of Chattanooga, a city of 50,000, 
which has increased 275 per cent. in popula 
tion in ten years and whose tax valuation is 
$15,000,000, a gain of nearly $12,000,000 in ten 
years. 

South Lowell consists of 1,000 acres of fine 
land within 244 miles from the center of 
Chattanooga. Fifty-six trains run daily be- 
tween the two places. Some of the leading 


truvk lines run through South Lowell, and 
flourishing industries already exist there. 
The SOUTH TENNESSEE LAND CO. 
owns the site of South Lowell. Forthepur- 
pose of further development of the town a 

mited number of shares of the Company, 
par value $25, are offered the public at $15 
per share, 60 per cent down and the rest in 
instalimentsifdesired. Teuthousand shares 
have been taken by leading business men of 
Chattanooga to show their good faith in the 
enterprise. Full particulars will be given 
and the stock sold on application to 


LAWRENCES. MOTT & CO., 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
F. W. PRESCOTT & CO., 
54 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 











The Travelers 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Is THE 


Largest Accident Company in the World. 


ONLY LARGE ONE IN AMERICA. 


Also issues the best regular Life and Endow- 
ment Policies in the Market. 


No others as liberal cost as little money, no 
others as cheap give as much for the 
money. 


PAYS ALL CLAIMS WITHOUT DISCOUNT AND IMMEDIATELY ON 
RECEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS. 


Assets, $11,918,000. 


Surplus, $2,270,000. 


Pays Policy-holders over $1,500,000 a Year. 


JAMES C. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 





A SAFE INVESTMENT, 


Paying 6 per cent. Net. 


We own and offer, subject to sale, a limited 
amount of the 6 per cent Gold Bor ds of 
tte DENVER. WATER STORAGE 
COMPANY, of Denver, Col. 


Total Issue, $300,000. 


These bonds are due March Ist, 1920, redeemable at 
the Company’s option at 1i0 after March Ist, 1895, up 
to March Ist, 1910. alter which date the Company may 
redeem them at par. Interést payable March ana 
September Ist, at the State Trust Co., New York. 
Price par and accrued interest, subject to advance 
wages notice. 

a personal visit to Denver and a thorough 
investigation into the merits of these securit.es by 
two of our aes and also by two engineers 
of our own selection, we purcha these bonds and 
unhesitatingly offer them to the most conservative 
investors, as a safe _ nd profitable security. 

The bonds are in denominations of $500 and $1,000. 

Estimate of actual assets taken frim our Faogi- 
neers’ report, which they say is very conservative, 
omeuss to $707,000, besides water rights, by oy can 
be of ata low estimate for at least $1,000. 

Ones alf of the net.proceeds from sales of Wwater- 
rights, lands, gic. goes to the Sinking-Fund to tre- 
deem the 

We call epectal attention to the following facts, es- 
tablished by the reports of e: gineers and our special 
representatives, viz.: 

. Abundant supply of water. 

2. Immediate and pressing demand from land own- 
ers for irrigation. 

3. Present value of property estimated at more than 
—_ the issue of bonds. 

Able management, and honest and substantial 
couaues ction. 

5. That the ‘Trust Deed and Bonds have been exam- 
inet and approved by Messrs. Bangs, Stetson, Tracy 
and McVeagh, ot New York 

Circulars and pamphlets forwarded on application. 


C. E. JACKSON & CO., Bankers, 


-Middletown,. Conn. 


Wisi Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
ASHINGTONssx.Sentts ts Metropolis, Adress 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0@,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paidin, . . $1,000,000 .00. 


Debentares, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence solicited. 
L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
A. 4, DEAN. Vice-Pres’ts. 
W. 8. STREETER, 


THE SIOUX erties AND INVEST- 











BED” CATTLE 





TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 

160 qesee, 8 miles from center of town, suitable for 


platting, at per-acre, one-half cash, lto4 years on 
polance, ss 8 per iy “This property is a natural 





Notice to Investors. 


The jeplace #8 inves call your wetatien to A. Bn and 


miles of water mains. wt has grown from 


to 12,000 ulation in five years. For full particu- 
lars and Printed maps address 


The Kearney Land aud Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 





Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 


city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 
In 1878 its population num- 
OEE cidcctuvsccess ccesesss TH 


In 1888 its population 
a er 
In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
it is a Railroad Center. 
It is a Commercial Center. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 
It has a fine water power. 
It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 
Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Ws. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


county responsible forpayment.. Bear? Per Cent 
DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


was RANCH 


FOR SALE. 


“Sen n. 








near the large cities. eon liberal and 
ea terme. “There are about 1,000 head o cattle 
ana on the ranch which can be purchased 


00 horses 
if desired. w For full icula’ 
ABM TAGE A PEATE a 


2. NTANA, 
GF" Best senuenses fan 





NVER 
REAL ESTATE the enter of Denver iscyeup- 


er than land the same distance from the cent 

of any city of its size and importance in ‘America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years nas made a profitable in- 


vestment. anv who have 2 never seen th 
ita madein from three to five years, pl ong 
and Ly F~ —. furnished upon 10 


ie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 





the West; rail 
a pe tm hony of a rich Ee at 
and timber country; nest water power 


ta 
yp S mg 
ny eat Nat, Traders Nat’! ae 





CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, of New York. 
ew York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business un the 18th day of July, 1890: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and Guscounts ..............0eeeeeees $21,380,050 68 
ppreratts 437 (8 


Reciest OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
at 


Due from state and private ais and 
bankers jens corporations 

Bank ouse 

Curren -— 

Checks ani 

Poses for Clearing-house. . 









SJABELIFING 
Capital stock paid in...............ceseeeees $500,000 00 
Su arpias pdeacecebedeseecedcecccsesscocse 6, 
Undivided profits.................sse00 290,787 17 
State — tireulation outstanding. . 10,874 4 
io oc cc ccc sccccccccsoveccceces 4,475 
Individuals: deposits subject aieeder be ~ 
eoccascoevesoeescces 652, t 
pomenl certifieates of de- 
maposccatcasecseercesces 1,231,767 16 
Cashier" s — ‘outstand- 
padethsacoansenerdnsenecese 387,454 


41 
—_——_ 22,517,442 85 
Due to other national banks............... 48,286 44 
as > ame and private banks and = 


1,957,561 89 
5,359, ef 85 


OUNTY O aw Youn 
i, M. J. UINLAN, Jr., Cashier oF the Chemical 
New York, do solemnly swear that 
Ate true 
a Wi. J. 
worn to and subscribed 
1890, 


the of m snows. 
UINLAN, Jr., Cashi 
fore me this 24th vay ‘of 








“> —— Public. Kings Gow ‘County 
Correct—Attest: 
ROOSEVELT. 4 
kone GOELET. ‘ Directors. 
G. G. WILLIAMS, 
DIVIDEND. 





New Yor«e Naypnay EXCHANGE BANK. ? 


w ¥ 29th, 1890. 
T A MEETING OF THE BOARD RECT- 
ors held this day a  aevitene of ye D Oe area 
the earnings ot of the ax mon end 
isaac Hol OWLAN 
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Commercial 


_THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE dry goods‘market has not presented 
any new feature of striking interest dur- 
ing the past week. An air of some degree 
of activity has been imparted to it by the 
continued arrival of out-of-town buyers 
in goodly numbers; but whether the 
weather has proved too much for them, 
or that they are mainly on a tour of in- 
spection, the results have been somewhat 
disappointing. It is, however, believed 
that a good summer trade has brought 
the stocks of jobbers and retailers pretty 
low, and that replenishing orders are cer- 
tain to figure prominently during the 
next two or three weeks. Jobbers are 
already feeling some etfect of the deple- 
tion of retailers’ stocks and report a de- 
cidedly encouraging business for the 
time of year in fabrics for ready consump- 
tion. Thedemand for fall goods is suffer- 
ing from the freedom with which buyers 
stocked up in May and June. Importers 
are much disturbed by the new admin- 
istrative tariff law which went into effect 
on the 1st inst., and by the accumulated 
imports on hand. It is asserted that lead- 
ing importing agents here have notified 
their foreign connections that they will 
accept no liability in connection with the 
new law, and that the foreigners must 
send over here their own men to stand all 
risks. The dry goods imports for the 
month of July amount to the phenome- 
nal value of $18,195,896. Print cloths are 
unchanged in price but steadier in tone, 
owing chiefly to the projected shut down 
for a week or twoin the New England 
mills during the present month, 

COTTON GOODS. 

Staple cotton goods have moved more 
freely on account of back orders tuan 
from current necessities; jobbers and con- 
verters having operated lightly. Bleached 
cottons and brown sheetings were in quiet 
request and generally steady in price, 
altho in some of the lower grades a ten- 
dency to favor buyers was distinctly visi- 
ble. Colored cottons are firm through- 
out, with a comparatively fair deraand 
from jobbers and manufacturers. 

Messrs. Bliss, Fabyan & Co. have made 
the following advanced prices for ticks: 
Thorndike A, B, C, D, OO and RS all 
advanced tc.; Swift River advanced ic.; 
Cordis B, C, No. 5 and No. 7, all advanced 
te. In prints, ginghams and wash-dress 
tabrics, dark styles have been in best de- 
mand, there being a slight improvement 
on last week’s experience in these. Season- 
ble prints have also met with fair recog- 
nition both at first hands and with job- 
bers. Agents report prices from allround 
with stocks of leading styles all in good 
shape. 








READING NOTICES. 
THE TRAVELERS. 


THE fact that the Travelers Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, is ana has long beea the 
largest a cident company in the worla has never been 
disputed. ‘I'he Company was never so well known as 
.. This Company pay: 





s ali claims without 


proots, During the year 1889 it ad 

dollars to its assets and a quarter of a million to its 
surplus, and since the first of January it has made 
large additions to voth its assets and surplus. Under 
the direction of James G. Batterson, President; Kod- 
ney Dennis, Secretary, and John E. Morris, Assistant 
Secretary, the affairs of the Travelers are sure to be 
wel] managed, 





PURE SILK. 





e y ex- 
perimented inthe building of organs that all they 
Claim for their instruments—musical quality of tone 
without harshness, power thout noise, with a 
proper balance and proportion of stops—has at pres- 
ent reached a state of undeniable perfection. Being 
thorough musicians as well as expert performers, 
the Knauffs have every qualification to display the 
magesaoent instruments which are manufactuied by 
em. 





THE Valley Land and Improvement Company, of 
Luray, Virginia, whose advertisement appears in this 
2 


ng and penenetaring sites in the town of 
Ltray—the loveliest spot in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Fd tract includes within its boundaries the famous 
avetns of Luray, of whose wonders no pen can give 





he very best mineral properties in Virginia, con- 
of Tron, Manganese and other valuable miner- 
er surprised an 


ma o 
celled, and the first impression is: * What acharm 
lace to livel’’ sees wo 
hrough this lovely and fertile valley an ideal situa- 
tion for a city. And it is in this same valley at Luray 
th. a few years a city will eurely oc. ; for, 
with the great natural resources of such a vicinity, 
with its superior advantages to prone perity, 
there can no doubt of the rapid development of a 


and aad 
ment Company at Luray, Virginia, T. E. McCorkle, 
Secretary, for full particulars. 


Ma. Rpwaap HAMMBTT, of 108 Washington Street, 


Seno amar ernie Sauer 
increase in — 4 of Chicago, real estate in eecdee 


icularly in the mt additions 10 the cits 
has largely io in. value, crea’ many 
opportunities there for exceedingly desirable invest- 
ments. Our readers can obtain full particulars by 
a ress ing Mr. Hammett at the address above 

med. 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OnRk of the strongest life insurance companies in 
ome Life Insurance Company of 


Insurance Company. New York,or from any of the 
Company’s agents throughout the co: 


SOUTH LOWELL, TENNESSEE. 


THE increase in Peguioticn and development of the 
cities in the South is attracting the attention of capi- 
Ls 4 = over the country, and one of the cities 
whic 








as recently increased so largely is Chatta- 


nonga. 

The firm of Messrs. Lawrence S. Mott & Company, 
of 115 Broadway. this city, have recently become 
largely interested in South Lowell, Tennessee, a 
suburb of Chattanooga, and they have for sale a lim- 
ited amount of the stock of the South Tennessee 
Land Company, particulars regarding which may be 
obtained on application. Those of our readers who 
live in Boston may get ail the information they de- 
sire from Messrs, F. W. Prescott & Company, of 54 
Devonshire St. 

















Mess. JOHN D.CUTTER & CO. 
Dear Sirs: I donot feel safe to 
purchase any other silk than 
yours. Many years’ use ofit has 
given me entire confidence that it 
will neither split nor wear shiny. 
Previously, almost every black 
silk purchased by me was a dis- 
appointment and loss. 

I wish also to give testimony to 
the excellence of your sewing 
silk, because it is very strong, 
sews as smooth as thread, never 
splitting, and being numbered 
like thread, instead of lettered, 
one always knows what size to 
call for. Yours sincerely, 

Mrs. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


HERRINGS 
SAFES 


2 





TWO DISASTROUS FIRES, 


Iron Fused by the Heat. 


SENECA FALLS, W.Y., July 31. 


Ihad one of your Champion 
Safes. When opened every- 
thing was fuund preserved. 

H. C. BLODGETT. 


My safe delivered up its con- 
tents in good state of preser- 
vation. ° 

E. W. ADDISON. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., July 26. 


My safe was surrounded by 
3,000 bales of hay and re- 
mained heated for a week 
without a drop of water. 
Contents are in good order. 

A. F. FRANKLIN. 


The safe was exposed to heat 
that fused kegs of nails into 
asolid mass. The contents 
show no evidence of fire. 

C. DOWNING, Jr , & CO. 


Qur papers were taken out of 
two Herring’s safes. The 
safes bear evidence of great 
heat. 

GLAUBER & ISAAC, 


HERRING & CO., 


Nos, 251 & 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
rons MBRRBUREGM, WU oO 
- COMPLETE OUTFITS 


Engravers’ D Machinists’ 





‘A . 
S Spruce Street, New York- 


A TRIP TO 


MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA 


To break the monotony of life is to live 
longer and better. The desire for new 
scenes and varied experience which 
possesses all intelligent persons is a 
natural and healthful impulse. The jour- 
ney upon which we invite you involves 
more of the elements of delightful change 
from familiar surroundings than an 
other possible upon the continent. It is 
a change, not only of scenery, men, cos- 
tumes and methods, but of winter and 
the wretched, uncertain travail of early 
Northern spring, for warmth, sunshine, 
flowers, and gladness. It is a change which 
will gladden the snow-bound worker of the 
Noi th and brighten the eye of the invalid. 
Pursuing either of the several well- 
equipped routes of travel between your 
home and New Orleaus, you are speedily 
set down in that bright and busy metropo- 
lis of the’delta, a city more French than 
American. ‘the hotels are full with 
tourists, the streets gay with bevies of 
Northern ladieson shopping bent. There 
is plenty to see; conspicuously the pic- 
turesque French market and the Cathe- 
dral close by; you may then visit the 
West End and Spanish Fort, and when 
you tire of the Crescent City speed west- 
ward across tve beautiful sugar country 
of the Téche, the richest soil in America. 
From Houston a side trip may be made to 
Galveston, a bright and handsome city, 
with a séa beach unsurpassed in the 
world. ‘Lhe great Beach hotel is one ot 
the most popular wintering houses in the 
entire South. 

San Antonio will claim your attention 
for aday orso. Here is a plaza full of 
picturesque groups; there the famous 
Alamo, where Davy Crockett, Bowie and 
their garrison fell, fighting to the iast. 
Ancient adobes stand ‘cheek by jowl’ 
with modern iron and brick paiaces of 
trade. ‘Lhe little river, fed by living 
springs, meanders through the valley, 
winding hither and yon about the city, 
shaded by plentiful foliage and spanned 
by a score of bridges. 

Little towns, full of promise, are strung 
like beads along the line, each the center 
of a rich grazing and agricultural dis- 
trict. At Spofford Junction our Mexico 
passengers leave the ‘‘ main line,” and, 
turning southward, connect ut Eagle Pass 
with the Mexican International Railroad, 
the s.ortest broad-gauge line to the City 
of Mexico from all points east of the 
Mississippi. Excursion tickets are on sale 
at all principal points to this delightful 
winter resort. ‘hose who visit this re- 
gion may be said to leave the nineteenth 
ce.tury behind them to return to the sev- 
enteenth. It is a grand journey, how- 
ever, and is rich with memorable experi- 
ences. he Southern Pacific Company 
were the pioneers in running Pullman 
vestibule dining-car special trains, with- 
out change, from the Kast to Mexico City. 
At bl Paso the Rio Grande is crossed en 
route westward, and in afew hours we 
are in Arizona. ‘here are uplands and 
scattered mountain-forms of strange con- 
tourabout them, There isa quaint flavor 
of antiquity in the very air. Lhe stations 
bear silvery-sounding Indian and Castilian 
names. ‘lhe railway is yetso new that 
the arrival of a train is the greatest event 
of the day, and an unfailing well-spring 
of wonder to the grotesquely-costumed 
indians. At Yuma, where the Gila flows 
from its desert path into the noble Lolo- 
rado, we enter California, the wonaer- 
land of the Occident. 

‘Lhe route leads through a valley girt to 
the right and left with mountain-peaks. 
From Flowing Wells to indio the way is 
over the sandy bed of an ancient lake 300 
feet lower than the ocean-level. At Los 
Angeles we greet the Pacifie, after a short 
side journey to Santa Monica, one of the 
—_ popular sea-side resorts of the Pa- 
cific. 

Through the weird shadows of Tehac- 
hapi Pass, the grand central basin of the 
Golden State is seen spread out like a 
beauteous mirage upon the Northern vis- 
ta. Lake Tuiare is here at the left. At 
Berenda you take the sieeper for Ray- 
mond, where stages wait to carry you in 
tothe wondrous Yosemite; and at Lathrop 
you take the train for Sacramento, from 
which point divergent lines transport ) ou 
to far-famed Tahoe, and the base of the 
inspiring dome of Snasta. Proceeding 
directly from Lathrop we soon catch the 
first glimpse of the Golden Gate, and, 
crossing the beautiful bay, approach the 
city of the Pacific—San Francisco, 

While at San Francisco do not fail to 
visit the Geysers, Santa Cruz, Monterey, 
and other places of resort and pleasure 
in or contiguous to the city. The South- 
ern Pacihc Company, with its steamer 
lines, can offer you 13,328 miles of travel 
on its own property; to Florida and 
Havanna, to Central America or Vera 
Cruz, by water, and by rail from New 
Orleans to the City of Mexico or to Port- 
land, Oregon, through ‘Jexas, Mexico, 
Arizona, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and thence over the beauti- 
ful Mt. Shasta Route. 

_A journey to Japan or China, Austra- 








lia, New Zealand, or Honolulu, or 


‘**Round the World,” can be arranged by 
any of our agents, and the fullest infor- 
mation given as to prices of Tickets, 
Sleeping Car or Freight rates. 4 
Special parties, semi-monthly, are 
managed by the Southern Pacific Com- 
oes ‘*Sunset Route” by which cheap 
ares with tourist sleeping cars can be 
obtained. 

For maps, free descriptive illustrated 
pamphlets, etc., address F, HAWLEY, As- 
sistant General Tiaffic Manager, or L. H. 
NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Southern Pacific Company, 348 Broad- 
bg or 1 Battery Place, New York, 


Our European agent. Rudolph Falck, 
at Hamburg, Liverpool or London, can 
materially assist parties from any portion 
of Europe who desire to go to California, 
Texas or Mexico. We meet all such pas- 
sengers consigned by Mr. Falck on their 
arrivaiin New York, and arrange every 
detail as to baegage, sleeping cars, etc., 
and see that they are safely and comfort- 
ably started on their journey. 











TRAVEL. 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


A FAST TRAIN WITH THROUGH SLEEPING 
CARS. NEW YORK AND TUPPER LAKE 
STATION. NEW YORK CENTRAL 
AND ROME, WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURG R.R. 


The new train. with thro 
ty per Lake Station, leaves 





h sleeping cars for 
rand Central Depot 


10:00 A.M.; paranac Inn, 10:30 A.M.; Childwold 
House, 11:00 A.M.; Wawbeek Lodge, 11:00 a.m. 
‘etion of the Northern Adirondack Road 


orthern Adirondacks. 
Returning, through sleeping cars leave Tupper 
Lake Station 2:40 P.m.; arrive New York 6:45 A.M. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


‘The fast train, with through sleeping cars, leaves 
Grand Central Depot every day 4:50 P.M.; arrives Clay- 
ton 5:30 ; Alexandria Bay 6:£5 4.M.: connects at 
steamboat dock, Clayton, with Royal Mail Line 
steamers to Montreal, Quebec and River Saguenay, 


sure your tickets read via Utica and R. W. & O. R.R. 
Send Ten nts postage for illustrated “Book of 
Routes and Rates for Summer Tours,” twe hundred 
and eighteen (218) pages; large octavo size; the hand- 
somest book of its character in the w-rid. 


THEO. BUTTERFIELD, G. P. A., 


R.W. & O. R. R., Oswego, N.Y. 








“The Falls of Niagara”’ 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautifal views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp Taytor, Sik Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe tts, C. D. Warner, 
beg yar Jane M. Wetcu 
al 
lishers’ price, Fifty Gente, by" eP* OF Pub 
Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
Genoral Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘‘The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 








GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
1S OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
TO OCTOBER 1. 
GEORGE S. ADAMS, Manager. 














Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 








men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
| would like the paper sent. 


4 
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Susurance. 


WORKING OF A FALSE 
TENSE. 


PRE- 





THE following press dispatch recently 
appeared in the dailies here: 


“Albany, July 28th. The report of 
Messrs. Shannon and Horan, who were 
charged with the examination of the affairs 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was received here to-day, but access 
to it was denied. The report in general is 
against the company, and sharply criticises 
its management.” 


This dispatch is correct in all but the 
very important particular of the name, 
and we readily acquit the sender of it of 
any intent or knowledge of wrong-doing; 
he forwarded the item in good faith, as 
it in some manner came te him, and un- 
doubtedly the only ‘‘Mutual Benefit Life” 
he has any knowledge of is the old New- 
arkcompany of thatname. Observe, too, 
that the word “‘ company ” is used in the 
item, and not once only but twice, thus 
making the identification the plainer. 

There has been no examination made 
of the Mutual Benefit, nor is any contem- 
plated, so far as we are aware; and if one 
were made nothing is surer than that it 
would not be ‘tin general against the 
Company,” nor criticise its management. 
The examination referred to is of the ut- 
terly worthle:s Mutual Benefit Life Asso- 
ciation of America—a repeated and need- 
less examination, as we incidentally 
mentioned last week. This is the society 
which is trying to shake off Mr. Edward 
Henry Kent, against whom proceedings 
for contempt of court are in progress, or 
were only very recently. But this is an 
Associated Press dispatch, and, as such, 
goes over the country, likely or liable to 
be printed in several hundred newspapers, 
and to be seen by tens of thousands of 
persons who will naturally understand it 
exactly as it reads. The policy holder in 
the Mutual Benefit will perhaps wonder 
what is wrong with his company, and, 
perhaps, feel an alarm. The man who 
has been urged to take a policy in the 
company may perhaps decline, and may 
perhaps only half believe the agent’s 
explanation that it is an error in names. 
The rival agent may feel a temptation, 
even if he is above yielding to it,to try 
to turn the item to account agaiust the 
Matual Benefit; or, perhaps, he may not 
understand the fact himself. The assess- 
ment men and organs may very likely 
raise an outcry about the impending col- 
lapse of another Old Line company; and 
80 forth. 

Now then, why so? What has the 
Mutual Benefit of Newark to do with this 
other .rganization, and why rhould it be 
made to suffer annoyance, if not actual 
injury, on account of thatother? It has 
nothing to do with that ovher, and it 
ought not so to suffer; yet the explaua- 
tion is simple. The person; who started 
this society wanted and intended to have 
it mistaken for the Mutual Benefit, so 
they stole an honorable name and called 
their society the Mutual Benefit Life As- 
sociation of America. They put on their 
windows and their documents the Mutual 
Benefit Life in the biggest of lettering, 
and the other three words they made as 
small and ooscure as possible. This they 
persisted in doing, as we long ago dis- 
tinctly proved. And now waen their 
society is confounded with the company 
in dishonorable as well as honorable 
mention, the fault is theirs, because a 
man is always assumed to intend the 
natural and to-be-foreseen consequences 
of his own action. 

Readers of this journal will remember 
that we have dealt with this society un- 
sparingly. Not necessarily because it 
was the worst of allin its operations 
(altho it has been very bad) but because it 
had its very origin in fraud and false 
pretense, and above and outside of its 
business operations was the taint of that 
fraud. Honest and respectable it could 
never be, until it abandoned the attempt 
to have itself mistaken by the public for 
another organization; the first act, and 
the indispensable proof, of real honesty 
in its management would be to give up 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


crying at large, in effect, ‘‘ This is the 
Mutual Benefit Life.” 


There isa great deal of crime and dis- 


honesty in the world, but the gréat major- 
ity of mankind in civilized countries are 
honest. Does any honest man think we 
have been unjust to, or aor severe 
with, this society? 

Since the above was written, the pam- 
phlet report of the examination has come 
to hand; and altho it was perfectly cer- 
tain in advance in what direction this 
needless re-examination would find the 
society moving we are perhaps bound to 
make some mention of the finding asa 
matier of record. From the start in 
1883 down to June 30th, the comparison 
of receipts and disbursements leaves 
$263,645 to be accounted for; there was 
found $199,787 cash on hand, showing 
that $63,858 has been issued for exoenses, 
of which $39,819 was illegally so used. As 
has ben reported before, the mortuary 
and security funds have been drawn up: n 
improperly, for expenses. During the 
first half of this year, while receipts were 
falling off office salaries were increased, 
as was quite natural. Mr. Edward Henry 
Kent went to the mortuary fund for 
money to meet expenses of defend- 
ing suils against himself, and when 
he needed $2.500, very recently, as 
security in filing an appeal from 
the judgment removing him from office— 
a judgment, by the way, which his most 
faithful adherents advised him to acqui- 
esce in—-he went to the security fund for 
the money, which he handed over to an 
indemnity company for itsbond. It may 
seem somewhat ‘‘ rough” on the members 


for Kent to take their money to use in 
expenses of resisting their attempt to 
shake off his grip; but have the members 
been under a misapprehension as to what 
sort of man he is? Even if they have 
been, bow could they have imagined that 
there was any honesty in the manage- 
ment, or how could they have reasonably 
exvected any fair dealing? 

Of course, the exawiners find that the 
by-laws have been violated, but this is 
not new. They finda long list of death- 
claims unpaid, but this also is not new. 
As to one of these ‘**claims. a letter from 
the company’s counsel, found on file, is 
printed in the report, and we print it ia 
our turn, both as a curiosity and as a 
tribute to the ingenuity of a professional 
man who judged correctly what sort of 
course he was wanted to ‘‘ suggest:”’ 

“June 18th, 1890. 


“The cxrecutive committee of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Asso, 

‘“‘GENTLEMEN: I would respectfully sng- 
gest that payment of the claim of Mathilda 
Stern as the beneficiary named in policy 
No, 6.633, issued upon the life of Isaac N., 
Stearn, deceased, for the sum of $10.000 be 
refased. I base this suggestion upon the 
fact that said member met his death by 
casualty, and not by natural means, and 
that Ido not consider casualty insurance 
any part of the business for which this as- 
sociation was organized. This association 
was re-orgavized under chapter 175 of the 
laws of 1883, and the acts amendatory 
thereof, which distinguishes between life 
insurance and casualty insurance, and 
specially provides that a certain number of 
persons may organize a company for the 
purpose of doing a life insurance or a casu- 
alty insurance business, or both. It is 
evident that where ap association is organ 
ized under this act, and the particular kind 
of insurance to be done is specified, that 
such an association is confined to that par. 
ticular business, and has no right to en- 
gagein an entirely distinct pursuit. The 
whole fabric upon which this association 
does business, that is, the American tables 
of mortality. refers solely to the probable 
duration of human life, based upon the 
probability of death from natural causes. 
Estimates as to the number of men killed 
by gunshot wounds and the average of men 
who meet their death by railway accidents 
form no feature of the business of life in- 
surance. They are peculiar to that of casu- 
alty msurance alone. 

** I appreciate the importance of the views 
expressed and that they may meet with 
some opposition as somewhat new; but [ 
consider them altogether too serious tu 
justify the payment of such death claims 
without first obtaining a judicial determi- 
nation of the question. Ic may be said that 
certain expressions contained in the certifi- 
eates or policies of insurance warrant the 
inference that death by casualty as well 
as by natural causes, when not within cer- 
taia specified exceptions, is covered by the 
contract of insurance; but a careful exami- 
nation of the contract fails to show any 
such express provision, and even if it did go 
so far, it is exceedingly doubtful if such a 
contract would not be ultra vires and be- 
yond the corporated powers of the associa. 
tion under the provisions of the statute al- 
ready referred to.’ 


The latest item is that the State Su- 
reme Court has denied the motion, on 

half of Kent, to vacate the judgment 
or grant a stay in his case, and that he 
has taken his plea to the Court of Ap- 
peals. This means, . — more ) time 
and more salary for h 
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HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1860. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND,  CEORCEE. IDE, 


















President, Secretary, 
CEO. H. RIPLEY, WM. A. MARSHALL, 
Vice-President, Actuary. 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE STRENGTH AND DIVIDEND-PAYING ABILITY of the principa) 
Life Insurance Companies, compiled from the Official Report of the Superintendent of 
Insurance, of the State of New York, January ist, 1890. 
Per Cent. of Assets 
to Liabilities. 


HOME,N.Y., ... ... . 126.2] 


Sy Sree ae 
INE 6 ok eee 
NOES) rere 
Northwestern, Wis., ... . 
New York Life, N. Y., ... 
State Mutual, Mass., ‘ 
Provident Life & Trust, Pa. P 
Travelers, Conn., 

Penn Mutual, Pa., .. . F 
New England Mutual, Mass., 
Berkshire, Mass., .. . ‘ 
United States, N. Y., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., . 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn., 
Manhattan, N.Y., . . . : 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mass., 
Germania, N. Y., . . 
Mutual Benefit, N. J., evel 
Mutual Life, N. Y.,..... 
Union Central, Ohio, .... 
Union Mutual, Me., ... . 
Washington, N. Y., 


disputable. 


" Average, of omitting the HOME, 112.85 


No Lite [Insurance Policies are issued which are as Jiberal as those 
ot the ** HOME,” its Policies being from date of issue entirely unre- 
stricted as to residence or travel, and after two years absolutely in- 


SPECIMEN POLICIES WILL BE FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION, 





payety the first consideration. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate ta distributions of surplus. 
bon-forfeiture appiien to all policies. and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated May, 1851. 


Capital, $200,000. 
HOME OFFICE, 

20 Market Square, 
Providence, R. I. 


WM. T. BARTON, President, 
WM. P. GOODWIN, Secretary. 
This Company issues Safety Fund Policies. 











THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 
Assets over $6,000,000.00. 

This Company makes a specialty of Endowment 
Policies at Ordinary Life Rates. An estate in case 
of death; a maintenance in case of Proionged Life. 
These Endowments never fail to mature withio the 
estimated tim 

This Co ompans te in rapid increase of busin 


ness, 
low death ra high interest and large dividends or 
dividend- paving ‘olicies. Agents warnted where not 
now represe’ 


Dr. JOHN: Davis, President, 
E. P. MARSHALL, Sec’y. 


J. W. WOODS, Manager Eastern Department, 


Col. 
388 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 

iiberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY B,. STOKES, President. 


JACOB :.. HALSEY. Vice-President. 
H. ie eel 24 pp 


JOHN H. Gui Je a Ji, Asst. Secretary, 











D AGENT destring to re 
* Cebdes aiaceatoae 
of Agencies, at Office, 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANOE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890........... S6F 4,748.29. 
This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which oo payable in & “epee at the Bank- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & C 


W. IRVING COMES. President. 
HENRY D_ KING. Secretary 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest, 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 











es. 

Unrestricted residence, 

'ncontestable Poticies. 

Definite Contracts. 

pumociate Settlement 
of Claims. 








2) Courtlandt St. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 
BOBBED 200. crccccsccccce coccccees $3659: $94 68 6 
tia ILITIES........... ..- os 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard@)..... $855,893 46 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
ranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


Ww 
WEW YORE OPER ARP USER. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
O. P. A. WHEELWHION 














retary. 
KIGHT, assistant Guanetusy. 
- STANDEN, Actuary 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


ve is Comp RATE TERM PLAN” 


tract co 
THE MA y 
lan shove that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


rhe the Com- 
'FNEY, Super- 
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ae STATEMENT a The 30th 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsivent, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Tr 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 

the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 

uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

JANUATY, 1889.........cccccesssseececcseceee 1,586,134 87 


Total Marine Premiums,,.........s0«.- $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1889, to 3st December, 1889................ $4,144,943 13 


Losses paid during the same 
POTION, ....cccccccccccccscecce+ $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 L0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at,.....rccccccceesesssseeeseerees 1,024,000 00 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,980 24 

Cash in Bank,......sccse seccsesesees sevesess 271,871 00 

AMOUDL, ....ccccee++seeeeee $12,107,576 24 

—— 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at as 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
. J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Ey G. DE FOREST, 
LEVE 
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H. MACY, 

L NCE TURNURE 
BE NJAMIN H. ‘FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
DM W. COK KLIES, ANSON w HARD, 


BE 

? THOMAS MA TLAND, 

HORACE GRAY, RA BURSLEY 
LLIAM E. DODGE, TA MES EWLETT, 

JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE og NICHOLS, 

















GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK. 
. A. HAND, WILLIA M G. BOULTON 
JOHN D. yas RU: SSELL H. HOADLEY 


HENRY E. HA 
CHAS, H. MARSHAI 
JOHN D, JONES. Pivetten 
“W. H. H. cats 


‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
al H, BROWN, 





ie ry vie AT reatdent 


SOTNENTH 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


Cash Capital............00...65- $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

BE, GOR... os cceccccsccsecce ses 2,746,070 02 
Net Surplus... ......cccceeseeeee 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets........... ceeeeseee 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING., Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


- BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 


ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J.J. McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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$136,401,328 02 





] us, . e ° . . 7 
wcities’ ta thing his: ee 
Receipts, . ° e . . 
Paid Policy-Holdews ww 

‘Increase during year, aa 


eo, Tie ues $19,039,194 
© . © . e ent 7,248 4 
oe a. ae 1,717,184 ai 
ee Se: ae 1,119,019 62 
oe bsige © ai “Yu 3,087 16 
. e 7 . © dies 38 
weer het oom $473,058 16 
. «© e« ‘« « $151,602 483 BH 
itbbei wr, 6) te $565'040,083 92 
Ee $83,824,749 56 
e 7 - ° e 2,3 
e 7 ry o e 23,941 
. e © ° . 44,577 
. ° ° . 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


on C 
Cash in Banks and Trust 
Interest Premiums 


Loans, . e e 
ities, . . 


‘ $9,84 
at interest, ° ‘ $2; 988,632 709 
and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 


$69,361,913 13 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 








Year, Assumed. Ou Assets. Surplus. 
1884 $34,681,420...... $351,789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885 46,507,139. . - 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886 56,832,719....... 393,809,208. ..... 114,181,963 24...... 643, 
1887 457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483...... ° 949, 934,..... 136, 401, "328 02..." 9,657,248 
New Yorx, January 29th, 1890, 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
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JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
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WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D. 
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EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
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CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 
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WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier, 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


THEFIDELITY & cASUALTY CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 


WM. M. RICHARDS, Prest. 
ROB’T J. HILLAS, Sec’y. 


JUNE 30th, 1890. 


‘<¥ ASSETS. 
Stocks ant I, vaiiciccunesl cbtbkeshsss séxeurensoanesune. $625,318 
RR eth Bien ep AAAS BEE FSAI SAS REAL RR EE 6,000 00 
Loans on collateral DO POF COME: MAATBIN..0. . coccccecccce cosces 183,699 83 
EES OEE EE IIE OT Corre 67,627 35 
Premiums in course of collection...............ccceecseecceeeees 319,899 39 
PEE Hi tS PRS ETE 2PM Retro pte tee 29,207 18 
$1,231,752 50 
LIABILITIES. 
LTE LS SE BER I LIE TI PE PPE POT e $730,043 84 
a RE EE IRE RES CALE oR fat AE AR Le I i pa iN 74,235 91 
Commissions on premiums in course of collection............... 79,265 77 
SN iihinisisids od vcdneshsboees ti nmenonaGeeiksneves 27,510 23 
nts ochbck  xapieccente Leseesesenvatenssoseneneeats 250,000 90 
Br CNG voids sanccvsadasSecacccccavdeedcdenevectintueseacreses 70,696 75 
$1, 231, 752 50 
YEAR. GROSS ASSETS. CASH INCOME. | RE-INSURANCE RESERVE. LOSSES PAID. 
1881 Dec. 3ist, $382,341 70 $186,302 93 $92,243 80 770 96 
1883 “ 470,783 23 561 68 153,525 49 114,002 51 
1885 “ 590,500 42 477,925 41 243,182 73 192,258 74 
1887 “ 642,221 32 559,659 16 800,843 04 232,293 87 
1888 “ 774,550 21 694,432 28 374,539 60 231,249 73 
1889 “ 1,017,315 74 1,079,754 92 728 816,204 49 
1890 June 30th, 1,231,752 50 718,487 10 730,043 *4 242,874 42 


Amount of ali Losses Paid to date, $1,971,425.60. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-Prest. 
EDW. L. SHAW, Ass’t-Sec’y. 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


want ma toe ee tenn 





92,436,150 73 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the life 
— Cash ributions are paid upon all 


Mivery brid has indorsed tgeeen of the cash surren- 
| insurance values which a the in- 

sured is Peat by the oe Statu a 
plication to the company’s Office, > 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOsS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 


mast fi subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a oo whe Bo? of + paper 








cont to a friend can be by send- 
ing us, 0 n a postal card, the the "name and address 
h he would like the paper sent. 
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Annual Statement 


of the 


Lquitable 
Life 


Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 
ASSETS, .  $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,320,235 


SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,010,060. 





Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 


J ontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has xo conditions on 


the back. 


The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


- 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 
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Old and Young. 


THE SPIRIT’S CALL. 


BY META LANDER. 


From the land of shadows 
Haste, ob, haste away! 

Where the mortal dweller knoweth 
Long he may not stay; 

Where the weary pilgrim goeth 
O’er a desert way; 

Where the bitter tear oft floweth 
Over joys’ decay; 2 

Where the wasted temple showeth 
Scattered locks and gray; 

Where the Foe forever soweth 
Thorns upon our way; 

Where the storm-wind ever bloweth 
Our life bark astray; 

Where the devotee adoreth - 
Senseless gods of clay; 

Where the subtle Tempter streweth 
Poisons all the way; 

Where the cock his warning croweth, 
* Wrestle, watch and pray”; 

Where the heedless sinner throweth 
His life-pearl away; 

Where the deadly nightshade groweth 
In the open day; 

Where relentless Time still moweth 
Brightest hopes away; 

Where abroad Abadelon goeth 
Soul of man to slay; 

Where Death’s boatman ever roweth 
Over Life’s dark bay; 

Where the sun most brightly gloweth 
{n his setting ray; 

From the land of shadows 
Haste, oh, haste away ! 








To the land of spirits 
Come, oh, come away! 

Where the immortal dweller knoweth 
Ever more he’ll stay; 

Where the joydus pilgrim goeth 
O’er a golden way; 

Where clear music ever floweth 
Through eternal day; 

Where no wasted temple showeth 
Scattered locks and gray; 

Where the Friend forever soweth 
Roses on our way; 

Where no storm. wind ever bloweth 
Our life-bark astray; 

Where the holy soul adoreth 
Christ’s exalted sway; 

Where our guardian angel streweth 
Balm leaves all the way; 

Where no cock his warning croweth, 
‘* Wrestle, watch and pray’’; 

Where no glad possessor throweth 
His life-pearl away: 

Where the thornless rosebud groweth 
In perpetual May; 

Where God’s flowers that Time moweth 
Angels store away; 

Where abroad Uriel goeth 
In Love's sweet array; 

Where Death’s boatman never roweth 
Over Aidenu’s bay; 

Where the sun forever gloweth 
Witn effulgent ray; 

To the land of spirits 
Come, oh, come away ! 


VICTOR EARLE. 


BY MRS. V. A, LUCIER, 








CapTaIN CooK, of the firm of Jenkins, 
King & Cook, R.R. contractors, sat one 
hot July morning in his big office tent 
pitched on the banks of Crystal River. 

His heels were cocked up on the table 
before him, his light flannel shirt was un 
done at the throat on account of the heat, 
his mouth held a bigcigar, and his whole 
attention was concentrated upon the col 
umns of the latest Denver paper. He 
looked very comfortable as he sat there at 
his ease, so engrossed with his paper that 
he did not glance up as a boy halted in 
the door-way, hat in hand, half hesita- 
ting how to attract the burly contractor’s 
attention. 

The lad was a wiry, stunted little fel- 
low, whose sharp features spoke eloquent- 
ly of hardships endured too early in life. 
After waiting in silence for fully five 
minutes, the child spoke. 

**Good-morning, sir,” he said in a clear, 
shrill voice, ‘* Could you give me a job 

this morning ?”’ 

Captain Cook looked up with a kindly 
smile, as he replied: 

** What kind of a job do you want, my 
little man?” 

‘Oh, "most anything, sir; I’m strong 
for my size an’ I ain’t afraid to work.” 
** Well, 1 might put you on as a water- 


one just now. Hello, Ryan! What do you 
want?” he added, sharply, as a round; 
faced Irishman suddenly appeared at the 
boy’s elbow, 

“Stewart sint me in fur me toime,” 
was the sullen reply. 

** All right, Ryan. Smith will make it 
out for you at the commissary,” remarked 
the Captain. Then, turning to the boy, 
he added: *‘ That fellow has been hand- 
ling cart-mules on the dump. If only 
you were a little larger you might take 
his place.” 

** Please, sir, let me try it,” cried the 
lad, eagerly. ‘‘I’m used to stock an’ I 
know I could work those carts all right.” 
** You would be on your feet all day 
long. Could you stand it?” queried Cook, 
with a doubtful expression of counte- 
nance. 

* Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. ‘I 
herded twenty head of cattle on foot 
when I was only thirteen years old, an’ I 
guess this job won't be any worse.” 
“What made your folks let you take 
such a job as that?” asked the contractor. 
** Oh, father was dead, an’ mother ran 
a boarding-house; there were too many 
of us to live off her, so my brother an’ 
me got to work as soon as we could.” 
Cook’s face grew pitiful at once. Ru- 
mor had it that the wealthy contractor 
was left an orphan when a child, and had 
made his own way through the world. 
However that might be, certain it was 
that the prosperous man never let slip a 
chance to befriend a poor, fatherless boy. 
‘“*What is your name?” the Captain 
asked, abruptly, as he drew his writing- 
tablet from his pocket. 

** Victor Earle,” anewered the lad. 
Ha:+tily scratching off a few lines, Cook 
gave the note to Victor, saying: ‘‘ Here, 
take this to Stewart, second camp above, 
and if the work is too hard when you try 
it, come back to me. I can give you a 
lighter job, but it won't pay so well.” 
‘*Thank you, sir. Please, sir, how 
much will I get a month ?” 

‘* Forty dollars and expenses is what we 
pay teamsters,” answered the Captain. 

‘* Why, lL expected a dollar a day and 
pay my board,” exclaimed Victor, ‘‘Thank 
you very much, sir.” 

**That’s all right,” said Cook, kindly, 
as he took up his paper again. ‘If you 
doa man’s work you shall have a man’s 
pay. Good-morning.” 

‘*Good-morning, sir,” answered the 
boy, cheerily, as he turned from the shade 
of the tent door-way to resume his tramp 
through the dust and heat. 

It was noon when Victor reached Stew- 
art’s camp and presented the note given 
him by Captain Cook. 

‘All right,” remarked Stewart, after 
glancing over the few lines sent by the 
contractor. ‘‘ You can go to work this 
afternoon; or are you too tired?” he 
asked, as he noted the boy’s dusty gar- 
ments. 

‘Tam not tired,” cried Victor, ‘‘ and 
would like to start in to-day so as to lose 
no time.” 

** Did you walk out from iown?” asked 
the foreman, kindly. 

‘** Yes, sir,” was the cheery answer. 

‘Well, go over to that tent there and 
tell Grady that I said he should give you 
some dinner,” said the foreman, at the 
same time thinking to himself: ‘‘ What a 
plucky little fellow he is! That tramp 
out from town is a day’s work itself. I'll 
tell the dump-man to help the boy outa 
little this afternoon”; and he walked off 
to speak to him at once. 

One o'clock found every man at his 
post, and thereupon Victor received his 
first lesson in handling cart-mules. In 
railroad parlance, a thirty-foot thorough 
cut was being taken out and dumped iato 
a twenty-foot fill. Victor’s duty was to 
ovetsee the cart-mules as they passed to 
and fro between the face of the cut and 
the end of the dump. Thanks to Stew- 
art’s thoughtfulness, the dump-man emp- 
tied the loads and the sbovel-men bicked 
the carts into position to be filled—tasks 
which the cartman usually performs him- 
self. Even with that much aid given 


him, however, it was no easy thing for a 
child of sixteen to walk back and forth 
all day long on the dusty grade beneath 


_gathereda merry group of singing, laugh- 


| had passed. Meanwhile the cut had been 


our little hero stood it bravely till tally- 
time, and even attended to his mules for 
the night, but his face was pale, and he 
could eat no supper for very weariness, 

Tho the day had been so warm, tke 
evening was very chill, and our hero 
was glad to throw himself down beside 
the bright camp-fire to rest. Above his 
head towered a lordly spruce tree, fully a 
hundred and twenty-five feet in hight. 
Oo either side of the narrow cafion rose 
steep mountains, seamed by thin leaves 
of red sandstone that here and there shot 
up into jagged buttes, measuring fifty, 
seventy-five and a hundred feet from base 
to topmost pinnacle. Overhead shone 
the full moon, flooding the wild scene 
with a clear, ‘keen, yet mellow light, 
peculiar to Colorado skies. A brawling 
mountain stream filled most of the bot- 
tom of the cafion, and on its either bank 
clustered the rude huts of the Italian 
grade hands. Each “ shack,” as these 
rough shelters were called, was fronted 
by a jolly camp-fire, around which was 


ing, chattering, gesticulating foreigners. 
It was a picturesque sight, but Victor did 
not notice it; his thoughts ran something 
after this fashiun: 

*“‘Crackey! don’t my legs ache, tho! 
Never mind, you can ache all you please, 
old legs, but you’ll have to ache clear off 
before I let forty dollars a month and 
board slip ‘cause you don’t like the job. 
Just to think, Iam making as much asa 
man! Let me see, Gus wants me to save 
a hundred dollars by Christmas, I believe. 
Where is that last letter of bis?” And the 
lad drew an envelope from his pocket, and 
began to read its contents by the light of 
the pifion fire. It ran as follows: 


** DEAR BROTHER VICTOR:—I am located 
at last on Battle Mountain, since I was 
lucky enough to happen along just at the 
time that the boss of the Iron Mask had 
fired a poor fellow, and was in a hurry for a 
miner to take his place. If 1 can hold this 
job dowm all right and you can manage to 
save a hundred this summer, we can give 
the dear old mother that mortgage for a 
Christmas gift. Then you can stay at home~ 
the rest of the winter and go to school. 
I’ll foot your bills,” 


‘‘Save a hundred dollars by Christmas? 
Of course I can,” said Victor to himself, 
as he re-folded the letter. “‘ And won’t it 
be a picnic to see Mother’s face when Gus 
gives her that mortgage ? 

‘* Well, this won’t do. If I don’t go to 
bed, I won’t get up in the morning; and 
I will get my time, and then where will 
my hundred doljars come from?” And 
gathering himself up the boy limped off 
to his hard bunk, whistling as he went; 
for he never complained of his lot, no 
matter how disagreeable it was. 

After a few days Victor became tough- 
ened to the work, but it was a hard, lone- 
ly life for a boy to lead. His day’s work 
began with feeding and watering the 
mules at half-past five in the morning, 
and ceased at six-thirty in the evening, 
when the stock was corralled for the 
night. 

Stewart, the foreman, and Grady, the 
other teamster, were silent, reserved men, 
and as the rest of the camp was made up 
of Italian laborers, Victor was often left 
to the company of his own thoughts in the 
evening. Yes, it was very lonesome in- 
deed for a young boy, even if he did re- 
ceive forty dollars each pay-day in com- 
pensation. 

So the days went by, one just like an- 
other, Sundays included, until a month 


taken out deeper and deeper, and the 
dump had crept out farther and farther 
toward the stream in the middle of the 
cafion. One fine ntorning, just as Victor 
passed out with a cart-load of dirt, Cap- 
tain Cook came riding up the line of work 
mounted on his big bay horse. There wasa 
rude bridge across the stream, formed by 
laying two logs side by side, and throwing 
brush and dirt thereon. The~ cuntractor 
had often ridden over this bridge in safe- 
ty, but on this particular morning his 
horse thrust a forefoot between the logs, 
and fell heavily. Knowing that he would 
be in imminent danger as soon as his steed 
began to flounder about in trying to rise, 








boy,” said Cook, slowly, ‘‘but I don’t need 


the scorching rays of a July sun, Yet | 


hiweelf from the stirrups, but was unable 
to do so, The next instant Victor had 
sprung swiftly down the end of the eump 
and seated himself on the head of the 
horse, while the Italian dump-man ran 
for ‘* Missa Stewa’t.” It was far from 
being a pleasant ten minutes that Victor 
spent while sitting there, for the animal 
struggled fiercely to regain his feet, and 
bis strength almost overmatched Victor’s 
light weight. Beneath them raged the 
stream, swift, deep, narrow, swollen 
bank-full and icy cold from the melting 
snows above. No man could hope tolive 
asingle moment im that flood as it bat- 
tled with the boulders that opposed its 
headlong source, or flung itself fiercely 
against first ove walland then the other of 
its rock-bound bed. The boy shuddered as 
the repeated efforts of the frantic horse 
almost flung him from his seat, but never 
once thought of saving himself by aban- 
doning the contractor to his fate. 

After what seemed an age had parsed, 
Stewart appeared with a force of men and 
speedily released our friends from their 
dangerous predicament. 

V.ctor was turning away to resume his 
work on the dump when Captain Cook 
approached him. . 

*¢ You saved me broken limbs at least, 
if nota broken neck,” said the contractor. 
“Take this, and if ever you want a friend 
come to me”; and he offered the lad a roll 
of bills which he had drawn from his 
pocket a moment before. 

“No, thank you, sir,” replied Victor, 
quickly. ‘‘ Mother says a man ought not 
to take pay for doing his duty. 1 think 
they need me on the dump to look after 
those mules, sir.” Thus speaking, he hast- 
ened away. 

Cook said nothing further at the mo- 
ment, but the next day’s mail took to 
Victor’s mother the money which her son 
had refused, and before the close of the 
week our young teamster was transferred 
to the survey party, with a special recom- 
mendation from the contractor to Red- 
ding, the engineer in charge, to look out 
for the boy. 

‘© If Redding sends in the report of that 
youngster that I expect, I’ll see to it that 
he has a chance to climb up in the world,” 
soliloquized the Captain. ‘That would 
be the best way, anyhow, to reward him 
for his bravery of the other day.” 
Redding did send in a good report of 
Victor, as we shall see. 

To begin at the beginning, as the story- 
books say, the Colorado Coal Company 
and the Overland Railroad were fighting 
for the possession of Jobhnson’s Gulch, 
which was the only outlet to Coal Basin, 
a valuable tract of coal lands situated 
some thirty miles from Crystal River. 
You must know that in the mountainous 
regions of Colorado it would be impossible 
to build railroads were it not for the deep, 
narrow cafiuns that here and there cut 
through the lofty ranges, thus forming 
passes capable of being traversed by stcam 
power. Moreover, the United States Gov- 
ernment will grant a charter for the right 
of way through one of these cafions to the 
first company’that sends in its application 
for the same, accom panied by the notes of 
a survey of the proposed railroad. Now 
you can understand why the engineer 
parties of the above-named corporations 
were straining every nerve to beat each 
other through Johnson’s Gulch. 

Redding’s survey corps was ostensibly 
in the employ of Captain Cook, on ac- 
count of some legal quibble or another 
that prevented the Colorado Coal Com- 
pany from engagiog openly in railroad 
work, but was really working for that 
corporation. However, Cook was im- 
mensely interested in the outcome of the 
struggle, as his firm would obtain the 
grading contract, should Redding succeed 
in winning the right of way. 

And Redding fought to win. His party 
wasa day in advance of the Overland 
corps; but the latter were rapidly gaining 
on him, whereupon Redding brought in 
fifty Irish grade hands and stationed them 
on every rocky point in his rear, with a 
supply of drills and giaat powder, and 
emphatic orders to fire a blast whenever 
the Overland engineers appeared. While 
his opponents were running from the 





the Captain at once attempted to free 


shower of rocks thus let loose, Redding 
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was hurrying his own party down the 
gulch, But one day the level-man had 
the misfortune to sprain his ankle, and 
while Redding was scratching off a note 
to summon a man to take his place, a 
stranger stepped up with the remark: 

**T was sent up here to run the level for 
the Overland party.” 

“Just: take that instrument right 
there,” said Redding, promptly. And it 
was three days before the man found out 
thathe was with the wrong party; then 
he concluded to stay anyhow. 

Redding beat the Overland engineers 
through the gulch, and was about to send 
his notes that very night on horseback to 
Aspen, that they might go out to Granite 
on the next morning’s stage, when word 
was brought him that his baffled rivals 
intended to waylay his messenger and 
steal the precious documents. 

Here was acoil! A few hours’ delay 
would give the Overland engineers time 
in which to finish their survey and get off 
their notes first, after all. What was to 
be done? 

‘*I can take those papers through for 
you all right, Mr. Redding,” spoke up 
Victor Earle; for he, with the rest of the 
party, were pondering the startling news 
of the Overland’s bold scheme, 

‘* How?” asked Redding, briefly. 

‘*On horse-back. They’d never suspect 
me,” replied the boy. ‘But I’ll geta note 
from old man Jamieson for some doctor 
in Aspen to show those hold-ups if they 
stop me, and say that ‘‘Maw’s mighty 
bad off an’ Paw tole me ter lite out fer a 
doctor.” This last clause was uttered in 
exact imitation of the drawl habitual to 
Jamieson’s eldest boy, and provoked a 
hearty burst of laughter from the group 
of engineers. ss 

‘‘ All right, Victor; if you can stand 
that thirty miles of riding I'll have to let 
you go,” responded Redding. ‘ None of 
us could get through without shooting 
somebody, and that would hardly ao; but 
I think you can get by easily.” 

Half an hour later our hero was in the 
saddle en route for Aspen. His mount 
was ‘‘ Jakie,” a race-horse of much local 
fame. ‘‘ Jakie can beat anything in the 
country if you have to run for it,” re- 
marked Redding, as the buy set out; ‘‘but 
you’d better let him take it easy at first, 
for those Overland dead-beats will most 
likely have fresh stock with them, and 
they might make it interesting for you if 
your horse is already tired.” 

** All right, ’'ll remember about that,” 
replied Victor, briefly; and he was gone. 

One, two, three, five, ten, fifteen miles 
had been accomplished, and still no sign 
of the Overland desperadoes had appeared. 
By this time, Victor had become accus- 
tomed to the night sounds and sights. 
The shrill bark of the wandering coyotes 
no longer thrilled every over-strained 
nerve, the rushing of the water in the 
angry Roaring Fork, along whose bank 
lay his road, had ceased to sound to his 
ears like the stern voices of villainous 
men, and each dense shadow of spruce 
or cotton-wood forest thrown upon his 
way to his now calmed fancy did not 
seem the ambush of his Overland ene- 
mies. Still keenly alert, however, Victor 
reined in his horse upon approaching the 
bridge across the Roaring Fork half way 
to Aspen. Just then, a man sprang out 
from behind a scraggy pifion bush that 
grew by the roadside, and grasped Jakie’s 
rein with one hand, while with the other 
he pointed a revolver at our hero’s head. 

‘‘Sest shell out them survey papers,” he 
said, grimly. 

**Don’t shoot,” replied Victor, in a 
frightened voice. ‘I’m jest agoin’ fer a 
doctor. Maw’s mighty bad off an’ Paw 
dassent leave her, so I had ter cum. | 
Mebbe she’s a-dyin’ now. Piease, please 
let me go on!” 

‘Yer a-lyin’!” growled a rough voice, 
as a second manstepped out from behind 
the pifion bush, and threw on Victor’s 
face the light from a unique dark lantern 
improvised from a candle and an empty 
tomato-can. ‘‘ Yer a-lyin’! Yer thet 
kid az wurks on Reddin’s party. Shell 
out them notes lively now!” 

“‘Hyar’s a letter Paw guv me for th’ 


,” 


doctor, ef you’uns thinks I’m lyin’,” said 


son’s son, at the same time holding out 
the scrawl he had obtained from the 
ranchman. 

This threw the men off their guard a 
trifle, and they both bent their heads to 
read the note by the light of their lan- 
tern. ‘‘Here’s my chance,” thought 
Victor, as he dug his spurs into Jakie’s 
flanks, and struck the hand upon his 
bridle-rein a smart blow with his quirt.* 

An oath, a shot, but Jakie had sprung 
gallantly forward across the bridge with 
Victor, unharmed, and lying low in the 
saddle. Moreshots, the singing of bullets 
overhead, another dig at Jakie’s flanks, 
and the gallop had become a swift run 
that soon carried boy and horse safely 
out of range. There was a clatter of 
hoofs in the rear fora time, but presently 
they, too, were left behind. 

Nothing of any moment occurred during 
the remainder of his ride, and at six that 
morning Victor rode proudly into Aspen. 
Having sent off the notes of the survey 
on the Granite stage, and a hasty letter 
to Redding by tke opposite going coach, 
the boy went to the hotel, where he slept 
the happy sleep of the weary and the suc- 
cessful, 

The early arrival of those notes in 
Washington secured the Colorado Coal 
Company their right of way through 
Johnson’s Gulch, and Jenkins, King & 
Cook did the grading on the new line. 

But Victor Earle was no longer in their 
employ, for when Redding related to 
Captain Cook the story of the lad’s wild 
ride, he added: ‘‘ The boy is as smart as 
he is plucky, and takes to engineering 
as a duck takes to water”; whereupon the 
contractor sent our hero off to an engi- 
neering school at his own expense, 

‘*Pshaw, boy, I am only paying you 
your share of the profits in footing your 
school bills,” said the Captain, when 
Victor attempted to thank him for his 
generosity. ‘‘ Weare doing very well on 
this contract, and those Overland fellows 
would have had the right of way if it had 
not been for that ride of yours. Study 
hard, and I'll see that you get a job when 
you are ready for one.” 

Lucky boy, was he not? Yes, but that 
sort of luck always is won by energy, 
courage and the will to use one’s wits to 
the best advantage. 

SALIDA, CoL. 
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A VACATION SONG. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 








WHEN study and school are over, 
How jolly it is to be free, 

Away in the fields of clover, 
The honey-sweet haunts of the bee! 


Away in the woods to ramble, 
Where, merrily all day long, 

The birds in the bush and bramble 
Are filling the summer with song. 


Away in the dewy valley 
To follow the murmuring brook, 
Or sit on its bank and dally 
Awhile with a line and a hook. 


Away from the stir and bustle, 

Tne noise of the town left behind; 
Vacation for sport and muscle, 

The winter for study and mind. 


There’s never a need to worry, 
There’s never a lesson to learn, 

There’s never a bell to hurry, 
There’s never a duty to spurn. 


So play till the face grows ruddy 
And muscles grow bigger, and then 

Go back to the books and study; 
We'll find it as pleasant again. 

New York Ciry, 





A BIT OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


BEING AN UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENT OF 
THE ADVENTURES OF THAT MARINBR 
OF YORK, RESCUED FROM OBLIVION 
BY HORACE TOWNSEND. 





It lay among a heap of other tattered 
and banged old volumes outside a dingy, 
second-hand book store in a New York 
side street, surmounted by a rudely 
scrawled announcement ‘‘ Your choice, 
15c.” I don’t know why I bought it, for 
I took no manner of interest in ‘‘ The 
Godlie Discourses of the Rev. Ebeneyer 
Scofielde, Now for the firste time Col- 








Victor, in that same drawl used by Jamie- 


* Riding-whip of plaited leather. 


lected together and Publisht in the yeere 
of our Lorde, 1650,” which in all the brav- 
ery of seventeenth century typography 
formed a portion of its title. The fact 
was, I suppose, that after tarning over 
the dusty and trashy contents of this 
heap of literary refuse, I did not like to 
leave without some sort of a sop to the 
melancholy proprietor who had been 
watching me with a hopeful gleam in his 
apathetic eyes, as who should say, “‘ a 
customer at last.” SoI picked my vol- 
ume out at random, choosing it hastily on 
account of its size, with a vague feeling 
that at rate I would get quantity, if not 
quality, for my few pennies; for it was a 
quarto so large that it was almost a folio, 
and so heavy in the most literal sense of 
the term, that I was more than once 
tempted to dropit down some convenient 
area on my way homeward. 

It lay kicking about my room, now used 
to prop up a crippled mahogany table 
whose ricketiness { tolerated for the sake 
of the rich coloring of its material; now 
used to prop to aconvenient angle a small 
drawing board on which I was wont to 
make laborious sketches, which were 
promptly consigned to the fire when fin- 
ished. 

It was during its latter term of util- 
itarian service that I noticed sticking 
out of it a corner of yellowed paper. 
I paid no attention to it at first, but one 
day in a despairing pause in the conduct 
of my artistic labor, it impressed itself 
anew on my consciousness and I idly 
drew it forth. It consisted of two leaves 
closely written upon both sides in a 
crabbed vld hand-writing. I read the 
first few lines carelessly enough, then as 
something familiar in the turn of expres- 
sion struck me, 1 eagerly devoured it to 
the close. Whether I had stumbled upon 
a genuine discovery which would be the 
crowning glory of the bibliophilic section 
of my modest career, or whether I was 
the victim of an unconscious hoax, I 
know not to this day. I have been 
ashamed to show my trouvaille to any of 
my antiquarian friends, for fear of the 
answering sneer which might greet me. 
From the scoff of the reader of these lines 
I am safe, for no ears are so deaf as those 
that not only will not but cannot hear. 

‘*It was one day in the dry season,and as 
near as I could-judge in the month of 
March, during the Twenty-first Year of 
my solitary reign upon this Desolate Isl- 
and, that I made my Tour to the top of 
the Hills of which before this I have made 
Mention as being distant from my Castle, 
as I called it, about three miles, and hap- 
pening to cast my eye Sea-ward I per- 
ceived to my no little Amazement the sails 
of aShip. It was a Distance of sume Six 
Leagues, but having with me no Spy- 
glass I could not Discern of what manner 
of Building or Rigging she might be, or 
what Nation she might belong to; but of 
this much I was certain, namely, that, 
whether the Crew thereof were Dutch or 
Spanish, or even Cruel Turks, they could 
not refuse to Succor a Fellow-Creature 
whose Distress was as mine, that for more 
than a score of years had not seen or con- 
versed with one of my Own Kind, No 
Joy I think was ever equal to that of Mine 
when I thus Saw before my Eyes the very 
means which should deliver me out of the 
Cruel Bondage in which I had been held 
so long; I could scarce Contain myself, 
but must like a Lunatick set myself to 
Ho-loing as if over that great Distance of 
Water the Voice of any man could reach, 
however Powerful it might be. 

‘*My chief Concern whenI had in a 
Measure recovered my Senses was to make 
some Signal which might attract the Eyes 
of those on Board the Ship; this, asI could 
now see, was Standing in for my Island 
under a Stiff Breeze which blew, as it 
generally did at that Season of the Year, 
from the 8.8. W. I had no time to 
deeply cogitate of the Matter, but running 
witb all my Swiftness to my HutI col- 
lected all the brush-wood and Dried 
Branches which were easily to be pro- 
cured, and with them built a great Bon- 
tire on the shore and set it alight. When 
ithad well blazed up I piled thereon big 
green Branches of Trees so that in no great 
while after the Idea had seized me I hada 





big column of smoak rising from theShore 


the which I Conceived could be seen for 
many Leagues across the Ocean. 

* Repairing once more tomy Castle, I 
took therefrom one of the glasses and 
climbed once more to my Post of Obser- 
vation on the Hill-Top, taking good Care 
before I did so to replenish with a Suffi- 
ciency of Green Wood my Bonfire so 
that the smoak of it was black and dense 
and rose to a Great Height. I was now 
perched up on my Hill, and, sweeping 
the ocean with my glass, I soon spied the 
object of my search. The ship which I 
now perceived with certainty to be a 
Spaniard both by the manner after which 
she was rigged and by the Building of 
her Huil, was standing for my Island 
with all her canvass set and I made up 
my mind that after a score of years of 
Lonely Captivity I was now about to be 
happily delivered. 

“* The Agitation of Spirits which I expe- 
rienced as the thought possessed me was 
so extreme that I could no longer 
gaze through the glass, but letting it fall 
from my hand which no longer: had the 
power to control its movements, I threw 
myself upon my Knees and gave thanks 
to Almighty God that He had found me 
a Means of Deliverance out of my great 
Straits. By and bye when my Transports 
which lasted for the better part of an 
hour, were somewhat abated, I picked up 
the glass which I had so Hastily Dis- 
carded and set myself once more to the 
observing of the motions of the Ship. 

‘Judge of my Consternation and Horror 
when I saw the bark which was to me the 
one visible means of my Escape from 
Solitariness had so changed her course 
that every minute was taking her farther 
and farther away from the Island. In 
the Extremity of my Despair, I gave my- 
self to all Manner of Folly, Ho-lo-ing 
with ali my Strength, as though across 
that Vast Stretch of water my cries could 
be heard; shooting off the charges in my 
Musket, and performing other foolish 
Anticks which it will serve no purpose to 
recount. At length the Fury of my Dis- 
appointment being in some measure 
abated, I rose from the Ground on which 
I had finally Cast myself at Full Length 
and made my way slowly, and with fre- 
quent pauses. to my Hut, and abandoned 
myself tomy Sad Reflections. For along 
time these continued and apostrophising 
myself, I exclaimed: ‘Surely, thou art 
the most unluckiest of God’s Creatures, 
for not only hast thou been left on this 
Island for a Score of Years, cut off from 
all the Human Race, but no sooner dost 
thou perceive a means of escape from 
thine unhappy lot than it is removed 
from thee! Better, much better, had it 
been if thou hadst never caught sight of 
this Ship than having seen it to mark it 
standing away from thee as though thou 
wast accursed.” So did I, Impiously, 
and with un-Christian-like complaining, 
bitterly bewail my lot, until at length 
the Better Part of my Nature prevailed, 
and before I fell asleep that Night I had 
quietened into a more fitting Frame of 
Mind. 

‘*Now this was the manner of my Reflec- 
tions, which, following in a Measure the 
Fashion after which, during the first year 
of my Captivity, I had balanced the Evil 
against the Good of my Casting Away. I 
set down in regular Debtor and Creditor 
form the Fortunes or Misfortunes the 
landing of the Ship might have brought 
to me. 

“Fortune. ‘Misfortune. 

“I might have been “But I might have 
taken off this Deso- been taken only to 
late Island where for be Cast into Chains 
so Many YearsI have and sold intoSlavery 
dragged outa Lone- and thus have 
ly Existence. *scaped one Ill Lot 

only to meet with a 
Worser. 

“I might have “But I might have 
reached Once More been carried to the 
a Civilized Country same Country of the 
and have had Sur- Moors where for so 
roundings more Pol- long atimeI sweated 
ished and Congenial and groaned. 
than these Trees and 
Rocks. 


**I might have heard “But I might have 


once more my Native heard but Oaths and 
Tongue and con- Curses of Cruel and 
versed with my Own Wicked Spaniards. 
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Fortune, 

I might have 
reached my Home 
and Embraced again 
those Near and Dear 
to me. 


‘*Misfortune, 

“Buteven if] 
reached England in 
Safety“those I most 
Desiré to see are 
probably long since 
Dead and I should 
Grieve rather than 

Rejoice. 

“But I might set sail 
from here only to be 
again Wrecked, and 
find myself if not 
Drowned cast on a 


“IT might at any rate 
have changed the 
Monotony of my Ex- 
istence here where 
the Days pass sothat 
I can scarce tell One rock more Hateful 
from Another. even than this,”’ 

«In a word, I balanced Benefit against 
Disaster, until I found myself almost Re- 
lieved that the Ship had Sailed away leav- 
ing me behind. 

**T continued in thisframe of mind for 
about a Fortnight, when happening to 
tind myself on the top of the Hill toward 
Even-tide I cast my eyes to sea-ward, and, 
to my Amazement, perceived once mcre 
the same Ship, or one so like it as to pre- 
sent No visible Points of Difference, stand- 
ing in toward My Island. For a consid- 
erable space of time I stood and gazed as 
though I were looking at a spectre, so far 
from all my Reckoning was the return of 
the Vessel to my Neighborhood after so 
Brief an Absence. At length I came to 
Myself, and seeing that night was com- 
ing on, I set off without much more ado 
a-running down the side of my Hill so as 
to reach the shore and make therefrom a 
Signal by lighting up the pile of Dried 
Branches which I now kept there in read- 
iness for suchan Event. I had gotten 
almost to the bottom of the Hill whenmy 
foot caught in the Branch of a Shrub 
which grew dangerously close to the 
ground, and which in my Excitement I 
had not spied, and ranning as I was with 
great swiftness, I could not properly con- 
trol myself, but was Pitched headlong for- 
ward and so fell with Great Force flat 
upon the ground, The Blood Gushed 
forth from my mouth and ears so terrific 
was the Shock; and indeed it was only 
owing to the Mercy of Providence 
that I was not killed outright; as it 
was I lost my Senses entirely, and 
lay there, it must have been for 
some hours, as though I were dead. Now 
this misfortune as it turned out was in 
very truth my Salvation, for no sooner 
had I come to myself, though so weak 
was I that to save myself I could neither 
have Stirred a Finger nor spoken even in 
a Whisper, than I heard close by me Two 
Men conversing who by their language I 
took to be Espagnoles or Spaniards and 
it did not take me long to Discover that 
they had been sent by some one in Au- 
thority over: them to wander as far as 
they could throughout my Little King- 
dom and to shoot down without waiting 
for question or parley any Human Being 
they might Encounter. This bloody- 
minded purpose I gathered they had 
refrained from executing out of no 
spirit of good-will towards their Fellow- 
Creatures but from pure Laziness, for in- 
stead of journeying singly through the 
Woods they had sat themselves down 
here within « Musket-shot of the Shore 
and were smoaking the Cigarros or To- 
bacco-rolls affected by the Spaniards and 
were talking together of this Thing and 
that. 

** Luckily for meI had sense enough 
to lie quiet breathing as softly as I could 
while these two Villains pursued their 
‘Conversation, and so I gathered further 
that they formed part of a Crew of Pirates 
who, for some purpose I could not readily 
discern, had wished to make a Landing 
on my Island; and indeed had only been 
deterred from so doing when I first spied 
their ship some two weeks before, by the 
sight of my great Column of Smoak 
which had led them to think that some 
Savages must be present on the shore, 

Presently my two Pirates moved away 
with a great pretence of beating the 
Bushes around them as though busily 
searching and I took advantage of the 
Din they thus made to turn over on my 
Side and to so place myself as to com- 
mand a view of the Shore in front of me. 

**It was here they had evidently landed 
for there was the Ship’s Long-boat drawn 
up and at a short distance therefrom a 
Band of Ruffians gathered around a 













ship’s lantern which gave light enough 
for me to observe their Motions. It 
seemed that they had already digged a 
great Hole, and at first I thought that in 
this they were going to bury one of 
their dead comrades, but later it turned 
out that a big Square Chest which stood 
by was lowered into the Hole. Before it 
was covered up with Earth however, the 
Wretches performed a Deed which made 
my blood run coid and caused me to give 
thanks anew that I had not made my 
Presence known tothem. One of their 
number, a strapping Negro fellow, who 
stood by, was seized by three or four of 
the others who crept behind for the 
purpose at a signal from him who 
seemed to be their Leader, and without 
more ado than we would make in killing 
a calf, his throat was cut and he was 
pitched into the Hole on top of the Box. 

‘*Then I knew that Treasure to perhapsa 
great amount was being secreted by these 
Ruffians, for it isthe Fashion of these Evil 
Men when they hide their Ill-gotten gains 
to murder some one of their Number and 
bury the Corse near by, in order, as they 
say, that his Spirit may guard the spot 
and scare away any chance Comers, So 
Ilay quaking with Apprehension while 
the grave was filled up and beaten down, 
after which the whole Company em- 
barked in their boat and made the best of 
their way back to their Ship. 

‘They must have Made Sail at once and 
been favored with a Breeze, for when 
morning came and I crept up to my 
Look-out I could see no sign of them on 
Either Side, for which I thanked God in 
that He had Delivered me out of the Hands 
of these Bloody Murtherers, who, I make 
no doubt, would have thought nothing of 
cutting my throat in place of the poor 
Negro whom in my ignorance, they had 
left to guard their Treasure. At first I 
made up my Mind, Curious as I was to 
see what they might have Hidden, not to 
disturb the Hiding-Place, for I knew not 
when they might make their way back 
again to the spot, and I feared them more 
than the Naked Savages, but the second 
day after their Departure a great storm 
arose, and the waves running mountain- 
high must have destroyed their Ship, for 
not only was there a quantity of spars 
and timbers thrown upon the beach, but 
the drowned body of him whom I had 
taken for the Leader was thrown uf also, 
to which, though he did not deserve it for 
his Crimes, I gave a decent burial. 

‘*Accordingly, feeling safe from any re- 
turn of these bloody Pirates, I one day 
began digging over the spot where the 
chest was buried, and first of all I came to 
the body of the poor Murdered Black Man, 
which, with much Abhorrence I lifted out 
and buried in anotherspot. Then, finally, 
with infinite pains, for it was Deep Down 
in the Sand, [laid bare the Chest, which 
I found too heavy for my strength to lift, 
and so had to be content with leaving 
where it was and forcing open the lid 
with my Hatchet. The sight that was 
disclosed was enough to have turned My 
Brain had I been anywhere where these 
heaps of gold and jewels would have ad- 
vantaged me, instead of on a Lonely Isl- 
and, where a single keg of Powder would 
have helped me more than an equal quan- 
tity of diamonds. However, I lifted 
everything out of the Chest, and carried 
them by degrees to my hut, where I 
wrapped them in pieces of sail-cloth, and 
laid them carefully by. This task accom- 
plished, I made the following List of my 
Treasure.” 

(Here the fragment ends abruptly). 
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PEBBLES. 


WATERED Silk—An Umbrella.—Puck. 


....A tramp is the débris of civilization. 
—New York Journal. 








....-Mischief comes by the pound and goes 
away by the ounce.— Alfieri. 


....-Nothing is more terrible than igno- 
rance with spurs on.—Goethe. 


...»- Dubbs; ** I’m tired of Life.’’ Snubbs: 
** Well, why don’t you stop your subscrip- 
tion.”’—Jester. 


...-If the cork on the crest of a wave 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


bly fancy that it was leading the tide— 
Puck. 


..--Love is blind, and from the pet names. 
he uses one would think his articulation 
sadly defective also.— Puck. 


-.»-The Place for It.—Fangle: *‘ In what 
class would you put dust?” Cumso;: ‘In 
the sundries.””— West Shore. 


....“* How many States are there in the 
Union?” “I dunno; haven’t looked at the 
morning paper yet.’’— Puck. 


...-The man who is forever giving you 
the whole thing in a nutshell, is prone to 
deal in chestnuts.—Boston Transcript. 

....-A school teacher refers to the mem- 
bers of the youngest class in arithmetic as 
“the little things that count.’’— Washing- 
ton Post. 


.... There is soe consolation in knowing 
that the man who takes up two seats iu the 
horse-car counts for only one in the census. 
—Beacon. 


...."* I’ve become a yachtsman.”’ * Rather 
an acrobatic move, is it not?” ‘‘ Acro- 
batic?” ‘ Yes, turned a summer salt, so to 
speak!’’—New York Press. 


.-..Cumso: *‘ Jaysmith is penurious, isn’t 
he ?”” Fangle: “I should say he was! He 
won’t even laugh at a joke unless it is at 
some one else’s expense.’”’—The Epoch. 


....""Gus De Smith: “I am head over 
ears in love with your daughter.” Judge 
Peterby: “‘I suppose those ears are the 
same ones over which you are in debt.— 
Texas Siftings. 


.... Bess: ‘*‘Oh, Ned! have you seen the 
round oak dining-table Papa has bought?” 
Ned: *“‘Round? Pshaw! then we sha’n’t 
have any more square meals, shall we?’’— 
Burlington Free Press. 


....A Chicago wag advertised for agents 
to peddle artesian wells, and he got twenty 
replies in the first mail. One wanted to 
know how many he could carry along in a 
one-horse lumber wagon.—Tezas Siftings. 


...."* Teacher: “John, of what are your 


boots made?”’ ‘ Of leather, sir.’’? Teacher: 
** Where does leather come from?’ Boy; 
“From the hide of the ox.” Teacher: 


*“ What animal, therefore, supplies you 
with boots and shoes and gives you meat to 
eat?’ Boy: ‘‘ My father.’’--Chatter. 


....Teacher (to new pupil). ‘What is 
your last name, my little man?” New Pu- 
pu: “Tommy.” Teacher: ‘‘ What is your 
full name?” New Pupil: “Tommy Jones.”’ 
Teacher: ‘‘ Then Jones is your last name.’’ 
Tommy; “ Noit isn’t. When I was born 
my name was Jones, and they didn’t give 
me the other one for a mouth afterwards.” 
—Lippincott’s Magaziue. 


....The Yale Record suggests some ex- 
cellent titles for possibly forthcoming 
books: The silver thigh. By the author of 
“The golden calf.”” Chills and fever. By 
the author of ‘The house on the marsh.” 
Life of Dr. Mary Walker. By the author 
of “Not like other girls.” Notinit. By 
the author of *‘ Exiles from Erin.”’ Twelve 
hours long. By the author of “A knight 
of the nineteenth century.”” Nutmegs. By 
the author of “Opening of a chestnut burr.” 
The almighty dollar. By the author of 
“The one thing needful.’”’ The sign of the 
three golden spheres. By the author of 
“Our mutual friend.” 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 
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From 1 to 2,a city in Warwickshire, Eng- 
land. 

From 2 to 4, a long Turkish dagger. 

From 8 to 4, instruction given by way of 
caution. 

From 1 to 3,a plant, growing in the East 
Indies. 

From 5 to6, a musical instrument similar 
to the guitar. 

From 6 to 8, the poison which comes from 
tobacco. 

From 7 to 8, covered with a shell made 





could think as a man does, it would proba- 
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From 5 to 7, a monument, 
From 1 to 5, free from agitation. 
From 2 to 6, a sailor’s story. 
From 4 to8, a number. 
From 8 to 7, to post. 
MYRTLE GREEN, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In filling and willing, 

In trilling and drilhng; 

In racing and bracing, 

In tracing and gracing; 

In lacing and facing, 

In pacing and racing; 

In fading and lading, 

In rading and trading; 

in blueing and sueing, 

In rueing and touring: 

In saving and raviog; 

ln laving and caviog, 

In fluting and tooting, 

To booting and hooting; 

In meeting and treating; 
. In greeting and seating. 

A person of great interest lately in col 
leges. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 
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Middle diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, lighted; 
3, a number; 4, a pronoun; 5, a consonant, 

Remainders: The center word down, 
heavy; 2, encountered (across); 3, the flower 
of an army; 4, heavy; 5, an element rarer 
than air; 6, the name of an Indian; 7, a 
vowel. 
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Dresden 
Denver 
Vermont 
Montrose 
Roseville 
Villenoiivé 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
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THE FORGOTTEN MILLIONS. 


THE cost of bringing up a family of five 
or six children comfortably in the town of 
Mount Desert does not exceed $250 a year, 
if the house, a garden-patch, and a cow- 
pasture be already provided from savings 
of the husband and wife before marriage, 
and if the family, as a whole, have nor- 
mal health and strength. Very few heads 
of families earn more than that sum in 
a year; for, althoa day’s wages in summer 
is commonly $1.75, work is scarce, the 
winter is long, and few men can get more 
than five months’ employment at these 
wages ina year. The man and boys of 
a family can, however, do much for the 
common support, even when there is no 
work at wages to be had. They cancatch 
and cure fish, dig clams, trap lobsters, 
pick the abundant blueberries on the 
rocky hills in August, and shoot ducks 
at the seasons of migration. Wild 





Nature still yielus to the skillful 
seeker a considerable quantity of 
fool without price. Dwellers in 


a city may wonder kow it is possible for 
a family to live so cheaply, but there is 
no mystery about it. There is no rent to 
pay; the schools are free; water costs 
nothing; the garden-patch yields potatoes 
and other vegetables, and the pasture 
milk and butter; two kerosene — and 
a lantern supply all the artificial light 
needed, at a cost not exceeding $2 a year, 
the family do all their own work without 
waste; there is but one fire, except on 
rare occasions, and that single fire is in a 
stove which delivers all its heat into the 
house; the wife and daughters knit the 
family stockings, mittens and mufflers, 
mend all the clothes,and for the most 
part make all theirown. The ready-made 
clothing which the men buy at the stores 
is very cheap ($10 to $15 asuit), being made 
of cotton with but a small admixture of 
wool. The cloth is strong and warm, and 
looks fairly well when new, but soon fades 
and wears shabby. For children the old 
clothes of their elders are cut down, the 
wear being thus brought on new places. 
The Hessian country girl wears proudly 
her grandmother’s woolen petticoats, and 
well she may, for they are just as good 
and handsome as they were sixty years 
ago. A Scotch shepherd’s all-wool plaid 
withstands the wind and the rain for a 
lifetime. The old Swiss porter, who is 
carrying the mounted traveler’s valise over 
the Gemmi, puts on a thick woolen jacket 
of arich brown color when the shower 
begins, with the remark: ‘* The rain won’t 
wet me, sir; this coat has kept me dry 
for twenty-five years.” The American 
farmer and laborer use no such good ma- 
terials as these, and therefore they and 
their children look shabby most of the 
time; but their clothes are very cheap in 
first cost, and, like the cotton clothes of the 
Chinese, they answer the main purposes 
of all clothing. In a city the best clothes 
of the family must be often put on, in 
the country but seldom. Shoes and boots 
must be bougbt for the whole household; 
but these articles are also very eheap in 
New England, and the coarser sorts are 
durable in proportion to their price. For 
protection from rain the Mount Desert 
man who is obliged to be out-of-dvors in 
bad weather, uses, in sailor fashion, not 
rubber clothing, but suits of oiled cotton 
cloth, which keep out not only water but 
wind, last long, and cost little ($2 to $3 a 
suit). However hard it may be for city 
people to understand it, the fact remains 
that $250 a year is a sum adequate to the 
comfortable and wholesome support of a 
family of seven or eight persons in the 
town of Mount Désert, provided that a 
house, a garden, and a pasture are secured 
to them.—PRESIDENT CHARLES W., ELIOT, 
in The Century for August. 





SLUGGISHNESS OF THE CALI- 
FORNIA INDIANS. 


AT first this fact seems totally at vari- 
ance with the fitness of things; for, if 
California was not literally a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, it possessed 
every attribute to be desired by a barbar- 
vus people. Its climate was mild and 
equable; its coast and inland waters 
teemed with fish and mollusks; while the 
land abounded with game and witb nuts, 
roots and seeds, which were both nutri- 
tious and easily procured. Withsuch ad- 
vantages as these, it might be supposed 
that the natives would have far out- 
stripped the dwellers of less favored sec- 
tions. Human progress, however, does 
not always follow the lines of least resist- 
ance, and it is probable that in their 
struggle toward civilization thé races of 
the world owe less to their advantages 
than to their disadvantages. To put this 
seeming paradox in other words, man’s 
improvement has been largely compul- 
sory, and when he is not too heavily han- 
dicapped, adverse surroundings stimulate 
instead of checking bis progress. Certain 
is it that the fine climate and abundant 
natural products of California had their 
full effect in developing, or rather in re- 
tarding the development, of the natives, 
Tho not deficient physically, the Indians, 
especially of the warmer portion of the 
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State, were exceedingly indolent and 
stupid. Asarule they were not hunters 
but fishers, and hence theif blood was nut 
quickened and their muscles hardened by 
the excitement and toil of the chase; nor 
were their wits sharpened to the same ex- 
tent as those of the hunting tribes by 
the manifold and varied necessities of 
their calling, nor by the sterner duties of 
war; for the hunting tribes are invariably 
warlike.—From ‘ Missions and Mission 
Indians of California,” oy H. W. HEN- 
SHAW, in The Popular Science Monthly 
for August. 
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Behind the times 
—the woman who doesn’t use 
Pearline ; behind in her work, 
too, both in quantity and qua- 
lity. With Pearline, work is 
easier and better. Clothes can 
be washed without being worn 
out ; cleaning can be done with- 
out scouring and scrubbing. 
All that it does is done with- 
out danger; the only danger 
is in getting something else. 

of imitations which are being 
Beware ‘irst quality goods do not re- 
uire such desperate methods 


eddied from door to door 
to sell them, PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 





gene ion. will receive valuable informa- 
ion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New York. 


BRWAGON 


B es, Surreys, Spindles. Buckboards, Con- 
uk. Phetons: Gabrioiete, Two Wheeiers Road 
Carts,etc. and circular,’ How 
to purchase direct from the manufacturers,’ FREE. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
arren York. 
DLEY & C0. $52 Do Badbury Bt.Becten. 
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@ Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Houtews Cocos 


3 “Once Tried, Always Used.” 
> Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. [64 











DO YOU 





A LUXURY YOU CAN AFFORD. 


If you have never bathed in a Porcelain-lined Bath-Tub, you have missed part of the luxury of a perfec 
bath. If you want a Tub that is always sweet, clean and inviting, one that will last for generations and 
make your Bath-room an enchanted spot where in the morning you will find strength and inspiration, and 
in the evening relief and contentment, supply yourself with a Porcelain-lined Bath Tub made by 


CATALOGUE 19. STANDARD MFG. CO,, Pittsburgh, U. 8, A. 





ONLY 


and Lowest 


10 











Baxter C. Swan, 


MANU FACTURER OF 
Church, Hall, and 
LODCE FURNITURE 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Write for information to 








244 & 246 8. Second St., 
PHILAD’A, PA., U.S.A. 





Ye Daintye Ladyes Please Take Notice. 





HARRIET 


HUBBARD AYER, 


305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








) ™ RECAMIE 


TOILET 
Preparations. 





RECAMIER CREAM 


For Tan, Sunburn or Pimples. 


RECAMIER BALM 


A Beautifier Pure and Simple. 


RECAMIER LOTION 


For Removing Moth and Freckles. 


RECAMIER POWDER 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


RECAMIER SOAP 


Delicate, Healing and Pure. 


Porcelain, Ivory, etc. 


Will Not Make the Face Shine. 





THESE PREPARATIONS ARE FAMOUS 


AS THE ONES 


ENDORSED AND USED 


BY THE 
Most Beautiful Women of Every Country 


VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS 
From Mesdames 
ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI, 
BERNHARDT, 
LANGTRY, 





And thousands of others 
ALSO—— 


CONCENTRATED ODORS FOR THE HAN DKEROCHIEF. 
Scented Waters, Sachet Powders, Dentifrices. 
Manicure Goods and Objects of Art for the Toilet Table in Silver, Rare 


Sachets for Bureau Drawers, Skirts and Bodices of Gowns, Closet Lin- 
ings Household and Personal Linen. 


Every Requisite and Luxurious Appointment of a Gentlewoman’s Toilet. 





FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY BY DEALERS IN TOLLET ARTICLES. 


Mail orders from all parts of the world promptly attended to. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS with Oopies of Endorsements. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





THE 


Wholesale Manufacturers ot 


States. 


capacity. 


trated catalogue address 





[Established 1872.) 


EMERSON and 
FISHER CO. 


Top Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, 


Two Wheelers, Buckboards, Jump Seats, and Light Carriages. 
140,000 Emerson & Fisher Co. vehicles now in use in the United 


A new six-story building 90x110 has materially added to their 


This house has grown to its present large proportions by blending 
good style, finish and durability with reasonable prices. For illus- 


THE EMERSON & FISHER CO.,, Cincinnati. 


Ovington Brothers 
FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 


SOLID SILVER. 


330 FIFTH AVENUE, WN. Y. 
Brooklyn House; Fulton and Clark Sts 
PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 








The Latest eg in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally. n be used either with our cut- 
Films or Plates. 

PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 

PENDING, 

Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and fitted with fine Combination I[nstantaneou-. 
Achromatic Lens.with one Patent Double Dry Plate 
Holderand two Film Holders. 

PRICE, complete, only $20:00: Same in 
polished walnut only $15.00. 


E. & H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 








A ¥ | 
> (fy WHEEL 
(wis, we EL CHATRS 
ly S SPECIAL FREE 
e = ELIVERY, 
LUBURG MFG. ©O., 145 N. Sth St, Philada., Pa. 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIE 


RY CO. 








Race St.,Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 














more Soda and Magnesia com- 
bined and more Lithia than any 
other Saratoga Water, and is un- 
excelled for Indigestion and Kid- 
When 
rather warm before breakfast it 


ney complaints. taken 


is amild yet thorough Cathartic. 





cost. Send 
ARGO’S 





QUIABH, Us H, PAWGO a OO. Ohiongy, Jib 
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farm and Carden. 


Tm Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


WILD FLOWER DECORATIONS. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 








During the summer months no decora- 
tions for farm or other country houses are 
so beautiful and so easily obtained as flow- 
ers, and for decorative purposes no flowers 
are so well adapted as those of the wood 
and field. Most of them are endowed with 
a greater amount of vitality than cultivated 
flowers enjoy. and, when supplied with 
plenty of water, some of them will keep for 
a week or more in perfectly good condition. 

Of course green must be the ground color 
for all floral decorations, and there should 
be as much or more of it than of all other 
colors combined, except in cases where the 
prevailing shade of the room to be adorned 
is both dull and dark. In that case white 
flowers may advantageously predominate. 

As the first step in floral decorations we 
would provide ourselves with an abundance 
of large vases and jars. On a mantel or 
other shelf provided with a front rail, or in 
any place where they may be hidden, low 
dishes, or even tea-cups placed close to- 
gether will give to small flowers like the 
trailing arbutus, or the blue-eyed houstonia 
or the delicate blood-root, the effect of 
growing there; but, as arule, large and deep 
receptacles are best. It isa matter of in- 
difference whether or not these shall be of 
the finest ware; the flowers are the at- 
traction, not the jars that hold them, and, 
when it is desirable, these may be effectu- 
ally hidden by many devices; slipping them 
into *‘ fancy ” baskets is one of several easy 
ways. A charming effect has been pro- 
duced by putting an earthen-ware bowl 
into the overturned crown of a wide-brim- 
med hat made of heavily braided straw. 
This was placed on a little stand in a cor 
ner; by two or three pins the brim was 
shaped into gracefully irregular turns; the 
bow! was filled with the rich brown o! ear- 
ing barley, or a scarlet flame of poppies 
which stood erect, or straggled over the 
curving hat brim at their own wild will, and 
neitner Nature nor art ever made a more 
beautiful picture. 

After selecting our vases or jars, the next 
point is that all those that are not very 
small shali be filled to two-thirds of their 
capacity with equal parts of charcoal braize 
and of sandy loam. Into this may be sown 
grasses, ora ciump of ferns may be trans- 
planted. As the charcoal will keep all per- 
fectly sweet and clean, no further care is 
necessary than to set the vases in the sun 
until the grass bas well started, and to keep 
them amply supplied with iresh water. 
Jars so filled will usually last through a 
whole summer, the grasses and ferns grow- 
ing as freely and well as if in their uative 
fields and woods. 

Having thus provided a permanent back- 
ground of Nature’s favorite color, it be- 
eomes aD easy matter to vary the tone of 
our decorations as often as desired, being 
careful not to produce inharmonious effects. 
It seems almost incredible, but we have 
known arrangements of flowers to be al- 
most as ugly as the most tasteless of artifi- 
cial decorations. 

The accidents of place and season must 
in each case decide upon what shall he the 
prevailing scheme of color, choosing the 
flowers of which there is the greatest abun- 
dance at the time, and not putting them to- 
gether indiscriminately. Thus, if it is the 
season of the mouataino laure), let its beau- 
tiful, pink tinted, octagonal saucers, and 
its quaint, little, cap-like buds of deeper 
pink, be the only color against the rich, 
dark, glossy green of its own leaves. 

The purple iris of our marshy lands is 
very effective, and if carefully removed, 
bulbs and all, jast before blossoming, will 
gtow and bloom freely in the prepared jars, 
apparently not feeling the change. Their 
own lance-like leaves, mingled with grass- 
es, area better background than one of 
ferns. The iris will last along time, and 
after it is done blooming may be replaced 
by some of our beautiful wild lilies grow- 
ing in the same way. Of these the finest is 
the “ Turk’s cap,” a magnificent flower, 
growing sometimes to a hight of six feet in 
the rich, moist lowlands which are its home, 

but rarely reaching more than three feet 
when transplanted to its tall jar of char- 
coal, earth and water. In its nativejhaunts 


a single bulb may produce as many as twen- 
ty of its large golden bells, growing some- 
times one above the other on the stem, or 
sometimes branching off in a crown-like 
circle. In the house it 1arely produces more 
than five or six blossoms, but it holds on 
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well, and the effect is very rich when placed 
in a tall jar and rising froma base of swamp 
grasses. 

‘The drooping yellow lily of our sandy 
pastures does not take kindly to water cul- 
tivation, but is best left in its own fields 
until the flowers begin to open, when it may 
be cut and brought within-doors. where, 
when mingled freely with the growing grass- 
es, itimparts a charming air of freshness and 
a rich tone of color. This lily may be 
combined effectively with the snowy-pet- 
aled gold-centered daisy, and is one of the 
few cases where we would advise the use 
of more than one flower, or, at least, of 
more than one color in addition to the green. 
Another case is where there is an abun- 
dance of delicately tinted small flowers of 
many colors. These may be freely mingled 
with each other, and with the feathery 
grasses, the combination sometimes mak- 
ing-one prevailing tone, and sometimes 
another, but never an inharmonious one as 
long as there is no spotty effect.. This spot- 
tiness shows at once that there is a lack of 
harmouy, which can be restored by judi- 
cious re-arrangement. 

To produce the effect of harmonious va- 
riety, all the many shaded asters, the wild 
carrot, clover blooms—white and red—but- 
tercups and the fringed gentian, combine 
well; and so do larkspur, monk’s-hood, 
pride-of-the-meadow and ragged robin, 
which have wandered away from the gar- 
den and now grow almost as freely by the 
roudsides and in neglected fence corners as 
the golden rod and the tansy. With them 
should be always a great abundance of the 
most feathery grasses of ripe or unripe 
grains, like oats or rye. But, add to these 
even one large and conspicuous flower, how- 
ever beautiful initself, and the whole feath- 
ery, waving effect is damaged. 

One of the most easily obtained of all 
flowers, growing freely everywhere, and 
from June to October, is the daisy, and 
there is none more useful for decorative 
purposes when massed only with ferus or 
grasses, or with the addition of purely yel- 
low flowers. 

Next to the daisy, perhaps the most use- 
ful of wild flowers, because the most readily 
obtained, and possessing a rich beauty all 
its own, is the golden rod. In the autumn, 
when massed with the warm brown of the 
cat-tails, and the deep crimson of sumac 
leaves and berries, it gives an indescribable 
impression of warmth and richness of 
color. ; 

We are not greatly in favor of dry floral 
decorations, yet, when the blooming season 
has passed by, the feathery white of the 
clematis, the flaunting scarlet and yellow 
of the bitter-sweet, the rich red of the su- 
mac berries and the glossy brown of acorns 
aud oak leaves, mingled with laurel leaves, 
or the plumes of the prince’s-pjne, last long 
upon our walls, and carry memories of sum- 
mer delights well into the heart of our cold 
winters. 

New York CIty 


THE FAMILY COW. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 











THE care and feeding of the family cow 
isnot necessarily different in principle from 
that given ou the farm or in the dairy; but 
from the fact that it is the family cow, that 
her products of rich cream and golden but- 
ter are to go upon our own table, she usu- 
ally receives somewhat better treatment 
than her less fortungte sister, who is re- 
garded mainly from a commercial stand- 
point. Yet, if the dairy cow could have the 
same individuality of treatment, the same 
detailed attention to comfort, kindliness, 
cleanliness and quality and variety of food, 
she would repay it in the same way that 
the family cow does—in the increased quan- 
tity and excellence of her product. In se- 
lecting the family cow, the first considera- 
tion will be that of breed. It would be 
empirical to say that any one breed is abso- 
lutely the best for this purpose; but on the 
whole the Jersey is the reigning favorite. 
She is uniformly a richer milker than any 
of the others, altho this quality varies 
greatly with different individuals of the 
breed, while individuals of other breeds are 
frequently found which in this respect will 
rival any of the Jerseys. The quality of 
the milk is more often a matter of feed than 
of breed. A neighbor of mine has a Hol- 
stein, a breed which, tho copious milkers, 
do not usually give a rich product, that by 
judicious feeding was made to rival the 
Jerseys, and this without any diminution 
of the quantity of milk given, which was 
much in excess of the Jersey average. 

A first requisite of the family cow is that 
it should be gentle; another that it should 
be young. In the daigy it is got a matter of 


kicked over occasionally; but when the 
family cow does this, it isa serious matter, 
meavding, perhaps, no cream for the coffee 
and the oatmeal for to-morrow’s breakfast, 
besides the harrowing presentiment that 
the same thing may happen again. She 
should be so gentle that she will come 
when called, that she will stand to be 
milked without tying, and with utter indif- 
ference to the time and place. Where the 
milking must be done by one of the family 
it is often desirabie to perform it out-of 
doors, especially in summer, instead of in 
the stable. 

The cow. should never be fed while being 
milked; when eating she will always step 
about more or less, to the imminent danger 
of the milk-bucket; and if she once becomes 
accustomed to being fed at this time, she 
will never stand contentediy without there- 
after. If her food is gone before the milk- 
ing is finished she becomes very restless 
and impatient, and not infrequently signi- 
fies her disgust by beginning to kick. The 
family cow should be young; so that when 
you have once secured one to your liking 
she may remain a source of pleasure and 
profit for years to come, instead of becom- 
ing antiquated and fit for the shambles 
just as you have found out her good points. 

Kind treatment is so well understood to 
be an essential in handling all of the 
domestic animals that it need not be dwelt 
on at length here. It muy be stated as a 
well-proven fact, however, that a cow will 
not respond so fully to a rough, loud- 
voiced, impatient milker as to one who is 
quiet and deliberate; and that difference in 
treatment in this respect has made a 
marked difference in the amount of milk 
obtained from an animal. 

Cleanliness and comfort are not so much 
comsidered as they should be. Not only 
should the stall be roomy and clean, but 
there should be good ventilation to carry 
off the unpleasant odors that are so easily 
absorbed by the milk and the skin, and the 
tail and udder of the cow should be regularly 
brushed, to free them from any accumula- 
tion of dirt. A box stall, in which the ani- 
mal need never be tied, is preferred. It 
should be roomy enough so that she can 
turn completely around in it without bruis- 
ing herself against the sides. The stall 
should be built so that it will be very light 
and warm in winter (for bodily warmth is 
a great factor toward affecting the milk 
secretions) and open to free circulation of 
the airin summer. A lump of rock salt or 
a salt roller should always be within reach. 
so that she may help herself to just the 
amount needed. If there is not running 
water, then good fresh water should be 
given in clean buckets three times a day. 
This should never be very cold, and in win- 
ter should be lukewarm. 

Now as to feeding: Upon the farm and in 
the dairy progressive men are generally 
accepting the teachings of science, and en- 
deavoring to conform their feeding more or 
less to a chemical standard. 

We shall hardly find it advisable to do 
this, for there are many waste products or 
items that would otherwise be waste, in the 
family, that: will help make her daily ra- 
tion. Such is all vegetable waste, and the 
peeling and cores of apples. Good, clean 
hay and plenty of it should be the basis for 
her food. Timothy hay I think better than 
clover, as it is more nutritive, and will be 
eaten up cleaner; but if clover is not used 
something should be added to the ration 
which would be of equal valuein producing 
color—as corn-meal or carrots. 

It is seldom that much attention is paid 
to feeding the family cow cheaply. If that 
is an object, then clover hay, bran and some 
roots, such as turnips, carrots and swedes, 
should be provided in liberal quantity. 
This will not produce as rich milk, how- 
ever, as will hay with corn and oil-meal. 

A good, full ration would be: Clover, 15 
pounds; corn meal, 5 pounds; bran, 5 pounds; 
oil meal, 2 pounds. But this would be ex- 
pensive, costing, perhaps, on an average 
twenty cents per day. As against this we 
may mention that Wisconsin dairymen, 
with the aid of ensilage, which is now the 
general basis of their feeding ration, man- 
age to get excellent results at a cost of from 
seven to ten cents per day. 

Will the family cow pay? Yes, a good 
one. will; and it costs no more to keep a 
good one than a poor one; and right here 
we way say another good word for the Jer- 
sey—being of small body, she consumes less 
for the support of physical waste, and is 
consequently less expensive to feed than 
the larger breeds. - 

It will cost more to keep the cow than the 
average family pays out for milk and but- 
ter, but the difference is much more than 
made.up by the many ways in which milk 
can, and will be, economically employed in 





so much consequence if the milk-bucket is 
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anample supply. This does not take into 
consideration the comfort and healthful- 
ness gained by having one’s own clean, 
fresh product; nor does it consider the fact 
that in most villages and closely settled 
neighborhoods, enough milk can be sold to 
repay the cost of keeping the cow, leaving 
the entire surplus for yourself to represent 
the profit, 

FRANKLIN, OBTo. 
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SUMMER LUNCHES AND TEAS. 
THE SOUTHMAYDS AT HOME. 
BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


THE Southmayds received on Thursdays 
thissummer. Some of the newspaper cor- 
respondents describe the fashionable “at 
home” of the London season with great zest 
as if it were a brand-new invention, 
whereas in point of fact it is one of the 
most time-honored and permanent forms 
of sccial entertainment. The every-day real- 
ities of social life have a way of proving 
sensible at bottom, even when, upon the 
surface they create the impression of 
being eminently artificial and arbitrary. 
There are few customs that obtain a hold 
upon society that have not a root in reason- 
ableness, tho they may flaunt in all the lux- 
uriant folly of extravagance and caprice. 
Certainly this one, of setting apart a day in 
the week for receiving one’s friends at 
home, commends itself without argument 
to busy people, quite as much as to those 
whose business is all amusement. 

Social expression, social encouragement 
of a hospitality that really means some- 
thing for ourselves and for our friends— 
these are things to be seriously considered. 
They may mean duty quite as much as 
pleasure. Unselfishness and _ graceful 
womanliness will muke this hospitality 
their peculiar opportunity. It is one of the 
things that homes are for. 

The three Misses Southmayd are all 
charming, but they are as different as pos- 
sible. Carlotta, the eldest, is really the 
clever one; she is one of those people who 
surprise everybody by doing, with perfect 
ease, what others find difficult or impossi- 
ble; but she does it in the quietest way, 
or secretly, if she can. She is the least 
pretty of the three, but that does not make 
her plain,for the others are almost beauties. 
Some people would consider that “‘almost’’ 
a@ great impertinence when applied to the 
second daughter, Edith. She is tall, and 
her figure and carriage are so fine that har- 
mony of feature, in addition, gives her quite 
as Many personal advantages as one woman 
ought to possess. There is something dis- 
tinguished about her, «and she has 
her violent partisans; but it is Louise, 
the youngest, who is most generally 
admired. Miss Lu Southmayd is gener- 
ally held up, in her own circle, as the 
type and model of all that a young lady 
should be. It is unnecessary to add that 
she is very practical and has a great deal of 
social tact. Furthermore, the three daugh- 
ters are so nearly of an age tnat Charlotte, 
who is very quiet in general society, is 
frequently taken for the youngest, while 
Louise, equal to every emergency and al- 
ways doing the right thing, commonly 
passes as the eldest tho she is barely twen- 
ty. Mrs. Southmayd is herself an agreeable 
and fine-looking woman. If, as is common- 
ly supposed, she is very proud of her three 
attractive daughters, it is surely no great 
wonder. 

The Southmayds are endewed, in an un- 
usual degree, with the feminine gift for 
making their house, their grounds, their 
dress and equipages, their very salads and 
ices, individual and characteristic. What- 
ever they do or have, yeu feel that it is 
theirown. Doubtless this is why I have 
been impelled to preface a few hints bor- 
rowed from their entertainments with 
some slight sketch of their personality. 

They live quite simply in the country, in 
a roomy, old-fashioned house, surrounded 
by large grounds, with fine old trees and 
wide stretches of beautiful turf. There are 
few flower-beds, but plenty of shrubs and 
vines, and about the house many large jars 
with stately, decorative plants. These 
grounds are so kept as to achieve a happy 
medium between the two extremes, of grass 
that looks too much like barren plush and 
walks too formai for spontaneous talk, and 
walks and borders that look neglected and 
unloved. The weekly ‘‘at home” has usu- 
ally been a lawn tea, followed bya little 
dance, music, or some other form of general 
entertainment. One day it took the shape 
of a missionary meeting. A young lady 
happened to be present who had been teach- 
ing among the poor whites at the South; 
she was full of enthusiasm for her work, 
and with a little encouragement she gave, 
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sational account of it; and went away very 
happy, with material aid in her pocket, 
Another week a young painter, of the little- 
known and-hard-fighting genius order, bad 
one of his most important pictures hung 
in the place of honer over the library man- 
tel; he had also a portfolio well filled with 
sketches of out-of-the-way places to show, 
and the pleasure that he gave earned some 
pupils and orders, There was almost always 
something special to think about and talk 
about; and that, we all know, makes enter- 
taining easier and more fruitful. 

“What sort of things did the Southmayds 
give their friends to eat?’ you ask. Well, 
such things as these. 

SALAD OF LAMBs’ TONGUES —A very dainty 
salad, good to lookupon ana delectable to 
eat, may be made from these tongues, which 
can be bought in cans. Simmer the tongues 
in plenty of water, until quite tender; skim 
them, and when perfectiy cold cut cross- 
wise in very thin slices. For each pound of 
tongue, boil a pint of green peas in a little 
wate1; drain them, avd to the liquor add 
half a box of gelatin and a little strong, 
white stock from veal or lamb, making in 
all a scant pint. Season with fine herbs 
and cayenne, let it boil up, add a little spin- 
ach juice to make it a light green, strain 
and set on the ice in a shallow square pan. 
Wash end drain some nicely blanched Cos 
lettuce, and arrange come of the preitiest 
leaves as a border round the salad »owl. 
Break the rest insmall bits with the fingers, 
and mix with it the gréen peas and tiny 
slices of tongue. Pourthe salad dressing 
over, and cut the green jelly in cubes or in 
fancy shapes, and arrange as a garnish. 

LOBSTER AND TOMATO PATTIES.—These 
piquant little patties, eaten cold, are a kind 
of compromise between a salad and a patty 
They are very appetizing and delicious for 
a picnicor any cold lunch, as well as for an 
afterneon tea. Chop the lobster, and season 
it highly with salt, cayenne and lemon 
juice Slice an eqnal quantity of. fine, ripe 
tomatoes, and cut in dice, or chop them 
lightly, taking care not to bruise and crush 
them. Sprinkle with silt and pepper, and 
add a littlesbarp vinegar. Make the shells 
for the patties in the usual way, of rich 
pastry, and bake. Drainthe tomatoes from 
the vinegar, mix with the lobster, and add 
as much thick, white steck as will bind 
them together nicely. Fill the shells and 
serve cold. 

Pipe bread, or grisini, and cheese straws 
are desirable accompaniments for a little 
supper. The stately Edith makes both to 
perfection. The grisini are only bread 
dough, with a white of egg, a teaspoonful 
of butter and one of sugar, well worked in 
toa piece as large asa coffeecup. When it 
is very light a small piece is pulled off and 
rolled with the band on the board, to the 
thickness of a lead pencil. It should be as 
even in thickness as possible and eight or 
nine inches long. Let them rise again and 
bake slowly to a very light color. Cheese 
straws are made of grated cheese—a mix- 
ture of dairy with some rich foreign cheese 
is best—made into a stiff paste witha well- 
beaten egg and a little flour, and seasoned 
with salt and a pinch of cayenne. Roli to 
thethickness of astraw and bake a light 
golden color. 

SUEDOISE OF PEACHES.—Selecta dozen or 
more of the finest from a half peck of 
peaches; remove the skins carefully, cut in 
haives and take out the stones. Sinimer 
these halves very gently fora few minutes, 
until tender, ina syrup made of two pounds 
of sugar and a very little water, to each 
quart of fruit; take them up caretully and 
drain on a plat‘er. Pare and cut in quar- 
ters the remainder of the fruit and cook it 
with half a pound of sugar added to the 
syrup for each additional pound of peaches. 
Stir and simmer slowly until reduced to a 
rich, clear marmalade. Pass throug a sieve 
to free from all lumps; then arrange the 
preserved halves, each with a blanched 
almond put in place of the kernel, in a 
large mold, in alternate layers with the 
marmalade, allowing each to cool so as to 
become firm before another is added. Have 
the balves of peaches turned so that when 
dished the cut side will be up. A border of 
macaroons may he placed round it and 
peach leaves, cut from green citron,used as 
a garnish. In the hands of Charlotte it 
makes an extremely elegant dish. 

CHOCOLATE CAKE.—Four eggs,a teaspocn 
ful of butter, a cup of sugar, a cup of flour, 
a pitch of salt, a pinch of baking powder, 
atablespoonful of cold water, a teaspoor- 
ful of vanilla extract. Bake on buttered 
paper in two square pans; remove from the 
paper while warm and spread the bottom of 
the cake with chocolate fondant. Roll and 
lay on a folded napkin to cool; cut in thin 
slices. Almond flavoring and pink fondunt, 
with rose flavor, may be used for a part. 


Nowreampron, Mass, 








RAISING POTATO SEED. 


PoTATO flowers are often very abundant, 

but not so much can be said of the fruit. 

Some varieties are much more apt to pro- 

duce the fruit, usualJy called “balls,” than 

others. Two years ago we made some ex- 

tended observations upon the fruiting ten- 

dency of several kinds of potatoes, and it was 
found that in those varieties producing little 
or no seed that there was a lack of pollen in 
the stamens. For the production of seed, 

at least two parts of a flower are required 
to be ina healthy condition. First, there 
needs to be a vigorous seed-vessel bearing 
good sound young seeds (ovules) and sub- 
stantial stamens producing the pollen or 
flower dust, as it is sometimes called. In 
the majority of potato flowers there is a, so 
to speak, “ fatty degeneration,” to use a 
stock-breeding phrase, of the stamens, and 
the pollen is abortive, and consequently the 
pistils which seem healthy are unable to 
produce seed. This condition of things 
may be a result of the continued practice of 
propagating the potato from year to year by 
means of the tubers, and not relying upon 
the seed as a means of continuing the spe- 
cies. New sorts originate by sowing the 
seeds, and therefore those who wish to pro- 
duce crosses between the best varieties to 
combine their good qualities, should bear in 
mind that good pollenis one of the essen- 
tials, and should be governed in their selec- 
tions accordingly.—American Agricultur- 
ist. 





THINNING FRUIT. 


PROBABLY every sprivg finds us calling, 
attention to this very important subject; 
and we sometimes feel that there is no sub- 
ject upon which we ever essay to give ad- 
vice that receives so little attention. It is 
difficult to get people to thin. It seemsa 
cruel waste; and hence, many fruit growers 
permit their trees and vines to goon over 
bearing year after year, and lose money by 
so doing. 

Now, there never was a truer thing said 
than that it will pay to thin fruit on the 
average tree or vine that is heavily laden 
with fruit. It does the tree or vine good. 
and the balance of the fruit will be so much 
larger and finer, that it will bring in more 
money than could be realized if no thinuing 
was done. Throw away all your precon 
ceived ideas of wastefulness and unprofit- 
ableness, and enter upon a process of radi 
cal thinning. Just try one season, and see 
if what we say is not true. As soon as the 
fruit has set begin to thin, remembering 
that if you put it off, a portion of the vigor 
of the tree will go into the fruit that you 
finally take off, and thus be lost. The ob- 
ject of thinning, or at least one object, is to 
enable the tree to throw all its vigor in a 
less quantity of fruit.—California Farmer. 
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OVER-PRUDENT persons gather the best 
of their peas and beans for table use, and 
allow toripen for seed such refuse as may 
be left. It is better to burn such seed. 
Only the best should be sown, As many 
plants as will be necessary should be al- 
lowed to perfect all theirpods for sowing, 
or else use all and buy good ones the next 
season.—Exchauge. 





EXPERIMENTS with potatoes planted on 
the surface, three inches deep, six inches 
and eight inches, respectively, resulte | 
largely in favor of the eight-inch ones. But 
then the labor of digging them was much 
more, as also was the cost. Every inch of 
depth increased the yield of good potatoes 
considerably.—Practical Farmer. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
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yer’s Sarsaparilla, 
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“TIT had numbers of 
carbuncles on my neck 
and back, with swellings in my armpits, 
and was tormented with pain almost beyond 
endurance. All means of relief to which J 


Sarsaparilla. One bottle of this reme y re- 
stored me to health.”—S. Carter, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces, (Game, 
Fish, ete.) Aspic or Meat Jelly. 


One prund of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with piqnacare of 
J. ven Liebig. as shown above in blue 
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Several attractive styles. 
EB Ask your dealer for it. 
Take no er. 
THE & ATWOOD MFG. CO, 
New York, Chicago, Beston, 
4 MAHOGAKY FINISH. 


FERINITE 4 IK. —_ oe oe. 


pro- 

duce a beautiful finish; : more Santrertive than natural 
wood. Durable, economical. Send for cirexlar and 

pampie of wood finished with Ferinite. SEELEY 
ROS., 3 Burling Site N, Y., 117 High Street, Boston. 


ENGLISH ENAMEL. 
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Ready for use, in self-openin 
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ll PRIZE MEDALS. Invented by 
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TRON” "BATH ENAMEL. 60 cents 
$1: postage, 10 cents extra. 


4 ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th St., New York. 


A NEW COUNTRY ! 
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MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


Pee Quarae. Schools, etc., ‘alee Chimes 
and F 3als. For more than half acentury 
neted for superiority over all others. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
OS Ww ou; Ty 11 haveitonsale. Ask for it, 
D. S. BERGER, Frop. 
233 North wae 8t., Philadelphia, P: 

















STOVE POLISH 


Durability and Cheapness, Uneauallod. 





A-CORN SALVE xo°rcisox: 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“after using it my feet are in s a better condition than 


they have been for a year 
; B.A. COLLINS, Havana, Til. 
®OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 18 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMIOAL O0., Philadelphia, Pe 
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These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DIssOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Write for “ Farmer’s Manual.” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.0u 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
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POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS shouli renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for Tak 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 
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Why Royal Baking Powder is the Best. 


“The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, 

for I have so found it in many tests made both for 

that company and the United States Government. 
I will go still further and state that, because of the facilities that company 
have for obtaining perfectly pure cream of tartat, and for other reasons dependent 
upon the proper proportions of the same, and the method of its preparation, 


the Royal Baking Powder 

is undoubtedly the Purest 

and most reliable baking 

powder offered to the public. 
“HENRY A. MOTT, Pu. D.” 


Late United States 







Government Chemist. 
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GAS MACHINE. 


Best Independent Lighting Apparatus 


*, For Country and Suburban Residences,Churches 
Schools, Stores. Hotels, etc. 


Over 2 Years in use, with never an Accident. Av- 
erage cost of gas, 4¢ cent per hour 
per burner. 


’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


ESIFRAROOK: s. Leading Nos.:.048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by ali Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


& WHAT $300 WILL DO IN HOUSE HEATING. 


Few are aware thats sa steam or hot-water 
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heating job, 

and reduce your coal bill 2& 
per cent, over the hot air ye be can be ut to an ordinary house for 
thissum. Our *FURMAN BOILER” has ad vantages over all 
others, It will put the where you wantit. No dust, no gas. e 
carry tn stock 30 Ww erected anywhere in the United States. 
: » Estimates free for the amalieat house or block or church. Satie- 

hoa see faction guaranteed, Send for our 100 page Mustrated Book, Address 
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THE ONLY RAW F ° D—Keeps ir in any climate. 
B Ovi N 1 N E. ™ Does not spoil. Is tg MAS AA most irritable stomach. 
Creates new blood faster than any other preparation. Palatable, Nutriti us: 
Is the only nutrient that will permanently cure nervous prostration and debility. 
Upon it, puny and feeble infants and children and their exhausted mothers thrive 
wonderfully. Easily Aesimiated: Indispensable in Cholera Infantum and all 
diseases of children. Une bottle con- BOV i N i N We have letters 
tains strength of {© pounds of meat. = of commendation 
from the following prominent physicians, and have authority to use them to confirm 
our _om and the merits of BOVIN INE: D. A. K. Steele, M.D., 1801 State St., 
Chicago, Il) 
Physicians and Surgeons. Graeme -M. Hammond, M.D ,58 West 45th St., New York 
City, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, N.Y. Post Graduate School 
and Hospital, and over {QO others. Send for our pamphlet containing them. ‘Profes- 
or A. L. Loomisof the Medical Department of the University of New York says: ‘'I 
rescribe Raw Food BOVININE and 


refer it to oy timilar preparation.” r BOVININ E. 
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THRO. C. KWAURE CO. 


Church Organs,| § 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warerooms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Works—Newark, Delaware, 
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“ MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 


THOMSON’S 
Glove-Fitting Corsets. 


Ladies will be 

leased to know 
that, of the Fifteen 
grades of Thom- 
son's Glove-Fitting 
Corsets, two grades 
are made expressly 
for the warm 
months. 


" Ventila 
“Summer,” 


tmomsox’s 42 Hose who have 
eoverrme worn these corsets 
SUMMER: (and there are in- 
deed thousands) speak of them as being 
COOL and DELIGHTFUL and indispen- 
sable for hot weather. y 
Why not try a pair of 
THOMSON’S 
“VENTILATING” or “SUMMER” Corsets 
For Sale Everywhere. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., N.Y., Sole Man’rs. 
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Economy. 


These two words as. accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was imeon- 
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. ’ 
Children’s Clothing. 
In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of ail ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 
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Centennial Exhibition 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 
Omaha, ‘15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 _ hours. 

St. Paul,: : 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, . 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
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Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
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SUPERB DINING CARS. 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
Vv. , B, MOSUAM, M. WHITMAN, 5. P. A 
Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 
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TOWER CLOCKS. 


Watch and Clock Co. 


VICTOR BICYCLES 


lead the entire field. They 
look better, run easier. and 
last longer than any others. 
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